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PREFACE 



This study of well-being in forest-dependent communities of California begins with 
a telescopic view of aggregate county-level statistical data. It then provides a 
comparative view of seven forest-dependent communities, demonstrating the 
variety and vitality of community initiative and action. Finally, it ends with a close 
up look at the processes of community action and despair in three nearby 
communities. In all three studies, we see the signs of human suffering. But in all 
three we also see the signs of hope as communities grapple with their problems. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



What is Well-being? 

This study departs from standard approaches to measurement of well-being (e.g. 
social indicators) and the tradition of casting well-being in forest-dependent 
communities in terms of community stability. Well-being is reformulated using 
Amartya Sen's concepts of capabilities and functioning coupled with an expanded 
conception of community which is used to explore the question of how 
communities develop and maintain the capacity to act effectively in order to 
maintain and enhance their own well-being and to defend their interests against the 
actions of outsiders which threaten them. 



VOLUME I: 



Study 1 

In Study 1, forest counties of California were identified and statistical analyses were 
conducted to determine the relationship between indicators of well-being and 
measures of forest and use. The findings of this study are summarized below. 

A. Concentration of Timberland Ownership 

1. According to analysis of land in Timberland Production Zone in 1989 (TPZ, the 
best available data on timberland ownership), timberland ownership is highly 
concentrated in many California counties. Over half the TPZ land was held by a 
single owner in twelve counties including three of the ten counties with the highest 
TPZ acreage; over half by two owners in 20 counties including seven of the ten 
counties with the highest TPZ acreage and by three owners in 22 counties including 
ei ght of the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage. In two of the top ten TPZ 
owner 68 ' M ° doc and Tuolomne ' over 90 percent of the TPZ acreage was held by two 

or b\h 9 ( J 5unties ' indu ding all ten of the counties with the highest TPZ acreage, one 
in at°l * e tW ° lar 8 est f° rest landowners was also one of the two largest owners 
land inCan 6 COUnty " 111 1989 ten "^P*™ 65 controlled 53.5 percent of TPZ 
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B. Outside Ownership of Timberland 

1. In 1989 in 22 counties including seven of the ten counties with the highest TPZ 
acreage, over half the TPZ acreage was owned by a person or corporation with an 
address outside the county. In five of the top ten TPZ counties, Siskiyou, Lassen, 
Trinity, Modoc, and Tuolomne, over 90 percent of the TPZ acreage was owned by 
outsiders. In Mendocino County, which had the second largest TPZ acreage, 89 
percent of the acreage was owned by individuals or corporations with addresses 
outside the county. 

2. In 1989 in 24 counties including nine of the ten counties with the highest TPZ 
acreage, over half the owners of TPZ land had addresses outside the county. 

3. Three out-of-state companies controlled 18 percent of the state's TPZ land in 1989. 
C Poverty 

1. The greater the percentage of land owned by the largest TPZ landowner in the 
county, the lower the median family income. 

2. Higher rates of in-migration are associated with lower rates of poverty. 

3. Higher percentages of public timberland are associated with higher poverty rates. 

4. The percentage of county wages in the forestry and travel sectors, the number of 
mills, and the total county income from forestry had no direct effect on county 
poverty rate. 

D. Social Pathology 

1. The higher the poverty rate, the higher the incidence of burglary. 

2. The higher the rate of in-migration, the higher the rate of burglary. 

3. The higher the median family income, the higher the rate of burglary. 

4. Burglary rates were not found to be directly affected by the structure of forest use 
and ownership, rather they were affected indirectly by the effect of these variables on 
poverty. 

E. Work Injuries 

1. Higher income from forestry was associated with higher rates of work injuries. 

2. Work-related injuries also increase with the poverty rate, the median family 
income and the rate of in-migration. 
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WHAT IS COMMUNITY WELL-BEING? 



Jonathan Kusel and Louise Fortmann 



Department of Forestry and Resource Management, University of California at 
**dey. Berkeley, California. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This research takes a new approach to analyzing community well-being in forest- 
dependent communities. Forest community well-being is usually discussed in the 
context of "community stability/' a term which, in its recent usage, bears little 
relationship to well-being. Other studies of human well-being have employed a 
wide variety of concepts and methods. Standard of living, quality of life, personal 
welfare, happiness, life satisfaction and other terms have been used to characterize a 
good and healthy life or the critical components of one. The numerous approaches 
used to study well-being, such as measurement of utility, income, personal 
satisfaction and happiness, to mention just a few, have. yielded incommensurable 
and, at times, contradictory results. This has served to only further muddy the 
waters concerning what well-being is and how one might best study it. In this 
section, we try to bring conceptual clarity to the definition of well-being both in 
general and in the context of forest-dependent communities. 

This discussion is divided into two major sections. The first section begins with a 
review of studies evaluating well-being and the lives of individuals living in 
natural resource dependent communities. These studies focus considerable energy 
on analyzing the link between resources and well-being, an important though often 
overstated linkage. They are reviewed to highlight their common themes and to 
summarize what is presently known. This section concludes with a discussion of 
social indicators and summarizes their limitations for understanding well-being. 

In the second section of the paper, a new approach to the study of well-being in 
forest-dependent communities is presented. Because of the confusion surrounding 
the terms "community" and "forest dependence," these concepts are first defined. 
The new approach to well-being is then described in three parts. The work of 
Amartya Sen, which focuses on the real opportunities people have and their 
achievements in light of their opportunities, is described first. His conceptualization 
of well-being forms the foundation of the approach offered here. In the second part, 
Sen's conceptualization of well-being is broadened, shifting well-being analysis away 
from exclusive attention on the individual to attention on the individual and his or 
her community. The sense of place, a little discussed but important aspect of well- 
being, comprises the third part of the new approach to well-being. 
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STUDIES OF WELL-BEING 



Resource-Dependency and Weil-Being 

Studies of well-being in three kinds of resource dependent communities are 
reviewed in this section to show how researchers have grappled with the linkage of 
resource dependency and well-being. Despite the diversity of approaches, common 
themes emerge. Many studies conceptualize well-being in terms of change or 
stability, though the latter term is more broadly interpreted than the narrow forest 
policy use of the term. The studies emphasize the value placed on face-to-face 
relationships and locally shared identities. Concentration of resource ownership 
and ownership or control of the resource by outsiders are both presented by these 
studies as reducing local well-being. (In both cases, resource use decisions are 
portrayed as being made without regard to the well-being of local residents.) This is 
true whether resources are controlled by private industrial landowners or by the 
federal government. In studies of forest-dependent communities the U.S. Forest 
Service is consistently portrayed as a villain for its management of timberland. 
Finally, in most resource-dependent community studies a diversified economic 
structure emerges repeatedly as a contributor to local well-being. 

Agraria n Communities 

The Jeffersonian ideal of the small agrarian rural community forms the model 
against which agriculture and other resource-dependent communities are evaluated 
(Bealer et al 1965; Drielsma 1984). The community in this model is stable, small in 
scale, and offers the opportunity for healthy family life, independence and 
entrepreneurial activity (Drielsma 1984:92-93). 

The classic study of agrarian community well-being was conducted by Walter 
Goldschmidt (1947) who evaluated the structure of agriculture and its relationship 
to community well-being in California. He found that an increase in the 
concentration of the farm sector led to a decline in rural economic and social well- 
ein g- Goldschmidt noted that in contrast to a community surrounded by large 
jams, a community surrounded by small farms had a higher percentage of self- 

bus^ne^ ^ WOrkers; a lower P ercenta g e of farm wage laborers; more 

e *s and retail trade; more schools, parks, civil and social organization, 

ba sic labc!r^ emDlo^ SCh ™ dt examined delude: wages of owner-operators, industrial workers and 
ln , ir *Portant 'commit tUrnover ' securit y in ,ab ° r ' social isolation of workers, labor participation 
lnfr astructure. * dec,si0ns ' and the strength and diversity of community institutions and 
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newspapers, and churches; better developed infrastructure and a more local 
decision-making structure (Goldschmidt 1947). Subsequent studies have shown that 
the inverse relationship between large-scale industrialized agriculture and well- 
being still holds true for California and nearby states in which large-scale industrial 
agricultural is dominant (MacCannell 1988; Swanson 1988). 

In raising the issue of the effect of land tenure on the well-being of agrarian 
communities, Goldschmidt's study raised the possibility that concentration of 
control of other resources, particularly in the hands of essentially absentee owners, 
might have similar adverse effects in other kinds of resource-dependent 
communities. 

Boomtowns (Rapid Growth Communities) 

Studies of rapid resource-related growth in small communities, commonly known 
as boomtown studies, generally conceptualize well-being in terms of change. They 
focus on community change as a result of rapid growth associated with oil or gas, or 
mining development (for a review see Albrecht 1982; Finsterbusch 1982; Gold 1982; 
Wilkenson et al 1982). 

Studies that emphasize the negative attributes of growth, the social disruption thesis 
(Finsterbusch 1982), argue that rapid and large-scale change in a community results 
in reduced well-being. Integrative functions are lost in the community and are 
accompanied by a loss of local control, caused primarily by the rapid influx of 
outsiders overwhelming existing social services and networks (Jobes 1984a and b; 
Gold 1985; Kennedy and Mehra 1985). Gold (1985:99-102) believes disruption is 
caused by contrasts in lifeways in which, in rapid growth communities, close 
friendships and kin networks are replaced by a less integrated social organization. 
Decision making controlled by extra-local organizations frequently emerges as a 
central theme. 

Forest-Dependent Communities 

Community stability has long been used inappropriately as a surrogate for the m© , 
general notion of forest community well-being. It is a synonym for timber-based 
employment and as such confines well-being to stable employment in the tim 
industry.2 



2 "Community stability" was once conceived in much broader terms (see Dana 1918 and Kaufman 
Kaufman 1946). The term, however, became inextricably linked to timber industry employ^ 



Employment in forest product industries has not been noted for its stability. In 
California, unemployment in timber counties is regularly higher than other rural 
counties, particularly in the winter months (Belzer and Kroll 1986). In an industry 
known for its "boom" and "bust" periods, smaller sawmills and logging operations 
with low fixed costs are quick to lay off workers (Marchak 1990). Weeks (1990) found 
that 57 percent of the mill closures in Oregon took place in communities of fewer 
than 5,000 people. These are places where other jobs are scarce. Jobs continue to be 
lost to mill modernization (Brunelle 1990). In the Pacific Northwest, in 1976, there 
was an average of 10.6 workers for every one million board feet produced. Ten years 
later, only 8.6 workers were needed to produce the same amount of wood (Society of 
American Foresters 1989). O'Leary and Lee (1982) point out that of the three 
empirical studies they identified none showed a clear connection between extractive 
activities and community stability. Thus, community stability, despite the good 
intentions of many who espoused it, is not synonymous with well-being. 3 

One of the earliest studies of well-being in a forest community was carried out by 
Harold and Lois Kaufman (1946) in the Libby-Troy area of Montana. In addressing 
well-being, the Kaufmans used the term "stability." Because their use of "stability" 
means much more than employment stability, "well-being" is substituted for it in 
this discussion of their work. 



The Kaufmans believed that creation of a prosperous economy was essential to well- 
being, but in addition to a concern about "what people do for a living" was a concern 
about "how well they live." They stated: 

A characteristic of the good life is that experiences in the community 
and of the forest are not only regarded as means but as ends in 
themselves - they are appreciated and enjoyed for their intrinsic worth. 
Also, the good life has a depth and variety of experience (p. 23). 

They point out that attainment of "the highest standard of living" can only be 
realized by 

maintaining a balance between population and natural resources. They 
e 15) k th - S COncern to the limi ts of "timber supply, production costs and markets" (p. 

i w 11 ^ e more conv entional analysts, they agreed that maintenance of community 

We -being involved the development of a stable timber industry, a diversified 
conomy and practice of sustained yield forestry. But in addition to the contribution 

, (Fori 
1 3 S« 



^ortnu^^ in U.S. Forest Service discussions of sustained yield forest management 

• (1990) and Society of American Foresters (1989). 



of land use and industry to well-being, they describe five other "approaches" toward 
maintaining community well-being: organizing the greater community; 
strengthening the rural home; making religion a part of life and the church more 
community-centered; promoting public participation in the determination of forest 
policy; and creating a forest-centered tradition (p. 28). In these suggestions we see 
both the Jeffersonian tradition and a sense that the promotion of well-being 
involves process as well as products. 

Kaufman and Kaufman questioned the wisdom of the Sustained-Yield Forest 
Management Act (P.L. 273) passed at the time of the study. They argued it favored 
timber operators with large holdings, thereby concentrating economic power in the 
hands of a few while being "silent concerning controls that might be needed to 
safeguard the public interests" (p. 71). The Kaufmans suggested that the Forest 
Service involve the public in the formulation of forest policy to assure that the 
concentration of economic power does not result in the abrogation of public 
interests and concerns. They felt such involvement should be "extensive" (p. 85). 
The Kaufman's study was rare in its attention to these issues. 

James Fred Kelly's (1974) and David Williamson's (1976) studies depict local loggers' 
value of "rugged individualism" and their contempt for and resistance to the U.S. 
Forest Service, the agency that controlled the terms of access to forest resources. 
Kelly's study emphasized the importance of strong community ties and a spirit of 
cooperative community self-reliance for well-being while Williamson focused on 
the social organization of gyppo logging around kin networks. 

Carroll (1984) explored the sense of community held by loggers as an occupational 
group. 4 Carroll found the tradition of spirited individualism remains firmly 
entrenched in the logger occupational group (p. 56). This spirit of individualism 
empowered individuals and played an important role in their well-being, but 
simultaneously it bound workers to a disappearing occupation (Carroll and Lee 
1990:150). Additionally, it reduced a community's ability to organize (Carroll 
1984:142). Carroll also found that loggers and their families have powerful ties to 
their physical locales (p. 164) though these ties do not correspond to geographic 
bounds of their communities (p. 11). As in the earlier studies, local residents' 
contempt for the Forest Service is also a theme. 



4 His approach is, in part, a response to a perception of the decline of community in modern society and, 
in part, an attempt to avoid the conundrum of locality-based definitions of community. 
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Patricia Marchak's (1990) study of forest-dependent towns in British Columbia 
emphasizes the adverse effects of uncertainty about future employment (reflected in 
high population turn-over rates) stemming from control of the resource base by 
outside firms which make decisions "without reference to the needs of workers in 
these communities" (p. 99). She emphasizes that high turnover rates are not 
necessarily the personal choices of the workers but rather reflect the structure of the 
industry. Marchak is singular in noting that women are particularly demoralized 
and victimized by the conditions in single-industry forest towns. 

An often implicit and underlying aspect of studies of forest-dependent and other 
resource dependent communities is the attempt to understand the relationship 
between resource use and individual and community well-being. But the more 
basic question of what constitutes well-being (and how it should be evaluated), 
however, remains unanswered. Other research, such as the work on social 
indicators, has addressed that question more directly. 

The Social Indicators Approach to Weil-Being 

Social indicator researchers have wrestled with the problem of whether to study 
community and individual well-being using perceptual or subjective self-report 
measures, or socio-demographic measures. Socio-demographic measures, such as 
income and employment, commonly collected at the level of the county or region, 
are frequently the measures of choice because they are the most detailed measures 
available for a limited area, are easily gathered and have more direct policy 
relevance for local governments than other measures (De Neufville 1975). The 
county has been the most common unit of analysis in many studies of community 
stability in forest-dependent communities (Machlis and Force 1988). 

Social indicators have long been used to evaluate human well-being, but both socio- 
demographic measures and subjective self-report measures are not without their 
problems. Sen, in particular, and others have provided powerful critiques of their 
limitations. These are summarized below. 

The first set of criticisms have to do with the problems that result from aggregating 
^dividual level data. First, Perry (1986) has criticized the use of counties as a unit of 
analysis in any sociological research because it is not a unit with real social meaning. 
Second, social indicators, consisting of aggregate individual data, are criticized 
cause they ignore structural conditions at the level of the county and the state, and 
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institutional arrangements which influence well-being in a community (Kennedy 
and Mehra 1985; Kim 1973). 

The second set of criticisms focus on the conceptual content of well-being indicators. 
First, Sen (1985b:23) points out that socio-demographic measures of opulence, such 
as real income, confuse well-being with being wealthy in terms of material 
possessions. Measures of real income provide an indication of what an individual 
can buy, or her/his "commodity command/' but provide no indication of how an 
individual may improve her/his life with purchased commodities. As Sen (1987:16) 
points out, the commodities provide only a means to an end of well-being, as the 
issue is the "matter of the life one leads rather than of the resources and means one 
has to lead a life." Kaufman and Kaufman (1946:23) express a similar concern with 
how well individuals live. 

Second, and related to above point, is the issue of what constitutes well-being for 
whom. For example, socio-demographic measures of opulence do not take into 
account the distribution of resources in a family (Sen 1985b:23). The male head of 
household may purchase drugs or alcohol or luxury items while other family 
members are inadequately clothed and fed. Feminist research was launched out of a 
concern that women's perspectives and their life circumstances were not recognized; 
Oakley (1975:4) points out, that women have been reduced "to a side issue from the 
start." Similarly, adolescent concerns may differ from those of adults. Freudenburg 
(1984) discovered that adolescents in rapidly growing communities were more likely 
to be dissatisfied with locality, less satisfied with overall quality of life than 
adolescents in similar towns that were not rapidly growing, whereas the same 
relationship did not hold for adults. 

A third conceptual problem has to do with subjective measures and the distinction 
between ill-being and well-being. Subjective well-being is commonly measured 
with scales relating to satisfaction with the self as a person, personal freedo 
personal happiness, a strong sense of personal control (Cambell 1981; Chamber^ 
1985). Yet, Headey et al (1985) point out that well-being may be a differe 
dimension than ill-being. They found that health and a lowered material stand 
of living, while contributing little to one's well-being, are significant contributors 
measures of ill-being. Bradburn and Caplovitz (1965) and Wilson (1967) found 
same to be true for measures of happiness: there are positive and negati 
dimensions independent of one another. This suggests that people may adjust th 
perceptions of well-being (or happiness) to the conditions they face. 
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Sen (1985b:20-l), studying the same issue from an economic and philosophical 
perspective, points out that subjective measures of well-being, such as pleasure and 
desire fulfillment, are incomplete for two reasons: 1) they are fully based on mental 
states of an individual, and 2) they lack a personal metric of value ("the mental 
activity of valuing one kind of life rather than another"). Sen terms these reasons 
"physical condition neglect" and "valuational neglect," respectively. An example 
illustrates the incompleteness. A logger who has sustained a crippling injury and is 
out of work, without a home, ill-fed, but happy has obviously adjusted his 
expectations and taken solace in small pleasures. But fulfillment of limited desires, 
no matter how happy a person might be, is not suggestive of a high level of well- 
being. Moreover, this psychological state cannot be compared to that of another 
logger whose desires are more demanding. Sen (1984:309) states, "Quiet acceptance 
of deprivation and bad fate affects the scale of dissatisfaction generated, and the 
utilitarian calculus gives sanctity to that distortion. This is especially so in 
interpersonal comparisons." 

Finally, researchers who have examined the relationship between objective and 
subjective measures have shown that socio-demographic indicators have little 
relationship to subjective measures of well-being (Barlett, and Brown 1985; 
Campbell 1981; Gans 1962; Mastekaasa and Mourn 1984; Oppong et al . 1988; Suttles 
1969). Gans (1962) reported in his study of West Enders in Boston that there existed 
a high satisfaction among members of the area, yet it was declared a slum because of 
measures (of upper-middle class professionals) of low physical condition and low 
income, and completely cleared for redevelopment. The difference between the 
West Enders' satisfaction with the area and the measures of the "professionals" 
provides warning that not only may measures differ, but they may do so because 
some measures reflect the values (and power) of those who are doing the measuring 
rather than the values of those whose well-being is being evaluated. Mourn (1988) 
discovered that only ten percent of the variance in quality of life scales was 
explained by socio-demographic variables. 



^ ue to gender, class and ethnic differences, and the importance of local salience, it is 
ind SUrpnsmg that nu ^erous measures of well-being have been developed by social 
fw! Cat ° rS researcher s but that still no standard metric of it has been devised 
<I°hnson 1988; Oppong et al 1988). 
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A NEW APPROACH TO FOREST COMMUNITY WELL-BEING 



This section begins with a definition of community and forest-dependence, two 
concepts which require clarification. Amartya Sen's novel "capabilities and 
functioning" approach to well-being follows. His approach is expanded with an 
increased emphasis on the community and "place." 

Some Basic Concepts 

The Concept of Community 

We define community in terms of a locality-based shared identity. That is, we 
define community both as a specific place and as a sense of belonging and a shared 
identification among individuals who live in that place. This is discussed further 
below. 5 

The Concept of Forest-Dependence 

We define forest-dependent communities as those immediately adjacent to forest 
and/or those with a high economic dependence on forest-based industries, 
including timber as well as tourism-related jobs and services. This broader 
definition of forest communities is necessary for three reasons. 

First, the term "forest-dependence" suggests that a community's primary 
relationship is to a biological forest, and, as it is commonly used, the relationship is 
to wood products. It is true that forest-dependent communities rely on the 
biological forest resource, but a community's dependence, particularly one in which 
a number of residents work in the wood products industry, is also on the economic 
and social structure which permits (and demands) particular uses of the forest 
resource and mediates the terms of a community's participation in and access to the 
economic and social benefits of this resource. The strongest relation is to the social 
not the biological system. Thus, within the context of the forest products industry, a 
community's ability to gain economically is a function of not only the biological 
condition of the forest but also 1) the extent to which controllers of the supply 
permit commercial timber harvesting, 2) the extent to which those who control 



5 It is important to acknowledge that social relationships exceed the formal administrative and 
informal boundaries of a community (Strathern 1984). Though such relationships do not fit with a 
locality-based notion community, they remain important. Small, rural forest communities include 
overlapping sets of social groups, and these groups are likely to prove important in understanding how 
local community well-being is influenced by forest policy. 
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wood products jobs create them in or near the community, and 3) the terms upon 
which these jobs become available. 

Second, communities can be economically dependent upon the forest without any 
forest-based commodity production whatsoever. Machlis and Force (1988) point out 
that forest- or timber-dependency is generally determined in forest commodity 
production or economic terms (e.g., measures of forest industries sales, percentage of 
total income earnings from the forestry sector and forest industry employment). 
The commodity production perspective, however, ignores communities which do 
not produce a single board foot of timber. There are many communities whose 
raison d'etre is forest tourism or as a retirement locale, and they are increasing in 
number. In these communities the forest is important as an aesthetic backdrop. 
When forest-dependence is measured using variables related to commodity 
production, these communities are ignored. 

Third, forest dependence can occur with no economic relationship to the forest 
resource; dependence may be defined in terms of quality of life attributes, such as an 
unpolluted environment, and recreation opportunities, and as repositories of social 
meaning, including the notions of escape and spiritual rejuvenation. Non- 
economic attributes lead to a dependency of a different type but one no less 
important. The forest, and the associated clean air and water and the sense of escape 
it provides from urban pressures, is a vital locational attribute that attracts people to 
forest communities. In this manner, forests take on symbolic and locality-based 
importance (Burch n.d.; Hester 1985). This type of dependence is discussed further 
as sense of place, below. 

Sen's Concepts of Capabilities and Functionings 

Sen (1984, 1985a, 1985b, 1987, 1990) offers what he calls the capabilities and 
functionings approach as an alternative for the evaluation of well-being. This 
approach includes an evaluation of the freedom or opportunities an individual has 
to choose from (capabilities), and the achievements of that individual (functionings) 
or what she or he "succeeds in doing with the commodities and characteristics at his 
or her command" (1985b:10). Sen's approach to well-being counters the problem of 
the limitation of socio-demographic measures, such as measures of opulence, by 
evaluating not just the goods at one's disposal, but haw they contribute to what a 
Person can do. .For example, using the opulence perspective, commodity command 
*ng equal, an individual who owns a bicycle would be considered better off than 
one who does not. In the case of the happy but handicapped logger, ownership of a 
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bicycle which cannot be ridden does not contribute to his transportation 
functioning. This is what Sen (1984:317) refers to as the "capability to function/' 

The capability and functioning approach addresses the subjective indicator problem 
by dividing the evaluation into two parts: "i) specification of the functioning 
achievements, and ii) the valuation of the functioning achievements" (1985b:30). 
Thus, to return once again to our deprived but happy logger, the specification of his 
functionings would clearly indicate a low level of well-being, despite a high 
personal valuation of well-being. 

What is unique about Sen's capability and functionings approach is that it requires 
an analysis of the opportunities or freedom individuals have (capabilities), and 
their achievements or successes (functionings) in light of their opportunities. For 
our logger to have a high level of well-being he must not only feel well but in fact be 
physically well to enable him to take advantage of available opportunities. Sen, 
however, restricts the analysis of well-being to the individual, and avoids the sticky 
problem of a contextually based valuation of various capabilities and functionings, 
which is important for a complete and "human" well-being evaluation. 

The Importance of Community 

Taking part in the life of a community contributes to one's personal well-being, by 
increasing one's feeling of being a part of the community and making the 
community a better place to live. Taking part without financial reward in 
community planning efforts or helping to build a residential care facility for seniors 
and the disabled, the latter of which may improve the capabilities and functionings 
of our logger (giving him something to be genuinely cheery about), are good for 
one's community. Well-being analysis must therefore include evaluation of actions 
which improve (or worsen) the capabilities and functioning of an individual and 
the capabilities and functionings of other community members, or the community 
as a whole. Such action, formally termed "commitments," contributes to well- 
being, although it may not contribute to one's personal well-being narrowly defined. 

Sen (1987:28) ignores "commitments" in the calculus of personal well-being. He 
does so by making a distinction between actions based on "sympathy" which are 
included in calculations of well-being and actions based on "commitment" which 
are not. 6 Help provided to an individual which has the effect of making the helper 



6 Sen includes "commitments" in a category called "agency achievement" (1987:28) or "agency freedom" 
(1985:203) According to Sen (1985:203), "agency achievement" is a more inclusive category than 
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"feel- and indeed be- better off" is "sympathy/' This increases one's personal well- 
being. The behavior category of "commitments," on the other hand, involve 
personal action (it too may be help provided to another) which, Sen states, "in the 
net, [is not] beneficial to the agent himself." Sen adds, 'This would put action 
outside the range of promoting one's own well-being." 7 

Etzioni (1988:40-45) states that the category of action called "commitments" is moral 
behavior. This is because such action is based on intentions, not consequences or 
effects. 8 Testifying in court (without financial reward) on behalf of our 
downtrodden logger in support of his claims for compensation for work-sustained 
injuries, regardless of whether he wins the case or not, is an example of this type of 
action. One testifies because of a belief in the correctness of the action or out of a 
sense of obligation or duty. Motivations for these actions spring from internalized 
values, not personal well-being calculations. Benn (1982:49-50) claims, such actions 
flow from "traditions of behavior" which "are not individually conceived goals, but 
reflect those of our culture and communities." Selznick (1987:447), in a similar 
vein, offers the perspective of the "implicated self," which holds that humans are 
dependent on others for personality development and "psychological sustenance." 
Selznick (p. 451) adds, "A morality of the implicated self builds on the 
understanding that our deepest and most important obligations flow from identity 
and relatedness, rather than consent." As Bellah et al (1985) and Maclntyre (1984) 
have pointed out, human identity is found in community, as community is a 
collective living tradition. Individuals are thus constituted by social relationships. 
There is a reciprocal and interdependent relationship between an individual and 
others in her/his community, and to neglect the community means neglecting an 
important — indeed vital — aspect of the individual. 

It is important to point out that a community of shared values does not equal a 
community of conformity (Lasch 1988:178). Lasch states that social solidarity is not 



personal well-being, and includes "what a person is free to do and achieve in pursuit of whatever goals 
or values he or she regards as important." He points out (1987:28) that by expanding the focus of 
attention and including "commitments," we move from "personal well-being" to "agency achievement." 

Sen s rejection of an action because it is "in the net" not "beneficial to the agent himself" involves an 
evaluation of action (and its consequences) after the fact. He, however, does not discuss at what point 
s calculation should take place nor what measures should be made to determine whether a behavior 
is beneficial or not. Both categories of behavior, "commitments" and "sympathies" may involve action 
^or which the motivation for action stems from the desire to help another person. Sen states (1987:28) 
e is concerned with effects; but given the nature of this decision rule, Sen avoids culturally determined 
8 navior in th e calculous of personal well-being. 

^Intentions may also be considered the "intrinsic character'' of action, which is taken here to be the 
19 88^Ha^dTi988) t0 eValuate because the consequences of action may not be predictable. (Etzioni 
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''an identity of interests; it rests on public conversation. It rests on social and 
political arrangements that serve to encourage debate instead of foreclosing it." 
Communal relationships, with the associated responsibilities they bring, and 
freedom to choose are both coveted values. 

By adopting the perspective of "traditions of behavior, or an "implicated self," an 
assessment of well-being requires evaluation of the well-being of individuals with 
an eye. on their community. An individual should not and can not stand apart 
from her or his community, particularly if some of the most important values flow 
from it. The community and its traditions must therefore be seen as informing the 
evaluation of well-being. 9 

Sense of Place 

A living tradition reflective of local culture and community contains the notion of 
place. For communities which are surrounded by forests, the forest landscape is an 
immediate and important aspect of place. An analysis of well-being in the forest 
community therefore must include an analysis of the community members' 
perceptions of the forest and their locales. Meinig (1979:46) states, 

... a well-cultivated sense of place is an important dimension of human 
well-being. Carried further, one may discover an implicit ideology that 
the individuality of places is a fundamental characteristic of subtle and 
immense importance to life on earth, that all human events take place, 
all problems are anchored in place, and ultimately can only be 
understood in such terms. 

Wendel (1987) found the residents of the forest community in California chose the 
response "the trees /the forest" to a question asking about the most important place 
in the community. For the residents of this community, the trees and the forest 
were important for many reasons: they represented a link with their past tradition 
of logging, a connection to their present and future economic base of tourism and to 
aesthetic values, to mention a just a few. 



* Sen would disagree with the extension of well-being analysis to involve consideration of a community 
through the inclusion of "commitments." He nonetheless recognizes the importance of community to 
well-being, stating, in 1990, "Some functionings are very elementary... others may be more complex but 
still widely valued such as achieving self-respect, or taking part in the life of the community" 
(emphasis added). 

10 Warren (1978) observed that horizontal linkages (ties between organizations within a community) 
have been overwhelmed by vertical linkages (ties to organiztions and institutions outside the 
community). Warren argued that the rising influence of an increasingly urban society frequently results 
in a decline of a community's distinctiveness, self-sufficiency and individual interactions. 
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The forest surrounding a community is often perceived as both a resource and a 
landscape. As a resource, it provides tangible commodities that sustain 
communities economically through the processes of exchange and subsistence. As a 
landscape, the forest may share an identity that is closer to that of community. In 
this sense, as Relph (1976:34) suggests, landscape may represent ''an expression of 
communally held beliefs and values and of interpersonal involvements/' Hester 
(1985) calls places which reinforce and help define the community living tradition 
"sacred" places. Such places also provide the linkage between individual and society 
(Burch n.d.). Thus place or the forest is part of the collective living tradition in the 
forest community. Kaufman and Kaufman (1946:30), using the "stability" language, 
state, "A meaningful tradition is always an important part of the life of a stable 
community. A tradition is needed.... which magnifies the significance of the forest 
and portrays the relationship of forest and people." 

Tuan (1979:90) takes a broader view of landscape, positing that humans have a view 
of it that is both horizontal and vertical: 'The vertical view sees landscape as a 
domain, a work unit, or a natural system necessary to human livelihood in 
particular and to organic life in general; the side view sees landscape as space in 
which people act, or as scenery for people to contemplate." In this manner, the 
vertical view corresponds to an objective perspective and the horizontal to a 
subjective perspective, both of which, like culture, combine to make up an 
integrated image that cannot be easily disaggregated. As such, for Tuan, landscape is 
a "construct of mind and feeling" (p. 89). Berry (1987), in a somewhat similar vein, 
believes community to be inseparable from its place, with community and place 
mutually supportive. They represent the natural and the human economies to 
which each offering the other the possibility of a lasting and livable life. 

As a landscape, sacred place, or resource, the forest supports local residents, and 
contributes to the definition they have of themselves and an understanding of who 
they are. Well-being analysis includes the notion of place because lifeways of 
community members and landscape are intertwined, as a forest provides not only 
the means of production for some, but sustenance to the local living tradition, 
economically and spiritually. 

Summary: Forest Community Weil-Being 

Jn the various parts of this study, we are concerned with both the well-being of 
individuals and the collective well-being of the communities in which they live. 
s we discuss this, we will be using some familiar terms in unfamiliar ways. When 



we speak of community capacity we refer to the ability of a community to address 
local problems and to respond to external threats. When we speak of commitments 
we refer to actions which improve the community and community capacity often 
without concern for the personal benefit of the actor. 

Inclusion of the category of behavior of "commitments'' broadens the conception of 
well-being in two significant ways. First, it acknowledges that capabilities and 
functioning are in part defined by the community. Communities are composed of 
and sustained by individuals, and individuals are shaped by their community. 
Thus the very idea of well-being is rooted in the culture of a community. Viewed in 
this light, how community-defined here as a locality-based collection of 
individuals-fosters or inhibits individual thinking about capabilities and 
individuals' ability to function must be considered. For example, jobs in the timber 
industry, long considered a vital part of forest community well-being, may indeed be 
important for individuals living in one forest community, while in another forest 
community, composed exclusively of retirees, it is of little value. 

A second implication of a broadened conception of well-being is that relationships 
within a community involve a component of responsibility to communal 
relationships. This involves practices of commitment which make up patterns of 
individual allegiance and responsibility directed towards community. These 
relationships represent an important aspect of individual and community well- 
being, and highlight the reciprocal and interdependent relationship between an 
individual and her or his community group. Implicit in this perspective is the idea 
that a collective good exists; well-being may be improved by residents working on 
community projects which, narrowly conceived, are of no benefit to them 
personally. Responsibility to community relationships also requires explicit 
recognition of local residents' conception and valuation of place. 

The emphasis on the individuals and the local community does not mean that 
social and political arrangements negotiated beyond community boundaries should 
be ignored. They are an important, and in many cases, a critical component of local 
well-being. Actions originating outside of a community may contribute to or 
severely restrict capabilities and functionings of local residents. For example, local 
capabilities may be reduced by forest management decisions which do not involve 
local residents nor take into account local needs. Forest communities are part of the 
larger society, with extensive vertical linkages, to use Warren's (1978) 
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terminology, 10 and those factors which inhibit or expand the capabilities of 
individuals and their individual-level and community-level functioning are 
important. Improving the ability of a community to respond to and influence 
decisions made outside community boundaries that affect them, is another way of 
improving the well-being of community residents. 

What is unique about this approach to the study of community well-being is that it 
calls for an analysis of not only present conditions and residents' feelings about 
them, but it also involves an analysis of factors which reduce local well-being, and 
an analysis of how individuals and their communities respond to these factors. It 
involves an examination of how individuals and communities create 
opportunities, or to use Sen's terminology, capabilities, which expand the possible 
functionings or achievements of community members and improve well-being. In 
so doing, in addition to identifying general levels of individual and community 
well-being, one of the significant benefits of this approach will be to illustrate the 
type of actions, and arenas for action, forest policy can stimulate to improve forest 
community well-being. 




Wan- 
have bSow 78 ^ 0 ^^ that hori2ontal linka ges (ties between organizations within a community) 
community) yj vhe,med b y verti <*l linkages (ties to organiztions and institutions outside the 
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STUDY 1 STATISTICAL STUDY OF FOREST COUNTY WELL-BEING 
Limits of the Data Set 

We must begin with a caveat. These data do not present a picture of present-day 
forest counties in California. Rather they present a picture of relations between 
factors which were measured in 1980, predating changes in the timber industry 
which occurred during the decade of the 80s. Nonetheless, we believe that the 
relationships found here still hold. However, it would be prudent to update these 
data using the 1990 census which will become available for analysis in mid 1993. 
Another constraining factor in our data set was the fact that there is no direct 
measure of the effect of California's large, albeit illegal, marijuana industry which is 
frequently located on both private and public forest land. This forest use clearly 
affects both levels of income and crime (both likely to be underreported). The use of 
county level data also presents some problems. For example, county level data may 
mask persisting pockets of poverty since the in-migration of higher income 
households may lower county-level poverty rates. In addition, certain record 
keeping practices make it impossible to use certain kinds of variables. For example, 
because some counties either have no facilities for high risk births or no obstetric 
care at all, births for those counties take place elsewhere. This makes otherwise 
sensitive measures such as birthweight invalid. Despite these limitations, the 
insights provided by these data should help in the formulation of forest policy. 

Definition of Forest County 

Forest counties (Table 1) were defined as those which in 1980 had a forest cover of 
over 50 percent or in which 3 percent or more of the 1980 wages came from forest 
sector industries and in which timber was cut commercially. This includes counties 
in which forests are a significant presence on the landscape or in which use of the 
county forests for timber is a significant part of the county's economy. 11 It excludes 
counties which only process timber from other counties since the well-being of 
these counties can not be affected by the manipulation of local forest resources. 
However, it should be kept in mind, that forest policies will eventually affect well- 
being in these counties also. 



11 Three percent may not seem at first blush to constitute a significant economic sector. However, 
this refers to direct employment only, thus excluding employment in the industries and services 
that directly support the timber industry such as saw shops. 
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Table 1. Forest Counties Used in Study 

fjnuntv Percent of Forest Land Percent Forest Sector Wages 



Alpine 


78 


0 


Amador 


63 


37 


Butte 


52 


7 


Calaveras 


72 


4 


Del Norte 


95 


50 


El Dorado 


82 


8 


Glenn 


34 


4 


Humboldt 


81 


30 


Lake 


81 


4 


Lassen 


44 


26 


Madera 


56 


7 


Marioosa 


71 


o 


Mendor ino 


81 




Mod or 




94 


Napa 


65 


n 
i/ 


Nevada 


77 


13 


Placer 


OO 


ID 


Plumac 


QC 
OO 


49 


San Mateo 


52 


i 
l 


Santa Barhara 


V7 

0/ 


0 


Santa Cm? 


OO 


i 




83 


13 


Sierra 


54 


67 


Siskiyou 


80 




Sonoma 


52 


3 


Tehama 


64 


43 


Trinity 


93 


47 


Tulare 


48 


4 


Tuolomne 


77 


18 
2 


Ventura 
Vuba 


51 


41 


13 
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In order to control for the confounding factor of urbanization, a separate analysis 
was done of Non-urban Forest Counties, excluding counties which in 1980 had a city 
with a population of 50,000 or greater (Santa Barbara, San Mateo and Ventura 
counties.) 

Dependent Variables 

We consider well-being to have four basic dimensions — economic well-being, 
health, the extent of social pathology, and capacity. Because counties are 
administrative rather than social units 12 , trying to measure capacity was not possible 
at this level. 

Rotated varimax principal components analysis was used to determine which of the 
variables chosen on a conceptual basis provided the best measure of each 
dimension 13 . Variables with a factor coefficient of less than .70 were eliminated. 

Factor analysis of 18 poverty variables 14 yielded four factors. The first factor 
resulting from this analysis accounted for 55 percent of the variance and can be seen 
in Table 2. POVALL was chosen as the representative variable rather than some 
slightly higher loading factors because it measures poverty for the entire county 
population and thus is representative of the county as a whole. Factor analysis of 13 
health variables 15 resulted in four factors. A major disadvantage of using factor 


12 Perry (1986) has heavily criticized the use of counties as a unit of analysis in any sociological 
research because it was not a unit with real social meaning. 

13 We are grateful to Doug Gwynn for making available the California Center for Applied Research 
data tape of poverty variables. The results of his analysis are published in Gwynn et al (1989). 

14 Percent of persons in poverty in 1980 
Percent of persons in poverty in rural areas in 1980 
Percent of persons in poverty in urban areas in 1980 
Percent of families in poverty in rural areas in 1980 
Percent of families in poverty in 1980 
Percent of households in poverty in 1980 
Percent of Anglos in poverty in 1980 
Percent of Blacks in poverty in 1980 
Percent of Hispanics in poverty in 1980 
Percent of Native Americans in poverty in 1980 
Percent of Asians in poverty in 1980 

Percent of female heads of families with child in poverty in 1980 
Percent of children under 6 in poverty in 1980 
Percent of persons 65 and over in poverty in 1980 

Percent of poverty households paying 20 percent of their income for energy 
Percent poverty households without a vehicle in 1980 

Percent of poverty households paying 25 percent of their income for housing in 1980 
Percent of unemployed female household heads in poverty in 1980 

15 Percent low birth rate, 1980 
Percent inadequate prenatal care, 1980 
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analysis is that conceptually murky factors can emerge. This was the case with the 
health factor analysis. The sole exception was a factor on which birthweight loaded 
highly. However, as explained above, because of the geographical distribution of 
obstetric services, this measure was not valid. Thus, instead of the results of the 
factor analysis we used a conceptually clean indicator — work-related injuries. 

Factor analysis of seven social pathology variables 16 resulted in two factors. The 
highest loading variable on factor 1, shown in Table 2, which accounted for 45 
percent of the variable, was chosen as the representative variable for this 
dimension. 

In addition to the variables discussed above, we included two variables in order to 
measure income distribution: median family income in 1979 and a gini coefficient 
for income calculated from the 17 income categories of the 1980 census. As a result, 
the following measures were used as dependent variables: 

Economic Well-being 

Poverty (POVALL): percent of persons in poverty in 1980 (Source: Bureau of the 
Census, 1983) 

Average income (MEDFAMY): median family income in 1979 (Source: Bureau of 
the Census, 1983) 

Income inequality (GININC): Gini coefficients for 1979 family income (Source: 
Calculated from Bureau of the Census, 1983) 



Age-adjusted death rate per 1000 1979-81 
Years of life lost index in 1973-77 
infant deaths per 1000 live births 1980 
' ersons with shigellosis per 100,000 in 1980 
^ersons with tuberculosis per 100,000 in 1980 

ercent of kindergarten children needing immunizations in 1980 
PerrT? t work - related injuries per 1000 workers 1980 
Person med,care d »sability in county population 1979 
Percent *? develo P ment disability clients per 10,000 1980-81 
Rehahin? F TSOns 16-64 with work-limiting disability 1980 
1 «»b!litabon clients per 10,000 1980 

rtomiades per 10,000 1983 
per 10,000 1983 
Assaults per 10,000 1983 
^gUnes per 10,000 1983 
Al 00 lS^i us ««d Per 10^)001983 

^ ; abut"? clients P* r 10 '°°0 "80 
8 al >use clients per 10,000 1980 




Health 

Work injuries (WORKHURT): Percent work injured rate per 1000 workers, 1980 
(Source: California Center For Applied Research Data Tape) 



Social Pathology 

Rate of Burglary (BURGLARP): Percent of burglaries per 10,000 in 1983 (Source: 
California Center For Applied Research Data Tape) 



Table 2. Social Well-Being Factors 

Poverty Factor 1 
Variables 17 Loading 


Social Pathology Factor 1 
Variables Loading 


POVALL 


.90946* 


RAPEP 


-.03400 


POVFAMLY 


.92608 


BURGLARP 


.94984 


POVHH 


.21898 


FBIRATIO 


.94382 


POVRURAL 


.91526 


DRUGTOT 


-.00961 


RFAMPOV 


.92455 






POV ANGLO 


.78621 






POVLATIN 


-.05004 






POVNAMER 


.88894 






POVOLD 


.82684 






POVENERG 


.03753 






POVHOUSE 


-.35237 







* Variables in boldface were chosen to represent the factor. 



Independent Variables 

We used five independent variables to measure the nature of use and management 
of the forest resource: economic importance of forestry sector, amount of public 
land, concentration of private timber land, and the economic importance of 
tourism. In addition we measured the amount of inmigration into the county. 



I? POVALL percent of persons in poverty in 1980; POVFAMLY percent of families in poverty in 1980; 
POVHH percent of households in poverty in 1980; POVRURAL percent of persons in poverty in rural 
areas in 1980; RFAMPOV percent of families in poverty in rural areas in 1980; POVANGLO percent of 
Anglos in poverty in 1980; POVLATIN percent of Hispanics in poverty in 1980; POVNAMER percent of 
Native Americans in poverty in 1980; POVOLD percent of persons in poverty 65+ in 1980; POVENER G 
percent of households in poverty paying 20% of income for energy in 1980; POVHOUSE percent of 
households in poverty paying 25% of income for housing in 1980; RAPEP percent of rapes per 10,000 in 
1983; BURGLARP percent of burglaries per 10,000 in 1983; FBIRATIO FBI index adjusted per 10,000 in 
1983; DRUGTOT percent drug abuse client per 10,000 in 1980 
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Rotated varimax principal components analysis was used to determine which of the 
variables chosen on a conceptual basis provided the best measure of the nature of 
forest use and management. Variables with a factor coefficient of less than .70 were 
eliminated. The highest loading variable on each of the forest factors was chosen as 
an individual variable. Five factors (Table 3) emerged from this analysis: 

Factor 1 which accounts one third of the total variance of the structure, indicates a 
general importance of forest in the county economy. Three groups of variables 
loaded highly on this factor: 

a) variables directly measuring the economic importance of the forest (YFOR, 
FORYFW, PCFORLAB and PCFORWGE)* 8 ; 

b) variables measuring the economic importance of forest derived from the 
public sector (PUBYFW and PUBTIMFW) 

c) a variable (MILLFOR) measuring economic importance of forest for mills. 

Factor 2 which together with factor 1 accounts for 62 percent of the total variance of 
the structure indicates the nature of timber use. The following five variables load 
very strongly on this factor: MILLS, NCAPACTY, NTOTCON, PCINDMIL and 
PCPVTRES. 

Factor 3 on which PCPUBTIM, PCPUBRES and PCPVTTIM are highly loaded 
differentiates the public and private forest resources. 

Factor 4 on which PCTRVLAB and PCTRVWGE are highly loaded indicates the 
economic importance of the travel business. 

Factor 5 on which OUTCNTRL and NTOl load highly indicates timber land 
concentration. 



18 "~~ 

fore« wo v° Ua p V3,Ue ° f Hmber P roduction !** ca P ita '' FORYFW dollar value of timber production per 
Percent nf» PCFORLAB forestry jobs as a percent of total county jobs; PCFORWGE forestry wages as a 
worker pim?nS >Unty WageS; PUBYFW doUar value of timb er production from public land per forest 
lar> d Per mm mm™ volume of timber from public land per forest worker; MILLFOR productive forest 
standardized r L number of mills (saw mUIs ' veneer and plywood and other); NCAPACTY 
standardized ttii Ur ca P acitv of miUs (sawmills, veneer, plywood and other); NTOTCON 
Pwcent of tiJE! i consum pnon by mills (sawmills, veneer, plywood and other); PCINDMIL 
PCPUBTIM^? 0Wned by private mills; PCPVT RES percent of county land in private TPZ; 
forest; PCPVTrnT* ° f timberland in P ubIic ownership; PCPUBRES percent of county land in public 
thal are travel r l pe * cent of nmbe rland in private ownership; PCTRVLAB percent of jobs in county 
0UT CNTRL sunn If PCTRVWGE percent of total county wages from travel-related jobs; 
^ acres owned bl of 172 owned b Y absentee owners; NTOl standardized percent of 
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As a result of this process, we used the following measures of our independent 
variables: 

Economic Importance of Forestry Sector 

(YFOR): Total timber production income per capita (Source: California State Board 
of Equalization, 1981) 

Relative Scale of Timber Sector 

(MILLS): Number of mills (Source: Howard, 1984) 

Amount of Public Land 

(PCPUBTIM): Percent of timberland acres under public jurisdiction (Source: 
Colclasure, Moen, and Bollsinger, 1986a; Lloyd, Moen, and Bollsinger, 1986a and b; 
Colclasure, Moen, and Bollsinger, 1986b; Hiserote, Moen, and Bollsinger, 1986) 

Concentration of Private Timber Land 

(NTOl): Percent of TPZ acres owned by the largest owner (Source: County TPZ 
records and parcel maps) 

Economic Importance of Tourism 
(PCTRVWGE): Percentage of total wages under travel-related sector (Source: Travel 
Data Center, 1980) 

Inmigration 

(INMIGRT): Percentage of total number of individuals over the age of 5 years in 
1980 who moved to the county after 1975 (Source: Bureau of the Census, 1983) 

Data Analysis 

The five dependent variables (poverty, average income, income inequality, crime, 
and work injuries) were related linearly to the independent variables and were 
analyzed using path analysis. In path analysis the variables are entered into a 
regression equation in the order of their conceptual importance. This permits the 
deletion of independent variables which are not significantly related to the 
dependent variable and allows the identification of interrelationships among 
independent variables. 



Table 3. Forest Factors 
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Variable 
YFOR 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


.84164* 


.16671 


.11644 


.22103 


-.02207 


FORYFW 


.92312 


.07527 


.08041 


.11303 


.19835 


PCFORLAB 


.82658 


.28855 


.07421 


.07394 


-.03813 


PCFORWGE 


.81084 


.32134 


.09776 


.08472 


-.05317 


PUBYFW 


.81812 


-.13454 


.18696 


.00487 


.24095 


PUBTIMFW 


.86471 


-.14646 


.23777 


.09317 


.19321 


MILLFOR 


.84619 


.00892 


.17618 


-.03756 


.19143 


MILLS 


.00437 


.96679 


-.06675 


-.09481 


-.07141 


NCAPACTY 


.04077 


.97326 


-.00733 


-.09399 


-.09024 


NTOTCON 


.01345 


.95687 


-.04956 


-.08616 


-.08448 


PCINDMIL 


.11452 


.88416 


-.18518 


.05366 


.07801 


PCPVTRES 


.16328 


.89761 


-.30515 


-.02171 


.04765 


PCPUBTIM 


.16436 


-.21218 


.93030 


.11591 


.12291 


PCPUBRES 


.35621 


-.03428 


.74492 


.20041 


.07723 


PCPVTTIM 


-.16436 


.21218 


-.93030 


-.11591 


-.12291 


PCTRVLAB 


.22738 


-.05502 


.09459 


.91290 


.02266 


PCTRVWGE 


.03516 


-.13334 


.25708 


.89825 


.03229 


OUTCNTRL 


.25697 


-.05623 


.14522 


.23198 


.77919 


NTOl 


.17883 


-.04011 


.13759 


-.13512 


.87102 


Percent of Variation 


33.2 


28.8 


9.1 


7.5 


6.1 



Numbers in boldface indicate variables chosen for inclusion in each factor. 




STUDY 2 RAPID RURAL APPRAISAL OF FOREST COMMUNITIES 



The term rapid rural appraisal applies to a set of methods developed to cope with 
two realities: 1) that aggregative statistical data such as those used in study 1 can 
^ask important details, and 2) that in-depth ethnographic methods such as those 
Used in stl *dy 3 are labor intensive and extremely expensive. 19 

Community Selection 

Rapid rural appraisal was used in seven forest dependent communities. The 
P e of communities was chosen as follows. Eighty communities in forest areas 



19 Fn " 

or a detailed discussion of this i 



issue see Chambers (1985). 
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were identified with the help of a key informant and a very large map. From this 
group, 13 communities were chosen that represented diverse areas of the state and 
different kinds of socioeconomic relationships with or dependence on neighboring 
forest resources. The conceptually defined types of forest dependent communities 
used in this study were: timber dependent, tourist dependent, bedroom (that is 
communities that were used as residences either by people working elsewhere or 
retirees), timber dependent on the skids (that is, communities in which a major 
timber operation had closed down and no alternative economic base had emerged), 
and combinations of the above. The following data were collected for each of the 13 
communities in order to evaluate which communities should be studied in greater 
detail. 

Population 

Current population was obtained the Department of Finance, Demographic 
Research Unit's "Population Estimates of California Cities and Counties, January 1, 
1988 to Januarys 1989. " 

Timber Industry Employment 

Every entry in the 1989 Directory of the Forest Products Industry was called to verify 
employment figures and to find out if any local forestry enterprises had been 
omitted. Omitted enterprises were also called. In this way, current and accurat 
timber industry employment figures were obtained. 

Tourism 

The Automobile Association of America's 1990 California/Nevada Tour Book was 
consulted to determine whether or not each community was listed and, if so, how 
many motels /hotels were listed. 

Using these data the following seven communities were chosen for rapid rural 
appraisal: 

Big Bear Valley: tourist community 

Dillon 20 : timber community in transition to tourism 

Fort Bragg: timber community (multi-resource economy) 

Gold Valley: Timber on the skids 



zu Because of their small size and /or the use of intensive ethnographic methods four communities 
given the pseudonyms Dillon, Gold Valley, Pineville, and Timber Grove to protect the identity of th 
communities and of the respondents who lived in them. 
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Hayfork: timber community 

Pineville: timber in transition to bedroom 

Timber Grove: bedroom community (formerly timber and tourism) 

In addition, supplementary fieldwork was undertaken in Nevada County. 

As a general rule, rapid rural appraisal would be undertaken for about the same 
period in all seven communities. However, special circumstances allowed us to 
undertake more lengthy and therefore more detailed research in four of the seven 
communities. Fieldwork was undertaken in Dillon, Gold Valley and Pineville over 
a 22 month period. Fieldwork in Fort Bragg took place over two consecutive 
summers for a total of five months of fieldwork. Fieldwork in Big Bear Valley, 
Timber Grove and Hayfork took place during three week to one month periods. 
Supplementary interviewing was done in Nevada County for a total of three weeks 
of fieldwork. 



Key Informant Interviews 



Fieldwork in the seven communities was undertaken by Jonathan Kusel, Sheila 
Seshan, Cecilia Danks and Leslie Moody. Supplementary field work was 
undertaken in Nevada County by Louise Fortmann. Before undertaking fieldwork, 
researchers read local newspapers and interviewed people familiar with each 
community to identify local people who were important in or knowledgeable about 
the following arenas: education, poverty and social welfare, the economy, the arts, 
housing, development, recreation, the environment. Each respondent was asked to 
recommend other respondents, a form of snowball sampling. The numbers and 
occupational category of the resulting sample of respondents are presented in 
Table 4. 

An the field, interviewers identified themselves and explained the nature of the 
project to each respondent. All respondents were assured of the confidentiality of 
their replies if they did not wish to be quoted. Guaranteeing confidentiality was 
especially important given the fact that many of these communities are quite small 
and m "ch of the interviewing took place during the highly emotionally and 
Politically charged Redwood Summer. Interviews were semi-structured, beginning 
Wl *h brief autobiographical information and continuing with community issues 
^ ^formation. Interviews typically lasted an hour although some interviews ran 
ong as four hours. In all cases interviewers took written or tape-recorded notes 
Whlch then transcribed. 



Table 4. Study 2 Respondents 

Cate gory BBV Timber Grove Dillon Fort Bragg Gold Valley Hayfork Pineville Nevada Citv Total 



Non-forest 

Busines 6 7 : 7 2 2 9 5 28 

Forest 

Industry 3 1 6 16 4 4 5 18 30 g£ 

Public 

Employees 7 6 9 14 6 12 17 4 75 

Voluntary Pig. 10 6 1 8 2 3 Z 6 26 

Other 

Professionals 5 3 2 1 1 ; 4 6 22 

Elected Officials* * 2 : A 2 1 3 2 3 14 

Government 

Resource Agencies^ 3 3 £ 2 6 2 9 1 22 

Homemakera 2 2 6 2 : : 3 5 20 

Retinas 2 = 2 2 1 : 8 4 22 

Youth ; : z 2 : : 1 : 4 

Second 

Homeowners ; 2 - - - - - - 2 

Homeless : ■ : 4 : : : = 4 

Total 22 35 45 48 23 27 71 64 254 



Note: Respondents were categorized by the primary occupation or activity which was of interest when they were selected for interviewing. 
Many respondents fell into more than one category. For example, most elected officials were also business people. Many professionals were 
also environmental activists. Thus, a different organizing scheme would have resulted in a different distribution by category. 

a. Forest industry includes tree planting and timber stand improvement crews, registered professional foresters, loggers, logging truck drivers, 
logging company owners, mill workers and mill owners. Commercial land owners are listed under other categories. 

b. The elected officials category includes both current and former elected officials 

c. Government resource agencies includes the United States Forest Service, the California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection, and the 
California Department of Fish and Game. 
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Non-participant Observation 

In all seven communities researchers attended meetings of official government 
bodies and private voluntary organizations as well as various community events. 

Community Level Data 

Data were also collected on the facilities available in each community or, in the case 
of some facilities, the distance to the nearest facility from communities which lacked 
them. Such data were collected for schools, day care, number and type of businesses, 
medical services, radio stations, newspapers, numbers and types of voluntary 
organizations. Data were also collected on community attributes such as ethnic mix, 
community composition, local history, number and percentage of people on 
welfare, and local issues. Susan Miller assisted in collection and tabulation of the 
media data. 

Data Analysis 

Qualitative analysis of the field data was done in the form of: 

1) Tabular presentation of selected community and county characteristics, 

2) Community profiles consisting of brief community description and identification 
of local issues in each community, and 

3) Action profiles consisting of descriptions of action taken on a locally recognized 
problem within each community and the results. 

STUDY 3 DETAILED STUDY OF THREE FOREST COMMUNITIES 
Community Selection 

The three communities chosen for in-depth study, Pineville, Dillon and Gold 
Valley, lie amidst vast acreage of forest land managed primarily for timber 
production, either by the USDA Forest Service or private industrial landowners, in 
a region which produces 25 percent of California's timber. The three communities 
^ ave a l° n g history of worker involvement in the wood products industry and 
continue to have a high percentage workers employed in the industry (greater than 
u P erc *nt). Specifically, Pineville was chosen because it was first a lumber company 
t0Wn home of a large and successful mill, now long since closed. Dillon was 

included because of its proximity to Pineville and because it is the home of the 
land^^ ^ aUC * ex Lum ^ er Company, a company which owns its considerable forest 
and which has operated continuously for almost fifty years. Additionally, 
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Dillon offered the opportunity to examine a forest community with a rapidly 
growing service industry in contrast to Pineville which has little. Gold Valley w 
added because of its proximity to Pineville and Dillon and because it continues 
come to grips with the relatively recent loss of its mills. The three communities, 
set in spectacular mountain and forest settings and similar in size and percentage 
workers employed in the wood products industry, also offered a longitudin 
glimpse of the effects of mill modernization and one company's struggle f 
survival on workers and the community (Dillon), how a community grapples wi 
the recent loss of its mills (Gold Valley), and the long-term process of communi 
recovery after losing its mill (Pineville). 

Triangulation 

To ensure accuracy in this study, a variety of methods were employed to gather da 
and develop concepts and theories. Participant observation, interviews, review „ 
secondary information including census material and local newspapers, and 
administration of a questionnaire were all used. This general approach to research 
is called triangulation (see Jorgensen 1989:23 for examples of studies using this 
approach). The advantages of such an approach is that inherent weaknesses of any 
one method can be ameliorated by cross-checking with other methods (Seiber 
1978:360). For example, a community questionnaire, which was done in this study 
with 30 local residents going door-to-door with a pre-tested survey, reaches far more 
people than can be reached with in-depth interviews. It is a way of gathering data 
from those who might otherwise be overlooked and of correcting for "elite bias": 
reliance on articulate respondents who are typically higher status individuals 
(Seiber 1978:374). Additionally, data gathered with a questionnaire can be elaborated 
with informal and formal interviews, both of which were used extensively 
throughout the study. Triangulation increases the complexity of research but it 
allows the researcher to take advantage of the strengths of individual methods and 
reduces exposure to their weaknesses (Denzin 1978:339). Use of a variety of methodl 
or multiple levels of analysis broadens the scope of the study and leads to a m 
comprehensive picture of the study data. Discussing theory formulation from da 
Glaser and Strauss (1967:68) state, 'Theory generated from just one kind of d 
never fits, or works as well as theory generated from diverse slices of data on 
same category." Furthermore, by requiring an examination of data from multi 
perspectives, triangulation makes the researcher more intimate with the da 
Checking and rechecking data from different perspectives "deepens" the ove: 
understanding of it and helps to improve generated theory. 



Participant Observation 
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The primary method employed in this study was participant observation 
undertaken by Jonathan Kusel. The explicit goal of participant observation is to 
learn about the lives and events in the community from the perspective of local 
residents (Agar 1980:69; Crane and Angrosino 1984:64; Denzin 1978:3; Jorgensen 
1989:20). It involves close interaction with and observation of local residents and 
their activities. The debate over appropriate methods in science also includes the 
issue of researcher involvement with those whom he or she studies. Researcher 
involvement in people's lives, specifically concerning the type of relationships she 
or he forms, and the distribution of research benefits can vary considerably. For 
example, Bell and Newby (1971:70) point out that community residents involved in 
the research may share little in the fruits of their own and the researcher's efforts. 
Jorgensen (1989:71-2) also acknowledges that a research project may provide no 
benefits at all to those studied but emphasizes that a morally responsible researcher 
should be open to providing benefits in exchange for assistance. Spradley (1980:18- 
23) discusses giving "equal weight" to research interests and the concerns of those 
studied. The ways in which research can be useful and used by those studied should 
be considered by the researcher. Van Esterlik (1985:62-63) asserts that it is 
unacceptable for researchers not to "pay back" their informants and the 
communities they study. She suggests one way to do this is to produce useful local 
knowledge. 

In this study Kusel stressed the "participant" aspect of the participant observer role. 
Prior to beginning the community study, Kusel gave considerable thought to the 
question: what type of relationships could be established fairly? Kusel was 
concerned about the kind of relationships he would develop with individuals and 
about taking information from individuals and the community without "paying 
back" or contributing something in return. Without knowing what type of 
relationships would develop and how exactly he could contribute, Kusel set out to 
participate as much as possible as an active and concerned community member. His 
involvement with the community and reflection upon that involvement was 
recorded daily in a field journal. 

fielcT^ 1Wed ^ a m ° deSt house in PinevUle throughout the 22 months of 

work. They developed close friendships with a number of individuals and 
told * ine y were considered part of one local extended family, as one member 

comm Whether they liked 11 or not " The y did - The y participated in many 
unity activities, and attended numerous social gatherings and holiday 
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festivities. Kusel attended numerous public meetings in Pineville, Dillon and Gold 
Valley. He and his wife also joined a Methodist Church in nearby Dillon, and he 
served in the Pineville Volunteer Fire Department for 21 months. The fire 
department experience offered the opportunity to get involved in a vital aspect of 
town life and to meet a number of long-time Pineville residents. He drilled 
regularly, fought fires and in successive years was voted treasurer and vice-president 
of the Pineville Volunteer Fire Department. With the help of two others, he 
spearheaded a fund-raiser which raised $1300.00 for fire fighting equipment. 

He also got involved with several local baseball teams. After a long winter, baseball 
is a focal point of activities in the mountain communities. It has been a tradition i 
the spring and summer in Pineville since the early days of the mill. A good baseball 
player could always find a job at the mill, as mill teams were some of the best ' 
Northern California. The first summer, after dusting off skills dormant for almos 
twenty-years (and unfortunately remaining dormant for most of the summer) 
Kusel played on a team in the Pineville league. He played with a group of mostl 
long-time residents- including local law enforcement officers, a contractor, mil 
workers and the like. Some had played together for years. He made the tea" 
primarily because they were short a few players, but they always treated him kindly. 
The following summer he played on a team in Dillon, in a different league. Thi 
team was made up of mostly younger players, many of whom had grown up in the 
area, gone away to school and had returned either temporarily for summer work or 
for year-round work. His favorite baseball experience, however, was as a co-coach of 
a Little League team in Pineville. He worked closely with children (ages 9-12) an 
got to know their parents. In the study communities, one of the best ways of gettin 
to know adults is through their children. Many community activities revolv 
around the schools and activities involving children. Coaching and playing baseb 
offered the opportunity to learn a great deal simply by listening to the stories tol 
around the baseball diamond. 

This study benefited enormously from the activities of his wife, Amy Hafsru 
During the first summer of fieldwork, Hafsrud directed the local recreation progr 
at Pineville Park. She worked closely with local children and became familiar wi 
many families. She was employed by the only community governmental body, th 
Pineville Community Services District. Her work at the park provided an excelle 
entree into the community (initially, Kusel was known to a number of residents 
Mr. Hafsrud). Hafsrud also worked with the Drug and Alcohol and Mental Heal 
Departments of Lincoln and Caron Counties. She coordinated drug and alcohol-fr* 6 
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activities for grade and high schoolers and designed a therapeutic recreation 
program for "kids at risk" in Caron County. During the last fourteen months of 
fieldwork, Hafsrud worked regularly as a substitute teacher in Pineville at both the 
elementary and high schools. Hafsrud's presence, her work and the friendships she 
developed with local women increased Kusel's exposure to local women and to 
"women's" issues. She opened avenues that otherwise would have been extremely 
difficult if not impossible for a lone male researcher to explore. Kusel attributes the 
community of Pineville's quick acceptance of him to his wife and her work success. 

Community Questionnaire 

After attending many community meetings, Kusel suggested to the steering 
committee of one group, the Pineville Concerned Citizens (PCC), that the group 
consider conducting a survey of the town to gauge public opinion about the 
incineration plant proposal in order to determine the desires of Pineville residents. 
He offered to put the questionnaire together and tabulate results with their help. In 
this way, he was able to return something of benefit to the community. The 
steering committee agreed to conduct a survey and formulated most of the 
questions. The advantage of having residents formulate questions was that they 
knew the town and the important issues far better than an outside researcher could 
know them. The questions the committee developed, many asking about the wants 
and concerns of residents, coincided nicely with information needs of this research. 
Kusel did add several questions to the questionnaire consisting primarily of 
demographic information. The questionnaire was reviewed several times by the 
steering committee, and then pre-tested at one of the PCCs public meetings (see 
below for a copy of the questionnaire). 

Paul Williams, an informal leader in the PCC, and Kusel coordinated the 
distribution and collection of the community questionnaire. A total of twenty-nine 
People, most of them from the PCC, administered the questionnaire. Williams 
enlisted the help of friends and acquaintances to distribute in areas which were not 
covered by members of the PCC. Each volunteer distributed the questionnaire in a 
oc -long area, which included about two dozen houses, near her or his own 

dUtr- enCe ' A ^ Volunteers covered lar S er ueas ^ The PCC deliberately had people 
^tribute questionnaires close to their own residences to foster local networking. 

standardize questionnaire administration, volunteers were given a list of 
asked 0 ^ ^ * indicatin 8 the P recise ar ea they were to cover. They were 
com t0 retUm a marked ma P indicating: 1) residences which had returned a 
eted questionnaire; 2) residences which had not returned a questionnaire; 3) 
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residences which had refused to answer the survey; and 4) vacant houses. The 
instructions also included a paragraph explaining why the PCC was conducting the 
survey. 

The distribution and collection of the questionnaires required almost two months to 
complete, although most questionnaires were collected within a month. 
Volunteers walked door-to-door after work and on weekends during the months of 
February and March. Volunteers explained that the purpose of the questionnaire 
was to learn residents' opinions about what is needed in the town, so the PCC could 
better respond to the community. Volunteers explained that this was the residents' 
chance to provide input and they would not be identified with their answers. 
Questionnaires were not left at houses without personal contact. Collection of most 
questionnaires proved relatively easy: a questionnaire was dropped off the first time 
a volunteer visited and it was completed by the appointed pick-up time. Most 
volunteers reported that the vast majority of residents were receptive to the survey. 
Volunteers reported talking to other residents at length about various issues in the 
community. Visits often took more than a few minutes. One volunteer reported 
that distribution of the questionnaire gave her the opportunity finally to meet a I 
neighbor who lived only several houses up the street. They talked for over an hour. 

There were residents, however, who made collection of completed questionnaires 
difficult: some were rarely home or kept odd hours and others either "forgot" to fill 
out the questionnaire or lost it. For those residents who were rarely home, odd 
hour or weekend visits were necessary to make contact. Volunteers occasionally 
asked neighbors the best time to make contact. For the reluctant (or absentminded) 
residents, continual stops and reminders were necessary to obtain a return. One 
volunteer reported visiting a resident over a half-dozen times. She said the 
individual did not want to fill out a questionnaire, but because he never refused 
outright, she persisted. She felt that answering the community questionnaire was a 
community responsibility and impressed this fact upon respondents. Her reluctant 
respondent eventually handed her a completed questionnaire. Many other 
volunteers shared this sense of responsibility. There were numerous stories of j 
multiple visits to residences to obtain completed questionnaires. 

After volunteers turned in questionnaires and their marked maps, Williams and 
Kusel confirmed the houses marked vacant and made additional attempts to obtain 
questionnaires from those residence from which a questionnaire had not bee* 1 
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received (and had not already refused). 21 Some residents had not been contacted, as 
not all volunteers were equally diligent. After reading newspaper accounts of the 
conclusion of the survey, a number of those who had not been contacted, thought 
they had been left out. They thanked Williams and Kusel for their efforts to include 
them in the survey. Collection of the remaining questionnaires proved interesting 
and demanding. On a third visit, an individual apologetically reported that she had 
not filled the questionnaire out. She asked Kusel if he would mind if she had a 
tutor, who was helping her with reading and her paper work, assist her with the 
questionnaire. He collected the questionnaire the next day. On three occasions he 
read the questionnaire to respondents and wrote their verbal answers for them 22 . 
One was an old couple who wanted to fill it out but found the print too small to 
read. Two other respondents could not read. One of the non-readers did not admit 
his problem, but his desire to participate in the survey, the look on his face and his 
loss for words when he was asked if he would fill out the questionnaire led Kusel to 
believe he could not read. Kusel quickly read a question to give the respondent an 
idea of the questionnaire, and he answered it. Kusel offered to go through the rest 
of the questionnaire and the respondent agreed. Reluctant respondents were offered 
the opportunity to refuse. Yet while no one accepted outright, some questionnaires 
were never completed and the would-be respondent classified as a refusal. 

The best measure of success of local involvement in questionnaire design and 
collection, can be measured in the return rate and the quality of responses. A 
completed questionnaire was received from slightly more than 91 percent of all 
occupied residences. Many respondents wrote extensive comments. This reflects a 
commitment of residents to their community as well as the dedication of the 
volunteers. A disadvantage of having the survey administered by the PCC, was that 
some questions could not be asked. For example, the PCC could not ask respondents 
their occupational status or income level. There was no reason for the PCC to 
gather such information and it would have been inappropriate for the group to do 
s °/ particularly with local residents collecting the survey. This disadvantage was 
outweighed by the benefits of having residents formulate locally salient questions, 
^d respondents knowing they were answering a questionnaire that truly was a 
immunity project. 



21 D ; 

and * e winter months ' untracked snow surrounding a house, snow remaining on a south side roof 
*mk an earIy evenin S smokeless chimney indicated a vacancy. If there was any question, they checked 
2 lin neighbors. 

*Dn» eSe ex P eriences provide anectdotal evidence of a problem not dealt with elsewhere in this 
rural illiteracy. 



The PCC questionnaire was slightly modified and administered to grades eight 
through twelve at the Pineville high school. For example, some questions 
specifically asked about teen concerns or recreation opportunities for teens, as 
opposed to concerns or recreation opportunities generally. High school students are 
a sensitive group. Freudenberg (1984) found adolescents in a rapidly growing 
community were less satisfied and more negative than their counterparts in control 
communities while the same relationship did not hold for the adults. These 
questionnaires can be found below. 

Key Informant Interviews 

Formal and informal interviews were conducted frequently throughout the study. 
Informal interviewing is one of the most basic elements of participant observation. 
It involves any informal questioning outside of pre-planned one-to-one 
communication. Informal interviews were almost a daily occurrence throughout 
the study period, and were recorded in a daily journal. Formal interviews involve 
pre-arranged interviews at a specific time and may be structured or unstructure 
(Agar 1980:90; Crane and Angrosino 1984:57-58; Jorgensen 1988:88-90; Spradle 
1980:123). In a structured interview, respondents are asked a uniform set of 
questions. Formal interviews in this study were, for the most part, unstructured. 

People who were formally interviewed were approached as research collaborate* 
This approach is designed to reduce the power asymmetry inherent in a tradition 
question and answer method and "empower" respondents to create a more fr 
flowing exchange of ideas (Mishler 1986). Kusel began each interview with 
description of the study. Respondents were then asked to provide a bri 
biographical sketch. The interview then flowed from this sketch. Questions abo 
such things as community life, significant events and institutional relationshi 
were asked in the context of an individual's experiences. This allowed responden 
to answer questions reflecting on their own life experiences and provide accoun 
which had personal meaning for them. 23 In this manner, interviews were closer 
life histories shaped by clarifying and elaborating questions, than "formal 
interviews. This approach proved successful at breaking down the research 
interviewee boundary and facilitated communication. Sayer (1984:223) points ou 



23 With respondents who held a professional or public position (e.g., county supervisor, head of a 1 
economic development organization, teachers and Forest Service employees), questions were orien 
more towards their work and, secondarily, towards their personal lives and communal experie^ 
With workers in the timber industry, questions were split somewhat evenly between work and t 
community. For others, questions focused mostly on their personal lives, and, secondarily, their work- 
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"With a less formal, less standardized and more interactive kind of interview, the 
researcher has a much better chance of learning from the respondents..." The 
success of this approach is suggested by the fact that most respondents felt they had 
little to offer when an interview was scheduled. Many expressed surprise that a 
researcher wished to speak with them. Yet, with only one exception (and this 
individual never did explicitly refuse), everyone who was asked agreed to be 
interviewed. The longest interview went on for over four hours. Most interviews 
took place at the respondent's home or place of work and averaged slightly more 
than two hours. 

With the help of a friend and key informant, one group interview was arranged. 
The informant invited four women who were wives of mill workers to her home 
for an interview concerning their perspectives on mill work and their lives in 
Dillon. 

Written notes were made during interviews instead of taping them for several 
reasons. First and foremost, Kusel felt the use of a tape recorder would be 
threatening to some residents and inhibit them, making it more difficult to break 
down the interviewer-interviewee roles. Even local news reporters do not use tape 
recorders. Second, and related to the first point, Kusel felt some respondents might 
not speak candidly about extremely sensitive forest management issues with a tape 
recorder running. Statements an outsider attributes to someone can be denied, but a 
voice on a tape cannot. Third, a tape recorder was not practical for interviews held 
while the respondent was moving around outdoors or in noisy areas. The first 
twenty minutes of one interview was spent chasing an individual washing fifty-foot 
sections of fire hose. Another interview began with the respondent working under 
his truck. Kusel always spoke to respondents for several minutes before writing any 
notes and, before writing, he asked if they would mind; no one ever said they did. 
Interview notes were recorded on a personal computer shortly after the interview, 
the sam * day when possible. 

A total of 130 people were "formally" interviewed in Pineville, Gold Valley and 
°n. The first interviews were conducted with individuals who held public jobs, 
as c °unty supervisors and those who worked in the county planning 
^ partments. Interview candidates were identified by contacts in the PCC, key 
rout rmantS/ ° thers with whom Kusel an d his wife became friends. He 
^ade^ y aSked respondents for names of people they felt he should interview. He 
once Partlcular effort to interview people whose names he received more than 
e spondents included Forest Service professionals, teachers, health care 
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professionals, homemakers, retirees, business owners, clergy, high school students 
and a wide variety of workers and executives employed in the timber industry, to 
mention some of the diverse group of respondents. (See Table 4) 

Secondary Data Sources 

Census data from 1980 were examined but were of limited value given the mar 
changes that took place in the communities throughout the decade of the eighties^ 
Demographic data, some of which were estimates, were obtained from the Lat 
Market Information Division of California (1990) and from the Planning 
Department, Assessor's Office, and Social Services Department in both Lincoln and 
Caron Counties. 

Throughout the study period, Kusel read the Pineville Gazette and the Dilloi 
Reporter. For eighteen months, he catalogued by date and subject relevant storie 
and letters to the editor in the Pineville Gazette on a personal computer. He did 
same with the Dillon Reporter for twelve months (many of the stories appearing 
the Gold Valley Times could be found in the Dillon paper). Local libraries held oli 
issues of these and other newspapers on microfilm. He reviewed the years 
extraordinary events: the building of the mill in Pineville, the strike and the 
closing; and the strike and mill closings in Gold Valley. In addition, he visited 
local museums and read historical documents and the proceedings from local 
historical societies. 

Data Analysis 

Key informant interviews were analyzed using standard ethnographic methc 
community survey and teen survey data were analyzed using qualitative 
statistical analysis. 

Questionnaires 

Included below are the two questionnaires developed and administered by 
Pineville Concerned Citizens with the help of Kusel. They are each included 
their entirety and are preceeded by the written instructions given to the sui 
distributors. 



24 This study was completed prior to the release of most 1990 census data. Limited information 
available during the final months of the study. 
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p^oville Community Survey 

Thank you very much for helping distribute the questionnaire to your neighbors. 
The process is sure to have a beneficial effect on our community, not just in the 
value of the information received but also because it will help bring us together as a 
community. 

Instructions for distributing the PCC Questionnaire: 

t The best time for passing out the questionnaire is usually around dinner time, 
but you probably know the best time for finding folks at home in your 
neighborhood. 

2. Please do not leave a questionnaire at a house without notifying someone in the 
home that you are doing so. Personal contact is the best way of ensuring that 
you/we receive a completed questionnaire from a residence. 

3. Leave the questionnaire at a residence with someone eighteen or older, preferably 
with the individual who is going to fill it out. 

4. Please read the note (below) regarding the purpose and use of the questionnaire. 
Although many people have a sense of the purpose and use, please state it again or 
read it to them (or let them read it). An individual who knows the reason for the 
questionnaire and how it will be used (and that the confidentiality will be strictly 
observed) is more apt to fill it out and give it back to you. 

5. After you drop off the questionnaire, there are several methods that can be used 
to ensure the highest rate of return. We leave it to you to decide what is best for any 
given person or household. 

a. Tell the person that, if it is convenient, you will stop by after handing out 
the rest of the questionnaires that same evening or later in the day (or thirty 
minutes to an hour or two later). 

b. Tell the person that you will pick it up the next day at the same time, or 
when it is convenient, preferably within three days (one week maximum). The 
onger you wait the greater the chance a questionnaire will be misplaced. 

th c ; You can wait while they fill it out. You can offer to clarify any questions 
a mi S ht be confusing. Some individuals might require help filling out the 
think : Sey^' particularl y someone who has P°o r eyesight. Please offer help if you 

comnl ^ h them yOU wil1 cal1 them ' or have them cal1 y° u when the y hav e 
You k the 9 uestionnair e. Then pick it up. Please set a time limit for a person. 

^estiol^i r What happen if there is no deadline set for the return of a 

shoutd^ 1 ? Up the 9 uestionnair es. We do not want people to mail them. They 
Suaranf^o - t0 pay the P 0Sta S e and picking up questionnaires at homes will 
tee a hgher rate of return. 
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7. MAP CODING: a. When you drop off a questionnaire at a residence, put a 
(B ) check by the house or apartment number on your map. When you pick up a 
completed questionnaire, circle the check (B ). It helps us keep track of who has not 
received a questionnaire, who has and if the questionnaire has been collected. If 
someone refuses to answer the questionnaire, put a check by the house number, 
circle it, and add one more line so it looks like an "X" in a circle (B ). We will not 
bother the residence in the future. If there is no house on the lot, please write No 
House on the map. If the house is vacant, write vacant. 

8. Please try to obtain, roughly, a 50-50 split of male and female respondents. It i 
not critical but keep it in mind. If a whole house wants to work on a questionnair 
together, please ask them to clearly indicate on the questionnaire that they did so. 

9. If you know someone has lived in Pineville their whole life, please remind them 
to ignore question 13. 

If you have further questions or need more questionnaires, please call Paul at 123- 
4567. 

Thank you. We appreciate your help! 



Reason for the Questionnaire: 

The Pineville Concerned Citizens (PCC), composed primarily of Pinevill 
residents, was initially formed because of the concerns about the safety and the 
potential impact of the proposed waste-burning power plant upon the local 
environment. The purpose of the questionnaire is to determine what we 
individuals and as a community want for this area — a future that we can choos 
and work for together — rather than a future imposed upon us without our consent. 

This is your chance to let us know what you think and feel about the town 
and the surrounding area. A summary of the questionnaire responses will be mad 
public and will help guide future community planning. 



IPlmsviate Conctiraed CMzemft 

In order to gain a better understanding of what people who live in Pineville wan 
for their community, we would appreciate if you would take five minutes to answ" 
the following questions. 

L The following is a list of items is what different people have said are reasons fo 
living in Pineville. Please circle one answer for each, showing the extent to whi 
you agree or disagree it is a reason you live in Pineville. 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 
agree nor disagree disagree 

a. clean environment 1 2 3 4 5 

b. family 1 2 3 4 5 
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c . friendliness 

d. job opportunities 

e. opportunity to be left alone 

f. physical setting 

g. quietness 

h recreational opportunities . 

i. safety of community 

j. schools 

k. small size of town 



2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2 

2. 

2. 



3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 







5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 



2. What are the things you especially like about Pineville? (Please use the reverse side if 
you need more space.) 



3. Please circle one answer for each showing the extent to which you agree or 
disagree with the statement. 

agree neither agree 
nor disagree 



strongly 
agree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



a. Pineville needs more 
employment opportunities 1 

b. Pineville needs more 
businesses 1 



4 
4 



5 
5 



4. What type of businesses, if any, would you like to see in Pineville? (Please use the 
reverse side if you need more space.) 



5. Some people have said these are critical issues facing Pineville. Please circle one 
answer for each, indicating the extent to which you agree or disagree each is a 
critical issue. 



a. the dump 

b- inadequate community services 
c- not enough low income apartments 
a not enough senior housing 
f mc «neration facility-Easton 
' air pollution 
8- schools 

h waste-burning facility-Pineville 
1 w *er pollution 
£ electricity rates 

i ,nade 5 u a»e hunting opportunities 
other (please list) 



agree 



neither agree 
nor disagree 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



disagree don't know 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Wh »t do you think is the most significant problem in Pineville? 
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7. If a waste burning facility were constructed in Pineville would you consider 
moving out of town? (please circle one number) 

NO 1 YES 2 I am not sure 3 

8. Would you like to see the area surrounding Whistler Lake managed for more 
fishing and wildlife habitat? (please circle one number) 

NO 1 YES 2 No opinion 3 

9. The present population of Pineville is approximately 2200 people. Would you 
like to see the town (please circle one number) 

with a population of 2000 or less 1 

with a population of 2001 to 2500 2 

with a population of 2501 to 3500 3 

with a population of 3501 to 5000 4 

with a population of more than 5000 5 

10. What would you say are the things that make a community a good place to live 
(Please use the back if you need more space) 



11. Are you a registered voter in Pineville? (please circle one number) 

NO 1 YES 2 

12. How long have you lived in the Pineville area? (please circle one number) 

0-1 year 1 1-5 years 2 

5-10 years 3 11-15 years 4 

16 years or more 5 

All my life 6 Of you circled 6, go to Question 14) 

13. How large was the town you lived in before you moved to Pineville? (please tire 
one number) 

with a population of 2500 or less 1 

with a population of 2501 to 10,000 2 

with a population of 10,001 to 50,000 3 

with a population greater than 50,000 4 

14. Are you (please circle one number): 

Employed full-time (30 or more hours per week) 1 Employed part-time 2 

Unemployed 3 Seasonally laid-off 4 

Retired 5 Homemaker 6 

other (specify) 7 



15. Do you have any children under the age of 18 living in your home? (please circle 
one number) 

NO 1 YES 2 

16. Are you (please circle one number): 

MALE 1 FEMALE 2 
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17 Please list your primary source of information on local issues in order of 
importance by placing a number in each box (1-most important, 2-second-most 
important, and so on). 

Church Friends Newspaper Post-office Radio Work Other 



18. How old are you? (Circle one number) 

Less than 20 ... 1 20-30 2 

51-60 5 61-70 6 



31-40 3 

71+ 7 



41-50 .... 4 



19. Do you have any other thoughts about Pineville that you would like to tell us? 
(Please use the reverse side if you need more space.) 



Thank you for your time. 



Pineville Concerned Citizens 



Teen Survey 

Instructions for teachers who give the questionnaire to their students: 
(Please read to your students.) 



Reason for the Questionnaire: 

The Pineville Concerned Citizens (PCC), composed of Pineville residents, 
was initially formed because of the concerns about the safety and the potential 
impact of the proposed waste-burning power plant upon the local environment. 
The purpose of the questionnaire is to determine what individuals and the 
community want for this area — a future everyone can chose and work for 
together — rather than a future imposed upon us without our consent. 

We are interested in what you as high schoolers and residents of Pineville 
would like for your community. Students' opinions count. We would like to know 
w hat you think. 

A slightly different version of this questionnaire was handed out to every 
ousehold in town to learn about the concerns of local residents. This is your 
ance to let us know what You think and feel about the town and the surrounding 
ea * P° n °t put your name on this questionnaire because it is confidential. What 
write will not be identified with you. Please take this questionnaire seriously, 
an? US k the results oi a11 the questionnaires will be made public and used by PCC 
others to plan for the future of Pineville. 



Re sults will also be provided to The Lumberjack. 
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In order to gain a better understanding of what teenagers who live in the Pineville area want for their 
community, we would appreciate if you would take five minutes to answer the following questions. 

1. The following is a list of items different people have said are things they like about living in the 
Pineville. Please circle one answer for each, showing the extent to which you agree or disagree it is a 
reason you like living in Pineville. 



strongly agree 
agree 

a. clean environment 1 2 . . 

b. family 1 2 . . 

c. friendliness 1 2 . . 

d. job opportunities 1 2 . . 

e. opportunity to be left alone . 1 2 . . 

f. physical setting 1 2 . . 



ft 

h. 



quietness 1 

recreational opportunities . 



2, 
2, 



i. safety of community 1 2 . 



schools, 
k. small size of town 



2. 
2, 



neither agree 
nor disagree 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 

.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
5 

.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 5 



2. What are the things you especially like about Pineville? (Please use the reverse side if you need 
more space.) 



3. Please circle one answer for each showing the extent to which you agree or disagree with the 
statement. 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 
agree nor disagree disagree 

a. Pineville 
needs more recreation 

opportunities for teens 1 2 3 4 5 

b. Pineville is 

a good place to grow up 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Pineville 

needs more employment 

opportunities 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Pineville 

needs more businesses 1 2 3 4 5 

4. What recreation opportunities, if any, would you like to see available for teens in Pineville? (P 
use the reverse side if you need more space.) 



5. What makes Pineville a good place in which to grow up? (Please use the reverse side if you need 
more space.) 
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6 y^at makes Pineville not a good place in which to grow up? (Please use the reverse side if you need 
more space.) 




7. What type of jobs, if any, would you like to see available for teens in Pineville? (Please use the 
reverse side if you need more space.) 



8 The following is a list of items some people have said are critical issues facing Pineville. Please 
circle one answer for each, indicating the extent to which you agree or disagree that it is a critical 
issue. 

agree neither agree disagree don't know 
nor disagree 

a. the dump 1 2 3. 

b. air pollution 1 2 3. 

c. schools 1 2 3. 

d. waste-burning facility-Pineville .... 1 2 3. 

e. water pollution 1 2 3. 

f. the appearance of Pineville 1 2 3. 

g. other (please list) . — — — 

9. What would you like to see the area surrounding Whistler Lake managed for more fish and wildlife 
habitat? (please circle one number) 

NO- 1 YES 2 No opinion 3 

10. After high school I hope to (please circle one number) 

1 . . .attend a four-year college 

2 . . .attend a junior college like Caron River 

3 . . . work at the prison in Easton 

4 . . .work in a mill like the Caudex Lumber mill 

5 . . . work in the forest (as a faller, choker setter or wood hauler, etc.) 

6 ... be a homemaker 

7 . . . work part-time 

8 • • . work (other-please fill in) 

9 • . .other 



10 ... 1 don't know 

w«mbfr/° U ^ annin S on movin g out of the Pineville area when you finish high school? (please circle one 
NO i YES 2 I'm not sure 3 

tow« / P resent population of the Pineville is approximately 2200 people. Would you like to see the 
t0 *n (please circle one number) 

with a population of 2000 or less 1 

a population of 2001 to 2500 2 

*ith a population of 2501 to 3500 3 

*ith a population of 3501 to 5000 4 

w,th a Population of more than 5000 5 
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13. How long have you lived in the Pineville area? (please circle one number) 

0-1 year 1 2-5 years 2 

6-10 years 3 more than 10 years 4 



14. How large was the town you lived in before you moved to Pineville? (please circle one number) If 
have lived in the Pineville area all your life check here and go on to question 15. 

with a population of 2500 or less 1 

with a population of 2501 to 10,000 2 

with a population of 10,001 to 50,000 3 

with a population greater than 50,000 4 



15. Are you (please circle one number): 

MALE 1 FEMALE 2 

16. I am in the (please circle one number) 

8th grade... 1 9th grade... 2 10th grade ... 3 11th grade . . .4 12th grade ... 5 

17. Do you have any other thoughts about Pineville that you would like to tell us? 
(Please use the reverse side if you need more space.) 



Thank you for your time. 



Pineville Concerned Citizens 
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INTRODUCTION 

This research was triggered in part by the observation that poverty was common in 
forest counties. For example, in 1987, out of 15 rural counties with rural poverty 
rates exceeding the average of 12.2 percent for rural areas, ten (66 percent) were forest 
counties (Gwynn et al n.d.). This section presents the results of a statistical analysis 
of county level data with particular attention to poverty. While it shows adverse 
social effects under some circumstances of the use of the forest for commercial 
timber harvesting, it also shows that neither forests nor timber harvesting are 
inextricably linked with poverty. In particular, it shows that economic and social 
diversity are important for social well-being. We must offer a serious caveat. Th 
use of aggregated statistical data has two drawbacks. First, while suggestive, i 
provides few insights into the processes that bring about particular social conditio 
Second, aggregated data may mask conditions in particular places. As we shall no 
below, this is particularly problematic in the case of poverty. It also prov 
problematic in the use of measures such as low birthweight, since at-risk births 
sent to specialized hospitals which may not be in the county where the moth 
resides. Thus while the relationships and trends revealed in this study ar 
important, a richer and more subtle understanding of the processes that affect t" 
quality of human life will be found in the detailed community-based Studies 2 and 
which follow. 

PRODUCTIVE TIMBER LAND OWNERSHIP 

In many parts of the world, land concentration is associated with reduced well-bein 
and higher rates of poverty. In the case of California agriculture, for exampl 
Walter Goldschmidt (1947) found greater levels of well-being in communiti 
surrounded by family farms and lower levels of well-being in those surrounded " 
large (for that time) corporate holdings. 25 As we shall see in the analysis belo 
concentration of forest land holding also appears to affect some aspects of so"' 
well-being negatively. 

When we speak of concentration of forest landholding in California we mu 
consider two different kinds of owners: private land owners and the feder 
government. Various agencies and departments of the federal government own 



25 Subsequent analysis using only income rather than community facilities as dependent variables 
the overall effect of large farm size on farmer income (but not farm worker income) was positive (Gil 
Harris, 1982). This, however, ignores the effects of a highly skewed income structure on community 
measured in ways other than income. 
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percent of California. The USDA Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management together control nearly 40 percent of the state. The federal 
government controls 50 percent of the land covered by conifers and hardwoods and 
60 percent of the conifer land alone (FRRAP, 1988: 63). 

Table 5 shows the public and private ownership of timber land in California. 26 As 
the table shows, in many counties the concentration of private forest land 
ownership may have relatively little effect because of the amount of land controlled 
by public agencies, particularly the U.S. Forest Service. For example, over half of the 
timber land is under public ownership in all but three (Humboldt, Mendocino, and 
Shasta) of the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage. In such counties the 
distribution of U. S. Forest Service timber sales is as important as the distribution of 
private land ownership. 

Nonetheless, it is instructive to note the concentration of TPZ land ownership 
shown in Table 5 and Table 6. Over half the TPZ land is held by a single owner in 
twelve counties including three of the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage; 
over half is held by two owners in 21 counties including seven of the ten counties 
with the highest TPZ acreage; and over half is held by three owners in 23 counties 
including eight of the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage. In two of the top 
ten counties, Modoc and Tuolomne, over 90 percent of the TPZ acreage is held by 
two owners. (Again, note that well over half the timberland in these two counties is 
in public ownership.) 

forest landowners can, of course, own land in more than one county. Thus, as can 
seen in Table 6, in 18 counties, including all ten of the counties with the highest 
TPZ acreage, one or both of the two largest forest landowners was also one of the 
two largest owners in at least one other county. Companies C and E were one of the 
^ largest landowners in four counties. In the ten counties with the highest TPZ 
acre *ge, ten companies control 49.1 percent of the TPZ land. Statewide, ten 
companies control 53.5 percent of the TPZ land. 



26 



The 

Um berland a D^ ment ° f private ^m^rland ownership is TPZ land, that is, land designated as 
stat * is not inTm? 011 Sin ° e * litUe ° Ver a 9 uarter of * e productive private forestland in the 

since the most **** figures do not offer a com plete picture of timberland ownership. However, 
here >s reliable 1 "^—™ commercial landowners have put their land into TPZ, the picture presented 
Collec ted in thp ^complete. The reader should also note that the TPZ ownership data were 
7152 status mnter ° f 1988 and ^6 of 1989 and d0 not reflect subsequent changes in ownership or 
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Table 5. Productive Timber Land Ownership by County 



% Public TPZ 
County Timber ACESS 



Percent owned Percent owned Percent own 
by largest by 2 largest by 3 largest 
owner owners pwpgre 



Alpine 


87 
oZ 


O EC* 


1! 


84 


100 






AT) AVJ 


57 

«»// 


94 


95 


DUllC 


36 


161 642 


61 


75 


81 


v^aiaveras 


It; 


75 


97 


94 


95 


uei in one 


■0 
Oy 


l*iO/DOO 


67 


87 


91 


ci uoraao 


Do 


IRA OOQ 

1 DO/UV/7 


46 


68 


73 


oienn 


77 

if 


79 117 


92 

Wm 


95 


96 


rtumDoiat 


ZD 


Q17 A77 

yO//k/ / 


27 

mm 


46 


54 


T 

Lake 


OD 


71 RQ7 


as 


53 


60 


Lassen 


DO 




4ft 


70 


83 


Madera 




ZZU 


inn 


100 


100 


iviariposa 


71 




37 


56 


64 


Mendocino 


1 Q 


OCA «Q 


9m 


55 


62 


Moaoc 


ol 


loO/ODO 


79 


93 


95 


Napa 


A 


n 

1/ 








Nevada 




87 1A7 
0/,lfkZ 


R7 


62 


70 


i lacer 


CQ 


I^A ftM 
lD**,ODl 


76 


39 


51 


Plumas 


7b 


*>*>7 A7A 


70 


jo 


50 


Dan Mateo 




7Q 


1R 

lO 


33 
jj 


47 


Santa Barbara 


50 


0 




■ 




Santa Cruz 


2 


60,577 


10 


15 


19 


Shasta 


38 


609,718 


19 


33 


47 


Sierra 


79 


82,718 


35 


58 


68 


Siskiyou 


67 


585,160 


30 


58 


70 


Sonoma 


3 


95,749 


16 


29 


41 


Tehama 


45 


282,986 


39 


56 


71 


Trinity 


66 


252,908 


60 


79 


84 


Tulare 


96 


6,471 


71 


95 


96 


Tuolomne 


77 


162,127 


91 


92 


93 


Ventura 


98 


0 








Yuba 


44 


26,974 


51 


74 


89 



Figures for the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage are in bold. 



Our concern with concentrated forest land ownership diverges from the traditio 
concern of economists over the ability of a company with monopoly control to aff 
price, an issue which is not particularly relevant at our unit of analysis, 
concern is with the manipulation of factors that directly and immediately affect 1 



well-being. Concentrated control of forest land can mean the control of the 
of timber which may, in turn, mean the ability to exert a strong influence 
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amount and conditions of timber industry employment in the area. This means 
that a very small number of (often publicly unaccountable) people are making the 
decisions that determine local quality of life. As we shall see in the next section, the 
effects of concentrated ownership can become especially worrisome when the degree 
of outside ownership is considered. 

Table 6. Concentration of TPZ Land Ownership by Company 





LARGEST TPZ OWNER 


% 


2ND LARGEST TPZ OWNER 


% 


Amador 


Company A 


57 


Company C 




Butte 




14 


Del Norte 


Company B 


67 




22 


El Dorado 




Company A 


Glenn 


Company C 


92 




19 


Humboldt 


Company B 


27 


Company F 


Lake 


Company C 


39 




22 


Lassen 


Company D 


48 


Company G 


Mendocino 


Company C 


32 






Modoc 


Company D 


79 






Nevada 


Company J 


52 




13 


Placer 


Company H 


26 


Company E 


Plumas 




Company D 


16 


San Mateo 






Company F 


15 


Shasta 


Company G 


19 


Company J 


14 


Sierra 


Company I 


35 


Company E 


23 


Siskiyou 


Company H. 


30 


Company E 


28 


Trinity 


Company E 


60 






Tuolomne 


Company I 


91 








Figures for the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage are in bold. 



OUTSIDE OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE TIMBERLAND 



Some residents of Caron County 27 , (the location of one of the Study 3 
communities), refer to the county as "Caron Colony", an indication of their 
frustration with outside control of local resources. The empirical basis for their 
feelings can be seen in Table 7 which shows that in many counties a great deal of 
^ land is owned by people and corporations who may have no ties to the county. 
ove 22 C ° Unties includin g seven of the ten counties with the highest TPZ acreage, 
er half the TPZ acreage is owned by a person or corporation with an address 



^£CaUS£ of *K • 

,( *ated and th Sma11 SiZe ' f ° Ur Study 2 and Study 3 roiranunitics ' the counties in which they are 
c °nfidentialitJ ^P 0 ™ 1 ^* 5 in fl* 08 * communities have been given pseudonyms in order to to protect the 
f °otT\ote. interviews. The first time a pseudonym is used in the text, it is indicated in a 
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outside the county 28 . In five of the top ten counties, Siskiyou, Lassen, Trinity, 
Modoc, and Tuolomne, over 90 percent of the TPZ acreage is owned by outsiders. In 
Mendocino County, which has the second largest TPZ acreage, 89 percent of the 
acreage is owned by individuals or corporations with addresses outside the county. 
The table also shows that in 24 counties including nine of the ten counties with the 
highest TPZ acreage, over half the owners of TPZ land have addresses outside the 
county. Three of the top ten companies in the state are out-of-state corporations. 
Among them these three companies control 18 percent of the state's TPZ land. 

The unit of analysis poses problems for understanding the social effects of 
concentrated and absentee ownership of forest land. The county is too large a unit 
of analysis for understanding the effects on human lives which are more properly 
addressed at the community or household level. Likewise it is too small a unit for 
understanding the timber industry which affects markets at a much larger 
geographical scale. Nonetheless, these data suggest that high rates of out-of-county 
ownership may be of concern to local residents of forest-dependent counties and 
communities, for such ownership patterns can place them in what Fortmann and 
Peluso (1991) call "Double Jeopardy" in which resource extraction by outside capital 
leads first to resource degradation and then to capital flight. The notion of double 
jeopardy suggests that communities, counties, and indeed whole regions (as the 
Appalachian experience demonstrates 29 ) are made vulnerable to poverty and 
declining levels of well-being through two exploitative mechanisms. 

The first exploitative mechanism is the export of profits from the region. While 
from one standpoint such capital export represents our economic system efficiently 
working exactly as it is supposed to, the result at the community or county level is to 
reduce the amount of capital which might become available for investment 
various kinds of social infrastructure and the development of other kinds 
economic opportunity. Another form of this mechanism is the removal of resour 
processing jobs to another area. In the case of the timber industry this has taken 
form of the steady consolidation of processing capacity at increasing distances fro 
the forest areas. Whereas earlier in the century there were a large number of small 



28 These figures were derived as follows. All owners whose zip code on the TPZ records fell outside * 
were coded as out-of-county owners. While mis-categorization is possible with this method, it is the 
possible with publicly available records. 

29 See, for example, Gaventa et al (1990). 
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mills close to the woods, improved transportation has made mills elsewhere not 
only possible but economically desirable. 30 



Table 7. Outside Ownership of TPZ Land by County 



gountv 



TPZ Acres 



Percent of TPZ 
Acres with out- 
of-county owners 



Percent of TPZ 
Owners who are 
out-of-county 



Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Lake 

Lassen 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Modoc 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Sonoma 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolomne 

v entura 

Yuba 



3,554 
40,437 
161,642 
75,335 
146,368 
158,009 
29,137 
937477 
23,897 
322,642 
220 
9,089 
856,359 
186^36 
0 

87,142 
134,851 
227,424 

29,493 
0 

60,577 
609,718 

82,718 
585,160 

95,749 
282,986 
252,908 
6,471 
162,127 
0 

26,974 



100 
42 
98 
97 
77 
43 
94 
31 
95 
98 

100 
87 
89 
98 

83 
93 
76 
77 

62 
32 
97 
98 
64 
28 
96 
98 
95 

44 



100 
30 
70 
77 
56 
61 
29 
51 
79 
75 

100 
68 
58 
83 

52 
59 
80 
46 

57 
40 
81 
74 
55 
76 
76 
71 
62 

69 



Figu 



r « for the ten 



counties with the highest TPZ acreage are in bold. 



30 



rn °untain? 1 J?V ndustr y executive suggested that within a decade 
o the valley. 



most mills will have moved from the 
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The second exploitative mechanism is the degradation of the resource itself 
sometimes to the point that it can no longer support either the original econor 
activity or any other economic use either. While the California Forest Practices Ac 
is intended to prevent this outcome, recent debates over forest practices and forest 
ecology suggest that even the best forester can not always predict the biological 
consequences of his/her actions over the long term. 31 

Thus, in conditions of double jeopardy the outside owner may degrade the resource 
and then pull out because most possible profits have been extracted. This leaves 
community with a resource base which is exhausted or unattractive to other 
outsiders and which often is not particularly useful for local livelihoods either. In 
this manner the costs of extraction are borne by local people rather than by the 
company that benefited from the extraction. 

Thus, while out-of-county owners including large companies may make the 
occasional gesture of good citizenship, buying the winning calf at the county fair, 
donating fire equipment and so on, they often have no ties of residence or kinship 
to the communities adjacent to the land they own. Despite their goodwill gestures, 
they can and do make decisions that benefit the corporation but adversely affect local 
communities. Indeed, one county influential remarked of a local timber company, 
'They're getting so civic minded, I'm getting suspicious." 

Out-of-county owners may feel no need to hire local residents, they are likely 
have little personal interest in the social well-being of the county /community 
no particular reason to plow profits from timber harvesting back into the area whic 
generated them. While Study 3 will deal with this issue in depth, we present he 
two quotes from timber industry workers interviewed in the course of Study 2 
give a flavor of the suspicions of the industry. For example, a timber faller stated: 

We're just pawns in the hands of corporations— they don't care about 
us — you can be sure they won't lose any money. All they care about is 
their bonus. All they care about is making money. 

And an old timer commented: 

[name deleted] is more ruthless than the oV Union Lumber Company. 
They don't care nothing about the people. 



31 See, for example, the article on the work of Jerry Franklin's work ," A Kinder, Gentler Forestry I 
the timber industry-sponsored publication, Evergreen (1990). 
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In Studies 2 and 3, we shall see cases in which this fear and suspicion of outside 
corporate ownership's indifference to local well-being has been justified. 



WELL-BEING IN ALL FOREST COUNTIES (N=31) 

In order to control for the effects of urbanization, the analysis was done both for all 
31 forest counties and for the 28 non-urban forest counties (excluding Santa Barbara, 
Ventura and San Mateo counties each of which had a city of 50,000 or more in 1980.) 
Five dependent variables (poverty, average income, income inequality, crime, and 
work injuries) were related linearly to the independent variables and were analyzed 
using path analysis. For simplicity's sake, we shall use the variable names in the 
following discussion. 

Poverty/ Medium Income/ Income Inequality 

Since the three income-related variables are both conceptually related and act as 
intervening variables, we shall discuss them together. These variables are strongly 
related. The correlation coefficient between GINIINC 32 and POVALL 33 is .88, 
between GINIINC and MEDFAMY 34 is -.70, and between MEDFAMY and POVALL is 
-.69 That is, the more unequal the income distribution, the higher the poverty rate 
and the lower the median family income. Similarly, the higher the median family 
income is, the lower the poverty rate. The direct association between these variables 
as measured by the standardized beta coefficients is presented in Figure 1 (as part of 
the path analysis of burglary rates). A standardized beta coefficient is an indication 
of the direct effect of an independent variable on a dependent variable. 

As can be seen in Figure 1, income inequality has a very strong effect (.88) on 

poverty. However, the strong negative correlation between MEDFAMY and 

VALL reported above actually reflects the effect of MEDFAMY on GINIINC 

Recounting for 47 percent of the variance in GINIINC) which in turn affects 

LL rather than a direct relationship between median family income and 
P° v erty rate. 




33 p OVALL Coefficients for 1979 family income 

34 M EDFAMv rCem ° f P 61 ^ 0 ^ in P^ty in 1980; 
* median family income in 1979 
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Figure 1. Path Analysis of Variables Influencing the Rate of Burglary for All Forest 
Counties (N=31) 
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The concentration of timberland ownership also has a direct effect on MEDFAMY 
with a standardized beta of -.36. That is, the greater the percentage of land owned by 
the largest TPZ landowner in the county, the lower the median family income. 
Thus, concentration of TPZ land ownership through its effect on median family 
income contributes to higher poverty rates. In each of these relationships, high 
inequality of income distribution has negative effects. 

Inmigration and the percent of public timberland each has an independent direct 
effect on the poverty rate with standardized betas of -.26 and .25 respectively. That is, 
higher rates of inmigration are associated with lower rates of poverty, while high 
percentages of public timberland are associated with high poverty rates. It should be 
noted that high percentages of public timberland also represent a concentration of 
forest land in the hands of an outside owner, in this case, the federal government. 35 
The combined effects of these variables account for 84 percent of the variance in the 
poverty rate. The percentage of county wages in the forestry and travel sectors, the 
number of mills, and the total county income from forestry had no direct effect on 
county poverty rate. 

These findings suggest three things which will be discussed below: 

a) Concentration of forest ownership in either public or private hands may 
contribute to the existence of poverty. 

b) Dependence on the forest industry per se is not inherently a cause of 
poverty 

c) In-migration may contribute to reducing the rate of poverty but not 
necessarily to the reduction of existing poverty. In Studies 2 and 3 we shall see the 
complexity of this process since the effects of in-migration vary with the 
characteristics of the in-migrants. 

ese effects are important because, as will be shown below, poverty has a 
S1 gmncant effect on every other indicator of well-being. While forest use and 
ownership had no direct effect on many of the other indicators of well-being, they 
e noneth eless important, being mediated through their direct effect of poverty. 



35 



^'ce wa^s^f 16 n elSeWhere (Kaufman ' 1960 > th *t the bureaucratic structure of the U.S. Forest 
I5 akin 6- While chl" des 'g ned to minimize the effect of local concerns on bureaucratic decision 
' he p orest Servic 86 ?! the laS< decade ™y **** served to increase local accountability somewhat, 
rortl nann,i99i) V,CWS itself as havin g a federal and not a local mandate (Fairfax and 
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Social Pathology 36 



Rural crime in the United States has been neglected by both sociologists and 
criminologists who by and large have conducted their crime studies in urban 
settings. The first comprehensive research into rural crime was initiated by 
Swanson (1981). The results of studies conducted since have been ambiguous 
(Wilkinson et al. 1984) and often incommensurable. This fragmented literature, 
however, has produced some insights into the causes of rising rural crime which 
can help us understand the results of the present study. 

One of the most common propositions among researchers is that the rising crii 
rates are in part a result of changing demographics. Rural population increase 
due mostly to in-migration, much of it represented by affluent residents who n 
engaged in non-farm employment miles away from their homes (Swanson 198 
Sagarin et al. 1982). The argument in a nutshell is that these new residents prodi 
an increase in "suitable targets" (Sagarin et al. 1982), thus leading to rising 
crime rates. Indeed, Phillips and Wurschmidt (1982) found in their study of cri 
victims in rural Ohio that there was a tendency for non-farmers to be burglari2 
more often than farmers, and that there was a general trend for the higher-incor 
group to be burglarized more frequently than the lower-income group. Simih 
rural residents and law enforcement officials in an Ohio survey cited populatic 
growth as one of the most prominent reasons for the increase in rural crii 
(Phillips 1975). 

From another theoretical perspective, sudden change, such as rapid populat 
increase, has been singled out as a source of social disruption. According to 
view, high rates of population turnover, geographic mobility, and large influxes 
new residents destabilize existing social networks and institutions and there 
contribute to an increase in violent crime (e.g. Crutchfield et al. 1982). Us 
secondary data from 197 nonmetropolitan counties in six western states, Wilkins 
and associates (1984) tested this hypothesis by controlling for local conditio 
existing prior to a period of rapid growth. The controlling variables, which indue 
a measure of the percentage of recent migrants in the population and the percent 
of families in poverty, accounted for 37.4 percent of the variance in the depend* 
variable (change in the violent crime rate). When added to the regression equatic 
recent population growth (nearly all due to the balance of in-migration over ov 
migration) added negligible variance explanation. The authors concluded that 



36 The literature review on rural crime was written by Rod Neumann. 
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analysis did not support the social disruption hypothesis. In more recent work 
Kowalski and Duffield (1990) attribute lower homicide rates in rural counties to the 
restraining effect of the social cohesion of rural places. 

In present analysis, the higher the poverty rate, the higher the incidence of burglary 
(Figure 1). Consistent with the "sui table target" hypothesis, the higher the rate of in- 
migration and the higher the median family income 37 , the higher the rate of 
burglary. Burglary rates were not found to be directly affected by forest use and 
ownership, rather they were affected indirectly by these variables through their 
effects on poverty as discussed above. In other words, if the effect of the forestry 
sector on poverty can be counteracted, then its presence need not necessarily lead to 
lower well-being in the form of crime. 

Health 

Health has long been known to be related to individual socio-economic status. 
More recent work by Miller and Stokes (1978) and Wolinsky (1980) demonstrate that 
community characteristics are also important, that is, communities that have 
relatively high socioeconomic status tend to have better levels of health. Indeed in 
their 1982 article, Miller, Voth and Danforth argue that fiddling with the 
distribution of health services is not the best way to reduce mortality, rather it is 
"necessary to alter the basic socio-economic structures of the communities". Thus it 
is not surprising our two indicators of poor health are predicted by poverty. It is 
equally unsurprising, given that forestry is one of the most dangerous occupations 
(Pendleton 1975; Paulozzi 1987), that higher income from forestry (YFOR 38 ) was 
associated with higher rates of work injuries (WORKHURT 39 ) (Figure 2). Work- 
related injuries also increase with the poverty rate, the median family income and 
*e rate of immigration. Since, as can be seen in Figure 4, the relationship between 
Median family income and work-related injuries drops significantly when the three 
Urban coun ties are removed from the analysis, the high relationship in Figure 2 

^ a y reflect dangerous high paying urban jobs such as oil jobs in Santa Barbara 
bounty. 




? VF OR H^? Verty rate Can coincide with a h >gh median family income if income is highly skewed. 

9 w °Rionm Value ° f timber P roduction I** ca Pi' a 

Percent work injuries rate per 1000 workers in 1980 
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Figure 2. Path Analysis of Variables Influencing WORKHURT for All Forest 
Counties (N=31). 
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WELL-BEING IN NON-URBAN FOREST COUNTIES (N=28) 



order to control for the effects of urbanization, the analysis was repeated 
excluding the three urban forest counties (Santa Barbara, Ventura, and San Mateo). 
This had relatively little effect on the results. The relationship between the 
independent variables (GINIINC, MEDFAMY, NTOl, AND PCPUBTIM™) and 
poverty for the 28 non-urban counties (Figure 3) was nearly identical. The 
relationship between the independent variables and the rate of burglary for the 28 
non-urban counties (Figures 3) was also nearly identical to that for the entire 
sample. The non-urban counties did differ from urban counties in terms of the 
determinants of work injuries. The strong influence on WORKHURT of the 
economic value of the timber industry as measured by YFOR disappears once the 
urban counties are removed from the analysis (Figure 4). 



in pub >ic ot^ersjfp 2641 °* 172 aCTeS 0wned b y ]ar « esi owner ' PCPUBTIM percent of timberland 
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Figure 3. Path Analysis of Variables Influencing the Rate of Burglary in Non-urban 
Forest Counties (N=28) 
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Figure 4. Path Analysis of Variables Influencing WORKHURT in Non-urban Forest 
Counties (N=28) 
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COUNTIES CATEGORIZED BY POVERTY STATUS 



Because the rate of poverty had such a strong effect on all other measures of well, 
being at the county level, we have chosen it as a surrogate for general well-being in 
order to establish categories of sources of well-being. The construction of 
categories can most easily be intuitively grasped by consulting Figures 5-7 and Tab' 
8 which categorizes California forest counties by their rate of poverty. High pov 
counties were those counties in which greater than 13 percent of the households f 
below the poverty line. The 13 percent threshold is adopted from Gwynn et aV 
exhaustive study of poverty in California. Low poverty counties were tho 
counties in which less than 11 percent of the households fall below the poverty li 
It is very important to remember that even in the low poverty counties there 
individual communities with extremely high rates of poverty. 

High Poverty Counties 

Figure 5 shows California forest counties with a high rate of poverty. Th 
counties comprised 29 percent of all forest counties and 32 percent of non-ur f 
forest counties. Poverty in these counties ranged from 13.1 to 18.8 percent.13.1 
18.8 percent. The nine high poverty forest counties include two of the top 
counties in terms of per capita timber production income (Humboldt and Modoc), 
two of the top ten counties in terms of TPZ acreage (Humboldt and Modoc), and 
three of the top ten counties in terms of percent of land under forest cover (Alpine, 
Humboldt and Lake). As can be seen by consulting either Figure 5 or Table 8, with 
the exception of Lake County, 41 each of the high poverty counties has at least one 
the factors found to predict high poverty in the path analysis described above, that 
a high percentage of land in public timber, high concentration of ownership 
private timberland, and low in-migration. Each of these factors indicates a kind of * 
lack of diversity. Both high percentages of public timber and high concentrations 0" 
TPZ ownership indicate a lack of diversity of ownership. Low levels of in-migratfc* 
may indicate a lack of social diversity. This will be discussed in greater detail below 



41 The argument could be made that while Lake falls in the middle third in terms of percentage 
public timber land, it is only two percentage points below the cut-off for the top third. Thus, its p°" 
may reflect the 65 percent of its timberland that is in public ownership. 
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Table 8. Summary of the Incidence of Poverty and Predictive Variables. 



Predictors of High Poverty in Counties with a High Rate of Poverty: 

High Public Timberland High TPZ Concentration U>w Immigration Np PrediCtPre 

Glenn Glenn Glenn Lake 

Tulare Tulare Tulare 

Alpine Butte Humboldt 

Madera Yuba 

Modoc 



Predictors of Low Poverty in Counties with a Low Rate of Poverty: 



Low Public Timberland Low TPZ Concentration, 



High Immigration NP PfgdiCtPre 



Sonoma 
Napa 
San Mateo 
Shasta 
Calaveras 
Amador 



Sonoma 
Napa 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Ventura 



Plumas 
Calaveras 
Amador 
El Dorado 
Nevada 



Lassen 
Placer 



Counties Which Are Not High Poverty Counties with at Least One Poverty 
Indicator 



Bay Area County 



Urban County 



Hi gh Immigration 



No Indicators 



Sonoma 
Napa 
San Mateo 
Santa Cruz 



Santa Barbara 
Ventura 
San Mateo 



Plumas 
Nevada 
Amador 
Calaveras 
Tuolomne 
Mariposa 
Trinity 



Del Norte 
Siskiyou 
Mendocino 
Sierra 
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Low Poverty Counties 

Figure 6 shows California forest counties with a low rate of poverty. Forty two 
percent of all forest counties and 36 percent of non-urban forest counties fell into the 
low poverty category. Poverty in these counties ranged from 6.1 to 10.9 percent. As 
can be seen by consulting either Figure 6 or Table 8, with the exception of Lassen and 
Placer Counties, each of the low poverty counties has at least one of the factors 
found to predict low poverty in the path analysis described above, that is, a low 
percentage of land in public timber, low concentration of ownership of private 
timberland, and high in-migration. The 13 low poverty forest counties include two 
of the top ten counties in terms of per capita timber production income (Plumas and 
Lassen), three of the top ten counties in terms of TPZ acreage (Lassen, Plumas and 
Shasta), and two of the top ten counties in terms of percent of land under forest 
cover (El Dorado and Plumas). 

The obvious conclusion is that at this level of analysis neither a high percentage of 
forest land nor a significant timber industry are linked inextricably to poverty. 
Forest counties are not inevitably poor, and yet, as we have seen, some of the worst 
poverty rates in the state are found in forest counties. As we have seen above, 
poverty is particularly associated with a high percentage of public timberland (that 
is, national forest land), concentrated private ownership and low inmigration. 
Again this suggests that diversity, whatever its source, is helpful in preventing 
poverty (and, we would argue, creating well-being). 

This is particularly apparent in Figure 7 and Table 8 which show 17 California forest 
counties with at least one high poverty indicator but which nonetheless do not have 
a high poverty rate. All but four of these are characterized by at least one 
countervailing factor — urbanization, high in-migration or location in the Bay 
^ ea eac h of which is indicative of some kind of economic or social diversity. 

SOURCES OF WELL-BEING 

Giv(*n tH 

three results we suggest that we can categorize county well-being in terms of 

Ca pitai° VerlaPPin8 interde P endent forms °f diversity: diversity of human 
' diver sity of forest utilization and diversity of resource control. 
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Figure 7. California Forest Counties with at Least One Poverty Indicator 




Diversity of Human Capital 
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Seven of the counties with at least one poverty indicator which did not fall into the 
the high poverty category had a high rate of in-migration. This is consistent with 
the findings of the path analysis in which what might be called the Social 
Heterogeneity Effect was associated with lower rates of poverty. The Social 
heterogeneity Effect reflects the influence of INMGRT which indicates not just the 
presence of new residents, but residents who frequently differ significantly from 
long-standing residents in terms of education, income and age (Graber, 1974; Ploch, 
1978; 1980). That is, it indicates the presence in the population of a group that is not 
characterized by poverty and is therefore not part of the high risk pool for certain 
dimensions of low well-being . 

These data indicate that not only does in-migration predict low poverty, it see 
particularly effective in counter-acting the effect of factors predicting high pov 
As we shall see in Studies 2 and 3, the diversity of human capital represented 
high levels of in-migration has a number of implications. First, these are peo 
who typically have higher incomes and better education than many of the lo 
standing residents (Graber, 1974; Ploch, 1978; 1980). Second, they bring to 
counties various kinds of expertise which they often put to use in voluntary pu 
service. Such expertise in the sample communities in Study 2 ranged fr 
sanitation engineering to social services to school teaching to fund raising. In 
communities in Study 2, typically it was a new resident who not only recognized 
problem or potential but who also designed and initiated the necessary action. (See 
Study 2 Action Profiles and Study 3 for further details). 

From this would seem to follow the policy implication that those factors w 
attract new migrants to a county ought to be nurtured as one form of fight' 
poverty. However this is more complex than it might seem at first blush. First, 
simple addition of a large number of wealthier people to the population will red 
the poverty rate without necessarily lifting the existing poor out of pove 
Second, the in-migration of wealthy migrants may plunge the poor and near 
into even worse living conditions. 

The growing crisis in affordable housing and homelessness in Nevada County & 
example of this phenomenon. The housing crisis stems in part from the fact that 
large number of "equity migrants", that is, people possessed of a large amount < 
capital as a result of selling homes in urban areas, have moved to Nevada County * 
the last decade. Not only have these migrants bought or built large homes in 
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new "gated communities" that are springing up like mushrooms around the county 
(3 had been built as of September, 1990 and a fourth was under construction at that 
time), but they have also bought up and renovated (or rebuilt on the site of) existing 
housing, including marginal housing. As a result, there is a serious housing 
shortage for the low paid workers in the service sector and others who fall near or 
below the poverty line. 42 Another complaint about in-migrants was that they 
sometimes reduce local people's traditional access to firewood, mushrooms and 
other so-called "minor forest products" when they buy and post small parcels of 
land. In some cases such reduced access may simply mean the loss of some of the 
little pleasures of life such as a good mushroom, but in other cases the loss of these 
gathering rights has meant substantial income loss (See Solow and Fortmann, 1990). 

Nonetheless, if in-migration improves county or community well-being, it is worth 
considering what forest uses attract in-migrants. As we shall see in Study 3, most in- 
migrants move to forest communities not for jobs in forest industries but for 
recreational Opportunities and the aesthetic qualities of the forest. Further, certain 
industries, the Grass Valley Group, the largest private employer in Nevada County, 
is an example, may deliberately choose to locate in forested areas for aesthetic 
reasons. Thus, the use of the forest as a backdrop to attract in-migrants needs to be 
considered as a means of generating well-being. 

Diversity of Forest Resource Utilization 

Two other groups of counties stand out — four Bay area counties and three urban 
counties 4 ^. (San Mateo County falls into both groups.) Each of these sets of counties 
has to a greater or lesser extent a diversified economy. And in each of them the 
forest's role is mainly one of aesthetic backdrop and recreation site. The percentage 
of wages in the timber sector ranges from zero to three percent in these counties. 
These counties are clear examples of the fact that a forest need not be used for timber 
production to contribute to a county's well-being. 

° f the four remaining counties, three have poverty rates between 12.3 and 12.9 
Percent. That is, they are not that far from tumbling over into the high poverty 
^tegory. At least two of these counties have been the site of a marijuana industry, 
its We n0t P rec * se ty measure influence it might have. In addition to 
mar ijuana, Mendocino County also has a thriving tourist industry. 

43 Note C h° n Pr ° files in Stud y 2 for additional information. 

is ' of course 1 ^ P° vert y~P redic ting factor in the case of the urban counties is low Emigration which 
' am ply a function of their large population base. 
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Diversity of Resource Control 

The second pathway emerging from the path analysis, what might be called th 
Inequality Effect, reflects the effects of MEDFAMY, NTOl, GINIINC an 
INMIGRT. 44 The first three variables, all measures of the distribution of resour 
contribute to high rates of poverty which in turn contributes to other measures 
low well-being. INMIGRT contributes to higher rates of burglary (although on 
could argue that someone must be benefiting from all that redistribution of prop 
away from the new migrants). 

Through NTOl, the Inequality Effect is related to concentration of resource control. 
The counties with limited diversity of resource control, that is counties with hie 
public land ownership and /or concentrated private TPZ ownership tended to ha 
low well-being. This finding is consistent with the earlier findings of Walter 
Goldschmidt (1947) with respect to agriculture. As noted above, rhetoric to 
contrary, neither the U. S. Forest Service nor large corporate timber companies have 
demonstrated long-term commitment to local communities. Our county level data 
do not indicate whether there is some threshold level of concentration which is 
particularly conducive to low poverty. Nor do they indicate whether there are 
alternative institutional arrangements — public review of U.S. Forest Service 
decision making or legislation such as severance fees on private land — which might 
mitigate the adverse effects of concentrated ownership. However, in Study 3 we 
shall see that the issue goes beyond simple diversity of ownership to the necessity 
some sort of local control. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The inescapable conclusion of this study is that diversity of both people and 
economic strategies is good for counties. We hasten to add that not any old diversity 
will do. For example, tourism did not predict well-being. Whether this indicates 
the weakness of our tourism measures or the fact that many jobs in the tourtf 
industry are low-paying and seasonal, is beyond the power of our data to say 
However, it does suggest that a county that is locked up by a single landowner 



44 INMIGRT Percentage of total number of individuals over the age of 5 years in 1980 who moved 1 
county after 1975. The fact that INMIGRT has both negative and positive affects on different as 
of well-being should not be cause for conceptual alarm. This simply reflects both the fa^ 
components of well-being differ from each other and the fact that in-migration is a complex 
with complex results. 
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public or private, or a single forest utilization system, or a limited kind of human 
capital is less likely to have high well-being than a county with greater diversity. 
The study also shows that timber production is not inextricably linked with poverty, 
but that the social organization of the timber industry and the social context into 
which it is placed, will determine whether its effects are primarily beneficial or 
detrimental to local human well-being. This will be explored in greater depth in 
Study 3. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This study was undertaken to provide comparative data on the factors and processes 
that affect the capacities of different kinds of forest-dependent communities to 
maintain or enhance local well-being. In particular, we wished to explore how and 
under what conditions individual commitments to others generate and sustain 
action intended to benefit the community as a whole (or some significant sub- 
section of it) and what factors affected the outcomes of those efforts. In the language 
of our first chapter, we wanted to understand how community capacity for action 
affects well-being. 

A comparative ethnographic study across the full range of types of forest-dependent 
communities was not possible due to limitations of funding and time. Therefore 
we chose a methodology, rapid rural appraisal, which falls between the aggregative 
statistical data of Study 1 and the intensive ethnographic data of Study 3. This 
method allows us an understanding of community processes and concerns that is 
impossible with aggregate statistical measures and allows the collection of some of 
the more detailed and sensitive data that ethnographic methods provide. Thus, this 
study provides a "big picture" view of communities rather than the more detailed 
understanding that emerge from the ethnographic methods used in Study 3. As 
described in the methods section, we chose seven communities representing 
different types of forest-dependency. Brief "community profiles" of each of the 
seven communities and "action profiles" of 14 instances of community-level action 
follow this discussion of the findings. 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE COMMUNITIES 45 

The seven sample communities were chosen as examples of particular kinds of 
relationships to the adjacent forest. Big Bear Valley is a tourist and retirement 
community. Dillon is a timber community which has also built up a substantial 



45 Because of their small size and /or the use of intensive ethnographic methods four communities we* 
given the pseudonyms Dillon, Gold Valley, Pineville, and Timber Grove to protect the identity of 
those communities and of the respondents who lived in them. Two of the surrounding counties were al* 
given pseudonyms (Caron and Lincoln). 



Table 9. Summary of Community Characteristics 



Community 


Population 


Wood Jobs 


% School 8 


% Welfare 0 %Growth c TourFac 


Schools d 


Vol Orgs e 


Daycare 1 


Hospital 


Big Bear Valley 


14,600 


128 


<1% 


6% 


2.30 


69 


2plmlh 


50+ 


2+ 


Yes 


Dillon 


2,000 


332 


16% 


<5% 


1.90 


0 


le Ih 


50+ 


4 


Yes 


Fort Bragg 


6,100 


1000 


2.6% 


15% 


1.26 


7 


2e lm lh 


40+ 


7 


Yes 


Gold Valley 


1,500 


-500 


16% 


10% 


-0.90 


0 


le lh 


20 


1 


Yes 


Hayfork 


2,847 


321 h 


17.5% 


17% 


2.02 


2 


le lh 


14 


1+ 


lhr 


Pineville 


2,000 


-300 


10% 


17% 


-0.30 


0 


le lh 


25 


2+ 


13mi 


Timber Grove 


1,000 


110 h 


<1% 


6% 


2.00 


1 


2e lh 


8 


0 


lhr 



a . Percent of school budget from private and public forests (timber yield tax and 125% of gross revenues from national forests). 

b. The figure for Big Bear Valley is a rough estimate from the San Bernardino County Social Services Department. Figures for other 
communities have been calculated from AFDC caseload figures which include two possible sources of errors. The first is the use of zip 
codes to identify community residents. The second is the use of a 3.5 person average family size to convert from cases to persons. More 
detailed data were not available for reasons of confidentiality. 

c. Average annual growth from 1980-1990. 

d. For schools: p = primary school, m = middle school, h = high school, e = elementary school. 

e. The figures on voluntary organizations do not include informal or temporary ad hoc organizations. The fact that some rural 
organizations serve a number of communities is a source of error in these figures. However, these figures provide a good order of 
magnitude estimate. 

f . Does not include informal daycare arrangements. 

g. Includes commercial firewood cutters. 

h . Includes seasonal and year-round employment. 
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tourist industry. Fort Bragg has a multi-resource economy, being a coastal timber 
community in which tourism and timber are nearly equal economic contributors 
and fishing is an important sector. Hayfork is primarily a timber community. Gol 
Valley is what we call a timber community "on-the-skids", that is, it has yet 
recover from the closure of a mill. Pineville is timber community in the process 
a long transition from a timber community on-the-skids to a bedroom community, 
Timber Grove combines a small stable timber community with back-to-the-landers 
and second homes in transition to a bedroom community. 

Descriptive information about the seven sample communities is presented in Table 
9. Four of the seven (Dillon, Gold Valley, Pineville and Timber Grove) meet the 
census definition of a rural place, that is a population under 2,500. Three of the 
seven communities had no local hospital, two had no licensed daycare facilities 
although they have may have had informal daycare arrangements. Despite the ill 
fortunes of the timber industry, the economic importance of timber was apparent in 
most communities. Jobs in forestry and forest industries, including tree planting, 
provided a significant percentage of local jobs in all but Big Bear Valley. In the 
counties with national forests, the percentage of the school budget obtained fr 
timber harvesting receipts was sometimes substantial although, it must be no 
that these figures vary widely from year to year. However, in the face of state 
educational cutbacks, this money may become more important. Each community 
has a number of voluntary organizations 46 ranging from the PTA to the volun 
fire department to church groups, garden groups, environmental organizatio 
fraternal and benevolent organizations and various political action groups. Greater 
detail about a selection of groups and their activities can be found in 
Community Profiles and Action Profiles. 

One final note about the residents of these communities. The residents of even 
very small communities are, as will be seen in the Community Profiles, often q" 
diverse. Despite their diversity, however, they hold in common a deep value 
the forest both as a resource and as a place with aesthetic and/or spiritual vaH* 
Most share too a commitment to the community where they have chosen to l Jye 
either by moving there or staying there. And, finally, they are all faced equally 
the problems the community faces — schools, water, jobs and so on. 



46 This count underestimates the number of informal groups and ad hoc groups that spring up to ^ 
with a particular problem. 
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Poverty in the Sample Communities 

These communities illustrate the principle of pockets of poverty in the midst of 
relative affluence discussed in Study 1. In order to understand the following figures, 
it is necessary to know that the percentage of people who actually receive welfare is 
generally considered to be much lower than the percentage of those who are eligible 
to receive it. Recent figures on welfare were not available for this report. However, 
recent figures available for another kind of transfer payment, unemployment 
insurance, which carries much less of a stigma than welfare, are suggestive. 
Between 1984 and 1989 the percent of unemployed workers who received 
unemployment benefits was at or below 34 percent (Shaffer, 1991). Thus, the reader 
should bear in mind that figures in Table 9 which report the percent of the 
population receiving welfare in the summer of 1990 47 are lower, probably much 
lower, than the percentage of the population who fall below the poverty line. Four 
communities are clear examples of pockets of poverty. Fort Bragg and Hayfork 
located in medium poverty counties and Gold Valley and Pineville located in a low 
poverty counties all have substantial percentages of people on welfare — 10 percent 
and above. Even the communities with lower welfare rates may have poverty rates 
that are a matter of concern. In many communities study team members observed 
and/ or heard about miserable living conditions including substandard housing and 
high rates of child abuse. Clearly, there is considerable room for concern for the 
level of well-being of part of the population in these communities. 

Given our limited resources, we have not undertaken a systematic study of the 
causes of poverty in these communities. However, we offer these preliminary 
comments. Some poverty is rooted in low local wage structures and in the seasonal 
nature of woods work. 48 Other poverty is imported into these communities by the 
urban poor who, like wealthier in-migrants, are seeking a better environment in 

hous' t0 liVe theif children and some of whom are attracted by the cheap 

hous ng Which is available in some communities. In yet other cases, changes in 
breTd h0ld C ° mposition such as ma rriage, divorce, birth of a child, or death of a 
P a nicu7 mner trigger a descent into P overt y- In addition, the elderly are 
decr e U arly Vulnerable to poverty. At the very time their earning power is 
^^^^ likeliho od of medical problems, increasing, they may have no or 

V^'ng OMhr 61 * Calculated usin 6 2i P codes by county social services department officials. 
48 a ' le y are a mor ! " >unt y *ey are for the month of June, July or August, 1990. The figures for Big Bear 
p^ n e and Ell w 8<?n estimate by county social services workers. 

Vert y >n rwo-n^!? ! 1989) identined !°w wages rather than unemployment as the major cause of 
""Parent poor families. 
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inadequate pensions and /or medical coverage and the low wages noted above may 
have left them without savings. Clearly there is ample room for a systematic 
exploration of the nature and causes of the high rates of poverty in thes 
communities. 



Although the seven communities represent different types of forest dependence and 
face some of their own particular problems, certain issues are common to most of 
them. The two major issues common to most communities are employment and 
natural resource management. In addition, a number of issues fall into a general 
category of local versus outside interests. This topic will be explored further in 
section on communities' ability to act successfully. 

Employment 

Employment, in terms of both the availability of jobs and the conditions 
employment is the foremost issue in every community except Big Bear Valle 
where it is an issue but of slightly lesser importance. The people of Gold Valley 
still reeling from the mill closure there. In other timber communities, worke 
worry about their continued employment as harvesting is restricted f 
environmental reasons and as continuing modernization, mechanization an 
relocation of the processing end of the industry eliminates jobs. In Fort Bra 
fishers have watched their incomes decline with the restriction of the fishin 
season. In Big Bear Valley it can be difficult to earn a living for those trapped in 1 
paying seasonal jobs. In Caron and Lincoln counties the March 1991 unemploym 
rate was 20.1 percent and 14.1 percent respectively. Our seven relatively isola 
communities have tended to find it difficult to attract new employers and are, as 
shall see, especially vulnerable to the enticements of entrepreneurs who offer j 
in return for the right to engage in environmental degradation. 

Natural Resource Use and Management 

The nature of the use and management of natural resources is an equally impo ftan 



issue and is, in many cases, directly linked to the issue of employment. In Ha] 
battles over timber harvesting and herbicide use have continued over a peri< 
years. Fort Bragg was the site both of the massive and successful Ocean Sand 



COMMUNITY ISSUES 




campaign against off-shore oil drilling and the Redwood Summer environmental 
protests and industry counter offensive over old growth redwood harvesting. In the 
past decade Pineville has twice faced the dilemma of whether the need for jobs 
justified the acceptance of environmental degradation by a new industry. Gold 
Valley is currently facing the same dilemma with the same company that Pineville 
recently rejected. The residents of Big Bear Valley have waged a long standing 
struggle over the right to use local lake water and are engaged in a newer struggle 
over limestone mining in the adjacent National Forest. Timber Grove residents are 
fighting the state for the right to continue to build seasonal dams in the local creeks 
that have traditionally been used for summer swimming holes and water supplies 
to fight fires. The state Department of Fish and Game opposes the seasonal dams as 
a danger to a rare species of fresh water shrimp. 

Local versus Outside Interests 

A number of the issues of concern to residents of the seven communities 
represented differences in the interests of local residents and outsiders who come to 
the community or control resources in the community. These "outsiders" include 
government agencies over which local communities have little influence and 
corporations and businesses controlled by non-residents. In Dillon, Gold Valley and 
Fort Bragg, control of the local mill (or former mill in the case of Gold Valley) by an 
outside company has led to considerable anxiety about employment. During the 
field study Fort Bragg was awash in rumors that the mill would be closed in the next 
few years. The desire of the IWIN 49 corporation to site a facility in Pineville and 
later in Gold Valley conflicted with local desires for a clean environment while 
feting local desires for more jobs. In Hayfork conflicts over forest use and 
Management involved both the U.S. Forest Service, an outside agency, and outside 
hmber inte rests. Hayfork was also engaged in a struggle with an outside utility 
^nvpany. in Big Bear Valley, the issues of water, traffic and limestone mining all 
Evolved outsiders. In Timber Grove the issue of seasonal dams pitted the local 
0I *ununity against an outside agency, the state Department of Fish and Game. 

p er additional dimension of the conflict between local and outsider interests is the 
i n T irnb ° n ° f " outsiders within the community", that is, in-migrants. For example, 
c °me to^ Gr ° Ve ' newer residents and long-standing residents have only slowly 
a P osi «on of mutual accommodation and respect. In Pineville long- 
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standing residents express contempt for newer "hippies". Residents of many 
communities expressed anger at more newly arrived welfare recipients whom they 
feel are overburdening local resources. 



COMMUNITY CAPACITY FOR ACTION 



In the Action Profiles are fourteen examples of community-level action or 
attempted action. The kinds of actions described here are part of what defines a 
community and what enables communities to pull through hard times. These 
profiles are not intended to be a representative sample of community action for 
many of these communities are full of activities sponsored by a variety of local 
organizations— Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, youth sports, church groups and so on. 
Rather, the cases described here provide illustrations of community efforts that go 
beyond the maintenance of more routine social and charitable activities. They also 
demonstrate the factors which can facilitate or impede community action. 



Three Kinds of Action 



In these communities we found three kinds of action which demonstrated 
individual commitments that link individuals to others and through them to the 
larger community. First we saw commitments in the form of action intended to 
increase the well-being of the community generally. This we call self-maintenance 
or self-development. We also saw commitments in the form of action specifically 
intended to help disadvantaged members of the community. This we call the 
helping hand, that is, charity. 50 And we saw commitments in the form of action W 
prevent the detrimental actions of outsiders. This we call defensive acti 
Together these three kinds of action comprise community capacity. 

Self-maintenance/ Self-development 51 

Although employment was a major issue in these communities, the ability of * 
communities to create jobs seems limited especially in the smaller communis 



50 One can, of course, argue that charity raises the general well-being of the community. However, 
community members generally make a clear distinction between what is and is not a charitable 

activity. 

51 A useful resource for those who are looking for models of successful community enterprises is F^** 
(1991). In addition to brief descriptions of 103 rural self development projects, this work contains a~ 
local contact people for additional information on most projects. Another insightful recent source 
(1990). b 
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is category of action also includes actions by which communities define 
themselves or reassert their self-definition and actions intended to address general 
community problems. In short, this category encompasses the actions that generally 
comprise governance and the processes of community maintenance and growth. 
Because a number of our communities are not self-governing (that is, they are not 
incorporated), these actions sometimes represent extraordinary effort. The Gold 
Creek restoration project created jobs as did Franklin Environmental Restoration 
Corp. The Gold Creek project also helped to re-establish a sense of community based 
on ties to the land. Fort Bragg, the second largest of our communities, has succeeded 
in creating jobs through the development of festivals and other devices to attract 
tourists. The Mountain View Senior Board and Care Facility has created some jobs 
while simultaneously improving conditions for a vulnerable category of the 
population. The ill-fated Dillon Recreation District would have benefited the 
community generally. Operation Breakthrough was intended to increase 
community well-being through preventing and treating drug abuse. The 
Community Solidarity Coalition, while primarily a struggle against perceived 
outsiders, also tried to create a greater sense of community pride and a reassertion of 
community identity. The Franklin Volunteer Fire Department has improved 
community conditions. The community development efforts of the Pineville 
Concerned Citizens is a self development effort combined with a conscious attempt 
to enable local residents rather than outsiders to shape the future of the community. 
Finally the Timber Grove Academy was intended to improve education in the 
community, thereby enabling families with older children to remain there. 

lping HanH — Internal Charity 

In ^erican folklore there is a strong belief that rural communities are caring 
immunities in which people pitch in to help each other out. In the seven sample 
communities, we encountered many examples of personal generosity. For example, 
n old man who himself relies on social security regularly feeds a number of 
ben childr en. And there were equally numerous examples of church and 
hel P fol ent ° rgani2ations that have organized food banks, thrift stores and forms of 
of n ^ nee dy people. The Human Response Network responded to a wide variety 
these S ° f income and other People at risk. However, the need for services in 
is em^ 1 ^ 11 * 1 ^ 5 haS VaStly out S rown local capacity to cope. Rural homelessness 
r 8^g as an issue all over the country (Janet Fitchen, pers. comm., 1990.) 52 



^^rJJViu bro ; dcasts of th e i"-fated National Public Radio program, "Heat", hosted by John 

with the growing and largely unrecognized problem of rural homelessness. A good example 
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Similarly, the definition of spouse and child abuse as a problem rather than as an 
ordinary, if unpleasant, aspect of family life has spawned a resulting need for 
counseling services and shelters. Thus, the capacity of many of these communities 
to extend the helping hand is rapidly being outrun. 

Pgfgpsive Actipng 

As noted above, a number of these actions represent a community's defense of its 
interests as it (or a group of activists) defines them against outside interests. In 
these actions we see communities attempting to defend their boundaries and their 
identities against encroachment by outsiders. As these communities are swept 
increasingly into social and economic relations defined and controlled by urban 
interests, the choice to undertake a defensive action represents a effort to regain 
control over how local resources will be used and what the community will be and 
mean to its inhabitants. These actions are particularly important because, as 
shall see below, so many community resources are owned and controlled 
outsiders. Defensive actions included the Big Bear Valley Ad Hoc Min' 
Monitoring Committee's fight against limestone mining on the San Bernadi 
National Forest; the Community Solidarity Coalition's struggle against (partiall; 
outside environmental interests; the salmon fishers' effort to restore a longer 
fishing season; the political action of Citizens for Better Forestry and Safe 
Alternatives for the Forest Environment; and Pineville's lukewarm unsuccessful 
opposition to Megavoltz and spirited successful opposition to IWIN. 

Factors Affecting Community Capacity for Action 

Three factors appeared to be particularly important in facilitating comm 
capacity for action: in-migrants, women and available resources. 

The Role of In-migrants in Community Capacity for Action 

In nine of the cases reported in the Action Profiles, in-migrants 53 provided 
vision, energy and leadership that resulted in community action. The won*** 

of effective action on the housing/homelessness problem is the Nevada County Housing Develops* 
Corporation in Grass Valley, California. 

53 The definition of new resident varies by place. When we use the term new resident to disting^* 
between those who are "old timers" and longer term (roughly 20+ years) residents and those who n* 
come to the community in the past 15 years. We have indicated how long each of our "new reside 
have lived in the community so the reader may make her/his own classification. 
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acknowledged by the community to have driven Big Bear Valley's Operation 
Breakthrough forward was a resident of only five years' standing at the time of its 
inception. Likewise the woman who almost single handedly pushed through 
Dillon's Mountain View Senior Board and Care Facility was also a five year resident 
of the community. The woman who masterminded and shepherded through the 
Gold Creek Restoration Project was a 10 year resident. Hayfork's Citizens for Better 
Forestry and Safe Alternatives for the Forest Environment were both started by in- 
migrants of some eleven years' residence. The rejuvenation of the Franklin 
Volunteer Fire Department was the result of the efforts of in-migrants in response 
to a disastrous fire. The establishment of a new business enterprise, Franklin 
Environmental Restoration Corp., was also initiated by newer residents. The 
Timber Grove Academy was initiated by a woman in-migrant of 15 years' residence 
in the community. The fight against IWIN in Pineville was led by two in-migrants 
who had lived in the town for 15 years. It is worth noting that while all of these 
people were in-migrants, they were not brand new. They were all people who had 
stuck with the community (survived the winter!) through a number of years. 
Having moved by choice to a new community in search of a better life, many in- 
migrants seemed especially committed to work to make that community as "good" 
as they could. 

The importance of in-migrants in certain kinds of community action is due to their 
resources — education, capital, contacts and time. Many of the in-migrants of the 70s 
and early 80s were better educated and more affluent than long-standing local 
residents. Many came to rural communities with links to urban networks, indeed, 
sometimes state and national networks combined with an understanding of how 
governmental bureaucracies could be made to work. On top of this, retirees, an 
ln *portant component of the in-migrant stream in many places, often had time 
Mailable for community work and their previous work experience made them 
backb aSSetS t0 the communit y- (Indeed, in some places retirees provide the 
one for local volunteer work, particularly in the self-help and charity 
Tories.) 



^^ Wompn ,r> Community Capacity for Action 
* n nine of th 

c °ncent CaS6S re P orted in the Action Profiles, women were responsible for 

^ratio l2m& and/or brin S in 8 the action to fruition. A woman chaired Big Bear's 
SUcces s ° A Breakthrou 8 h and is widely acknowledged to be responsible for its 
Woman Pushed through Dillon's Mountain View Senior Board and Care 
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Facility. A woman conceptualized the Gold Creek Restoration Project; cajoled and 
persuaded sometimes recalcitrant bureaucrats into cooperating; coordinated a wide 
array of individual and institutional participants; and raised significant funds from 
private and government sources. A woman was the major source of the energy 
behind the Community Solidarity Coalition. Noyo Women for Fishing, a woman's 
organization, has been an important partner in the struggle over the length of the 
salmon season. Hayfork's Human Response Network was initiated by a group of 
women. Of the current paid staff 85 percent are women as are all of the Network's 
volunteers. A woman was instrumental in starting Citizens for Better Forestry. A 
woman initiated and carried out the idea of the Timber Grove Academy. It was a 
woman who took the first action in the Pineville fight against IWIN. 

Explicitly detailing the importance of women in community capacity for action 
necessary because even in the 1990s, rural politics and the processes of rural 
development still often proceed as if men were the major if not the only local 
decision makers and actors. This is particularly likely to be the case when official 
positions are held predominantly by men and women are more likely to act in a 
volunteer capacity. Yet, women's initiative and organizational skills are essential 
components of community capacity for action. There are many examples 
addition to those detailed in the Action Profiles. The importance of worn 
church groups and professional and benevolent societies in addressing the problems 
that affect the quality of community life can not be over-emphasized. In places big 
enough to have one, the League of Women Voters often plays a singular a 
essential role in identifying community problems and providing a neutral fo 
for their discussion (R. Hester, Pers. Comm.). Women have also been found 
constitute an important rural environmentalist voice (Fortmann and Kusel, 1990). 

The Role of External and Internal Resources in Action 

The resources used in the cases detailed in the action profiles are presented in T 
10. Two general lessons stand out. The first is the importance of local volun 
and local fund raising /donations. Those who bemoan the demise of 
community can take heart from the amount of self-help manifested here. But ^ 
it is admirable, the limits of self help or self-taxation, as it should more realistic^ 
be viewed, should be clearly understood. Massive fund raising for one pr°J e 
probably precludes equally massive fund raising for another particularly in the * 
of economic decline. For example, a focus on self-development may well result 
the neglect of internal charity. Indeed, the defeat of the Dillon Recreation Di$ trI 



an indication of the reluctance with which clearly identified self-taxation is 
approached by many. One project may absorb all the potential volunteer help. And 
volunteers may experience burn-out. In many of these communities the same faces 
appear at, for example, the PTA, the local food bank and Friends of the Library. 

The limits of self-help /self-taxation are starkly manifest in those community actions 
which require large amounts of capital for construction or equipment or for staff 
salaries. In such cases outside funding, typically from the state or federal 
government, less frequently from foundations, becomes necessary. Foundations, it 
should be noted, are frequently unwilling to meet recurrent costs, thus necessitating 
dependence on government resources. This raises the issue of what kind of 
community action is feasible in a time of looming local government bankruptcies 
and shrinking state and federal funds. Of the 14 actions chosen for description in 
this study, without state or federal funds four projects (Mountain View Senior 
Board and Care Facility; the Gold Creek Restoration Project; Pineville Community 
Development Effort, Franklin Environmental Restoration Corp.) could not have 
been undertaken at all and two (Operation Breakthrough and the Human Response 
Network) could not operate at their current scale. Since employment was a major 
issue, it is worth noting that all projects which generated employment depended on 
outside funding in one form or another. 

We note that only in the case of the Gold Creek Restoration in which PG&E was 
essentially sold lower sediment load, was an outsider lured in and sold a product. 

It should also be noted that we have included the contributions of local companies 
owned by outsiders under local resources. While the argument can be made that 
these contributions are simply the return of locally-generated capital to the 
community, in fact, the control over the decision to allocate funds locally is 
^ntrolled by outsiders. Thus, the decision to contribute those funds is not subject to 
same kinds of local pressures as is the contribution of volunteer time or 
a ons springing from the commitments of local individuals. The very act of 
Co n ^d donating by local residents helps to build local capacity. The 

ution of outside largesse does not necessarily do so. 

Finally t k i . 

n oted ' °* actions which do and do not receive outside help should be 

ft... . ^ ar itable endeavors and Splf rtpvplnnmpnt effort roroivoH mifcfHo cnnnnrf 



But defe endeavors and self development efforts received outside support. 

n sive actions (or what outside government and industry might perceive as 
taking") received almost no help at all except in the cases of Citizens for 
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Better Forestry and Safe Alternatives for the Forest Environment which received 
modest amounts from other environmental organizations. Thus it would seen\ 
that communities who wish to define and defend their own self interests against the 
interests of outsiders frequently will have to do so solely with their own resources. I 

It is clear that if communities are to continue to initiate and sustain actions to 
maintain or enhance their well-being, a reliable source of capital flow for these 
purposes must be established. One means is the continued flow of state and federal 
funds into the community. A second is greater local capture of the benefits of forest 
utilization. A third is the diversification of the local economic base in order to 
allow increased local generation of capital. These options are discussed in the policy 
chapter. 

Some Limits on Communities' Ability to Act Successfully 

The degree to which local community action was successful depended in part on 
who had to make the final decision. Communities were clearly the least successful 
when they were endeavoring to change an action of the federal government. The 
Fort Bragg fishers' opposition to the decreased fishing season and the Big Bear 
Valley opposition to limestone mining on the national forest were both failures at 
the time of writing. In each case, local people were simply unable to leverage 
enough clout to influence the decisions of the federal bureaucracy. This experience 
is far from being unique. 54 In contrast, the most frequent among successful efforts 
were those which relied on the combined efforts of a small number of local 
volunteers who could mobilize largely local resources. Such actions included the 
early phases of Operation Breakthrough and the Human Response Network, the 
Community Solidarity Coalition, Citizens for a Better Environment, Safe 
Alternatives for the Forest Environment, the rejuvenation of the Franklin 
Volunteer Fire Department, the establishment of Franklin Environmental 
Restoration Corp. and Pineville Concerned Citizens' fight against IWIN. 

This finding is a matter for concern since possibly the most striking characteristic oi 
the forest communities in this study was the degree of outside control of resource 
namely natural resources, employment and mass media. Such outside control h# 
the potential to limit community capacity for action. 



54 See Fortmann, 1990. 
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Table 10. Source of Resources for Community Action 

Internal Resources External Resources 



Agtipn- 

Operation Breakthrough 

Ad Hoc Mining Monit.Comm. 
Mountain View...Facility 



Dillon Rec. Dist. Camp. 
Comm. Solid. Coalition 

Salmon Fishing Season 
Gold Creek Restoration 




Human Response Network 

Citizens for Better For. 
Safe Alt. for Forest Env. 
Franklin Vol. Fire Dept. 



Community Donations 
Community Volunteers 

Community Volunteers 

Comm. Donations: $50,000 
Local Timber Company 3 : site 
Community Volunteers 



Community Volunteers 



State and federal funds 



State funds $94,000 
Foundation funds: $144,000 
FMHA loan: $855,000 
County: In kind donations 



Community Volunteers 

Community Donations 

Local Timber Company 3 : office furniture 



Community Volunteers 
Community Volunteers 



Community Volunteers 
Community Donations 

Community Volunteers 

Community Volunteers 

Community Volunteers 
Community Donations 



F *nklin Environmental Restoration 



State funds:$l 56,000 
Fed. funds: $50,000 
Business funds: $80,000 
Community Development 
Block Grant 

State and Federal Funds 



Environmental Org Grants 
Environmental Org. Grants 
State and County Funds 



Federal Grant 
State CFIP Funds 



^vUleOpp.toMegavoltz 
^villeCon^Q^^ 
* TWIN 
Comm. Dev. 



Timber 



Gr °veAcademv 



Community Volunteers 



Community Volunteers 
Community Volunteers 



Community Volunteers 
Community Donations 



$43,000 state funds 
$60,000 fed. funds (pending) 
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External Control of Natural Resources 



The most obvious form of external control is the ownership of natural resources. 
While this has been discussed for forest counties as a whole in Study 1, here we 
point out its occurrence in these seven communities. 



The first form of external control of natural resources is public ownership of forest 
land. Five of the seven communities are located adjacent to national forest land. 
The percent of producing timber land controlled by the federal government in the 
counties in which those five communities are located ranges from 56 to 76 percent. 
In the case of public ownership, the decisions over the use and management of the 
adjacent forest land are made by the U.S. Forest Service in compliance with the 
wishes of the U. S. Congress. Thus, whether, how much, and under what 
conditions the forest is used for timber harvesting, recreation, mining, grazing or 
wilderness are decisions that are often out of the control or even moderate 
influence of local communities. Success in influencing national level policies 
requires massive and often exhausting community effort as in the opposition to oil 
drilling off the Mendocino Coast. (See Fort Bragg Community Profile and Seshan 
(1991)). 

The second form of external control of natural resources is outside ownership of 
private forest land. Outside owners accounted for 64 to 98 percent of the TPZ acreage 
in the six counties with TPZ land. In the two counties with low public ownership of 
land, outside owners accounted for 64 and 89 percent of the TPZ acreage. 

External control in the form of both public ownership and outside privat 
ownership has two adverse effects on the capacity of a community to create its o> 
well-being. First, it limits the options of the community to utilize the forest in 
way most conducive to its own well-being. Thus, if the value of the Forest Servic 
is timber primacy, the conditions necessary for diverse forest uses such as recreatic - 
tourism, grazing or religion may be impossible for the community to achieve, 
results of Forest Service decision making was a source of considerable l c 
unhappiness in the cases of Pineville, Gold Valley, Hayfork, and Big Bear Vall« 
The second effect of outside control is the export of profits from the utilization 
the resource from the community. This is an issue with which the Foresf 
Advisory Committee of Mendocino County (in which our community of Fort B ra # 
is located) has been grappling. (See Community Profile.) While this is obvious ' 
the case of outside private ownership, it also occurs with U.S. Forest Service tiff 
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sales which may be harvested by outside companies. As we have seen, attempts to 
change the utilization of natural resources controlled by outsiders have rarely been 
successful. 

j^gTT^I Control of Employment 

The control of local jobs by outside employers also reduces community capacity to 
promote its own well-being. In timber-dependent communities this is particularly 
important when local mills are owned by outsiders. When there is no or little 
diversity of employment prospects, the effects are particularly difficult for the 
community. The prospect or reality of mill closures and layoffs were a source of 
anxiety and suffering in Dillon, Gold Valley, Fort Bragg, Hayfork and Pineville. 
Further, challenges to the terms of employment, as in the Gold Valley strike, have 
been notably unsuccessful. 



External Control of Mass Media 

As can be seen in Table 11, six of the seven communities in this study were served 
by a radio station carrying local news and local public service announcements but 
only three communities had a locally-owned radio station. Similarly, while six of 
the seven communities were served by 10 more or less local newspapers, only two 
communities had locally-owned newspapers (a total of four newspapers). Thus four 
of the seven communities had no locally owned mass media at all. This matters 
because control over the media can determine no only what issues are debated 
publicly but how the debate is framed. It should, of course, be noted that local media 
owners are as capable of suppressing debate as are outsiders. 

Community Action as a Means of Building Community Capacity 

^assessing community action, it is important to look beyond simple success or 
ev ^ e ' for * e very act of taking action is in and of itself a kind of success. That is, 
later C ° mmunity action that fai ls to achieve its goals may be building capacity for 
de ftnU Ctl ° n Action ma y a * so im P ortant in helping a community create a new 
Ea gle n ° f itSelf ThiS WaS * e CaSe With the continuin 8 series of actions after the 
^niin^^ 6 AJthou S h the evic *ence is still out on the staying power of the 
^ist^^ Solidarit y Coalition, its activities in generating community rather than 
^ e Gold lented eVentS may have contributed to a renewed community self-identity. 
Cr eek Restoration Project has had the effect of reconnecting local people 



Table 11. Access to and Ownership of Local Media 



Community 


Radio Stations 3 


Locally Owned 


Local Newspapers 0 


Locally Owned 


Substantive Loca 
News Coverage 


Big Bear Lake 


2 


2 


3 




o 


1 


Timber Grove 


0 


0 


2 




0 


2 


Dillon 


2 


1 






<f 




Fort Bragg 


6 


2 






1 




Gold Valley 


2 


0 






<F 




Hayfork 


0 


0 






0 




Pincville 


2 


0 






(f 





a. Includes radio stations which are listened to in the community and carry local programming and news, regardless of the location of 
the station 

b. Local newspapers are those published specifically for the community or that carry a preponderance of community news. This list 
excludes newspapers published in nearby larger communities which may carry some local news but includes more localized "regional" 
papers. 

c. These newspapers are all owned by the same out-of-town publisher 
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tyith the land, nurturing a sense of stewardship and local efficacy. The ability of the 
community of Dillon to bring about the Mountain View Senior Board and Care 
Facility in part through numerous community fund raising events may also have 
increased the sense of efficacy and with it community capacity. The fact that 
volunteers will continue to be involved in the maintenance of the facility similarly 
draws on and strengthens commitments. Finally, Operation Breakthrough's use of 
public participation in symbolic acts such as T-Shirt Day provides a visible 
manifestation of commitment and the capacity of the community to bring about 
action. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While each of the seven communities is unique, several common themes emerge 
from this study. 

One is the importance of the forest as part of the sense of place involved in the 
community. The prevalence of defensive actions to protect these places and locally 
valued uses is an example of this. 

A second theme is the constant effort to maintain community integrity and identity 
against outside control and influence. This effort takes many forms: community 
maintenance through internal charity, efforts to enhance the community through 
self-development, and struggles to defend community lifestyles, values and forest 
uses against outsiders. Community capacity (and in a sense the community itself) is 
built and maintained through a constant process of community self assertion and 
^If definition in the face of increasing urban connections and outside control over 
!ocal resources. 

A third and related theme is the dependence of these communities on the decisions 
outsiders, be they outside natural resource owners and managers or outside 
^sion makers who allocate state, federal and foundation funds. We note that if a 
Skater proportion of the benefits of natural resource utilization were to remain in 



A 



immunity, this dependency could be lessened. 

^ain^ 1 *^ * eme * s importance of diverse human capital in developing and 
aining community capacity. The efforts of both in-migrants and women have 

discu crucial in conceptualizing and implementing the 14 actions 

usse d in this study. 
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A fifth theme is the persistence of pockets of terrible poverty in the midst of relati 
affluence. Communities with high rates of poverty were found in the midst of lo 
poverty counties and individual households were found to be living in appallin 
conditions. These conditions raise important questions about who receives 
economic benefits and who bears the costs of forest utilization. 

Sixth, and finally, common to all communities, were individuals who 
commitment and energy resulted in the nurturing and enhancement of communi 
capacity. As noted above, these individuals were often in-migrants and worn 
Out of Pineville, long written-off as hopeless by county officials, emerged 
community-wide effort to define community priorities and the degradation of 
community and its natural environment. Out of demoralized Gold Valley emerg 
the Gold Creek Restoration Project, now a model for action elsewhere. It 
important to note that in many of these cases, action on behalf of and in defense 
the community was also action on behalf and defense of the forest. This leads us 
our concluding note that the future of forestry and forests must lie in the conscious 
nurturing of community capacity and in the reconceptualization of the practice of 
forestry as including both social and biological components. Included in the social 
component must be attention to rural development. We shall discuss this in 
greater detail in the section on policy. 
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Study 2: 
COMMUNITY PROFILES 
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BIG BEAR VALLEY 



Physical Characteristics 



Big Bear Valley consists of several physically distinct settlements surrounded by the 
San Bernardino National Forest, about a two and a half hour drive from Los 
Angeles. Because of its isolation, it functions as though it were one large 
community, with different neighborhoods. There is an incorporated city of Big Bear 
Lake 1 , a community services district serving Big Bear City, Sugarloaf and Erwin 
areas, and a county services area serving the small community of Fawnskin. 
combination of these areas has a population of nearly 15,000. The valley residents 
share a number of self-taxing service districts: sewage treatment, hospital district, 
parks and recreation district, airport district, and municipal water district. There is 
one school district, serving an area somewhat larger than the valley itself, 
valley is divided into three fire districts with protection provided by two local paid 
departments, CDF and USFS. The San Bernardino County Sheriff's office has a 
fairly large substation in Big Bear Valley where the local county supervisor 
maintains an office. Except for homeowner associations, most organizations are 
valley-wide, e.g. Big Bear Valley Chamber of Commerce, Big Bear Valley Historical 
Society, and Bear Valley Emergency Services. 

The Big Bear Valley Unified School District serves a total of 2,739 children in grades 
K-12. There are two primary schools — one for grades K-2 and another for grades 3- 
5, one middle school for grades 6-8, and one high school for grades 9-12. The 
primary and middle schools went to a year-round schedule in 1990 because of over- 
crowding. There are no private schools in the valley. All interviewees considered 
the Big Bear Valley schools excellent. In fact, some attribute the lack of local private 
schools to the excellence of the local public schools; they feel there is simply "no 
need" for a private school. 

Bear Valley Community Hospital is a 28-bed general acute care hospital it 
middle of the valley. It handles emergency cases, obstetrics, a broad range of testing/ 
and various forms of therapy. For serious cases or specialized care, patients g° 
"down the hill" to Riverside. According to the Chamber of Commerce, there are at 
least 12 doctors and 4 dentists in Big Bear. Despite the growing number of retire* 
there is no nursing home. There is, however, a home health care service run by the 
hospital which sends registered nurses to homes, especially attending to sem° r 



The city was incorporated just after the 1980 census. 
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citizens. There is a paramedic ambulance service and helicopters for emergency 
transport to hospital facilities outside of Big Bear. 



History 

Heavy logging of the San Bernardino Mountains west of Big Bear began in the 1850s 
to build the town of San Bernardino. Big Bear Valley was not logged at that time 
due to difficult access and distance from the market. The discovery of gold in 
Holcomb's Valley (just to the north with access through Big Bear Valley) brought 
thousands of prospectors to Big Bear Valley. The county seat was almost established 
in that remote valley rather than San Bernardino. (Holcomb Valley lost by only 2 
votes.) Several sawmills in the Big Bear area were established for mining and other 
local construction in the 1860s. After the gold rush, the mountains were left to cattle 
and sheep ranching. In 1884, the first dam was built - creating the largest man- 
made lake at that time - to provide water for the town of Redlands (in the flatlands 
south of San Bernardino). 

People soon realized that this beautiful lake at an elevation of 7000 feet was an ideal 
mountain resort area. By the turn of the century, the resort industry was well 
established with scheduled stagecoach service three times a week in the summer. 
The industry grew tremendously with the spread of automobiles and the opening of 
new roads. Skiing was introduced to Big Bear Valley in the 1950s and grew rapidly 
from the 1970s to the present. 

Economic Base/Commerce 

Tourism is the main economic activity and, while Big Bear Valley receives visitors 
year-round, winter is currently the high season. Big Bear offers the finest skiing in 
southern California, boasting three ski areas with lifts and runs all on USFS land. 
Wlth the development of the ski industry, Big Bear Valley became a year-round 

fish* 00 * reCTeation area receivin 8 about 6 million visitors annually to ski, camp, 
ls • boat, hike, visit historic gold-mining areas, watch bald eagles, and enjoy the 
ean ' c ool, mountain air. The Big Bear community provides most of the visitor 

t 1 les motels, condominiums, restaurants, shops -but the real attraction is the 

Ration offered °* National Forest land (skiing, hiking, camping, biking, gold- 

^8 towns, scenery). 

The 

***epbQ lneSSeS thal Serve tourists in Bi S Bear tend to be locally owned, one 
r esort ° n 1)6108 ° ne ° f the Ski areaS which was recen «y bought out by a Vermont ski 
company. Seasonal help is often recruited from outside of Big Bear; 
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however, ski resorts are increasingly hiring retirees to fill in during the busy seaso 
There are many chain restaurants— McDonalds, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Burg 
King, Sizzler Steakhouse, Domino's Pizza, etc. — which provide low-paying loc 
jobs. 

Real estate business is an important local offshoot of the tourist industry, 
estate agencies manage many of the second homes and condominiums that 
owned by people who live outside of Big Bear and rent them to tourists most of 
year. Also, due to steady inmigration, real estate agents are kept busy sho - 
houses and cabins to prospective buyers. There are 46 real estate offices in Big 
valley, an extraordinary number for a community of its size. 

Big Bear Valley has a full range of community services and facilities that make it 
very livable place for residents as well as weekend visitors. The City of Big 
Lake recently completed a civic center that contains a 400-seat Performing 
Center that is used for community events as well as visiting performers. The ci 
center also houses the county library and city offices. The parks and recreati 
district offers an excellent program of children's activities and maintains a publi 
pool, outdoor swim area, and several playing fields and tennis courts. The Big 
Valley Senior Center is a large building with daily programs and meeting space for 
seniors. The Big Bear Valley Historical Society maintains a museum and runs trips 
and talks. There is a local airport that has no scheduled commercial flights, but is 
open 24 hours per day and can accommodate over 200 aircraft on the ground. Big 
Bear has a convention center, a golf course, a zoo, and one of the world's finest solar 
observatories. 

There is a locally-owned radio station in the valley that broadcasts on both AM and 
FM and is oriented towards community needs. It runs local announcements and 
advertisements, holds call-in shows on local issues, and broadcasts the weekly city 
council meetings. There is a weekly newspaper that covers local events in Big 
Valley. In addition, there are two free advertising weeklies that carry calendars 
events and some news and opinion articles. All three publications are owned 
residents of Big Bear. For international, national, state and county news, Big 
residents read the San Bernardino Sun, which carries very little local Big Bear ne^ 

The San Bernardino National Forest can be considered the greatest cov^^ 
asset. The surrounding national forest is valued by residents not only for its * 
and recreation opportunities, but also as the source of firewood that heats m 0 *^ 
the homes in the valley. The San Bernardino National Forest is managed p rl0a 
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for recreation. Residents hike, ski, bike, drive, camp and picnic throughout the 
forest. Many are involved in groups that assist in management of the forest or act as 
watchdogs and advocacy groups. The only wood removal authorized in the Big 
Bear district is firewood cutting by permits offered to residents and some sanitation 
and salvage harvests. There are 8 commercial firewood vendors in the valley and 
about 6 people make their living full-time from sanitation and salvage harvests and 
clearing for construction on the national forest and private lands. The best logs are 
shipped to the nearest mill in Dinuba and the rest is sold locally as firewood. 

The Chamber of Commerce is especially active in promoting growth, not only in the 
resort business, but also light industry and movie-making. (The motion picture 
industry first started filming in Big Bear in 1911. Since then, dozens of films have 
been shot there, including recently some scenes for Twin Peaks".) Despite all the 
activity locally, good year-round jobs are not plentiful. There are some professionals 
who work out of offices in Big Bear to serve a broader area. A sizable number of 
people commute "down the hill" to San Bernardino to work in offices. Many 
people are living on pensions. 

According to the Chamber of Commerce, 70 percent of all employed persons work 
for private companies, 17 percent are self-employed, and 12 percent work for a 
government agency. The breakdown of employment by field is: 



Retail 

Construction 
Professionals 
Financial 
Personal Service 
Other 



26% 
14% 
13% 
11% 
11% 
25% 



Pov, 
Poo: 



(including health & education) 



(including manufacturing, communications, 
public administration, et al.) 



erty 



r °or peonlp 

of m p move to Bi g Bear Valley to live in a relatively low cost area that is free 
de *er m y Urban U1S/ SUCh aS gangS and dru 8 s * Recent statistics are not available to 
in *ervie ^ percenta 8 e of ^ population is below the poverty line, but both 



Pop ulat - . nd observation indicate that a significant proportion of the local 
0n ls Poor and tends to be 

movVto iPientS ^ Bernardi] 

Unsk iUed ,°. B ! 8 Bear where rents are lower, schools better, and seasonal jobs for 



Welf are're * ? °° T and tends to De concentrated in a few areas of low cost housing. 

;n ts in San Bernardino are reportedly advised by their social workers 



le d. , — "««c i ciua are lower, scnoois Detter, ana seasonal jobs tor 
or ers usually available. Interviews indicate that a significant number 
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of families headed by a single mother have moved to the area to start a new lif e 
both recently and in past generations. 



Community Composition 



The people of Big Bear are a diverse group who were all attracted by the natural 
beauty of the area but differ on how growth should or should not proceed. 
Interviews suggest that their diversity is due more to differences in age, length of 
residency and occupation than race or income. An indication of the high rate of 
inmigration is that a resident of five years is no longer considered a newcomer, h 
1980, Big Bear Valley had a population of 11,928. The Chamber of Commerce 
estimates that it is growing at a rate of 2.3% per year and is expected to reach 18,700 
by the year 2000. Most immigrants are white, college-educated, workers and 
executives or retirees from Southern California. There are few ethnic minorities 
Big Bear; a school survey reportedly stated that over 90 percent of the populat 
was white with only a few Hispanic, Asian or black residents. Interviews with 
estate agents and residents indicate that a significant portion of the population 
composed of people who have vacationed or owned second homes in Big Bear 
subsequently moved there to start anew or retire. Such residents tend to be active i 
homeowners associations and would like to see growth controlled in a way 
preserves the clean environment and rustic, small-town atmosphere of Big Bear. 

Tourism-related Businesspeople 

Realtors, contractors, ski slope managers and others who depend on the r€ 
industry value the environment of Big Bear — not only for its natural beauty, 
also for the money brought in by the visitors it attracts. Because of its proximity 
very large urban population and its variety of recreational opportunities, they 
Big Bear as ideally suited to be fully developed as a resort area offering a broad ra 
of services (world-class hotels, clubs and entertainment) that goes beyond outdc 
activities. They see infrastructural problems (roads and water), the opposition 
anti-growth residents, and environmental concerns of the USFS (e.g. spotted owl) 
barriers to reaching the area's full potential. This politically powerful group 
citizens express their concerns through the Big Bear Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Realtors and the Big Bear Valley Contractors' Association. 

Senior Citizens 



Many outdoor-lovers from Southern California move to the Big Bear Valley 
retire (or live in semi-retirement) in their favorite vacation spot. The $ en 
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citizens of Big Bear are a very active group - holding offices in major community 
organizations, boards and committees, raising funds to build an addition on the 
senior center, volunteering at the local museum, checking up on USFS timber 
harvests and road maintenance, serving as look-outs in fire towers, and assisting the 
Sheriffs office in patrolling Big Bear. As there are no nursing homes, they tend to 
move out of the valley as their health declines. However, a number of services, e.g. 
Meals-On-Wheels, a visiting nurse program and We Care (a program organized by 
the Sheriff's Office in which seniors check up on other seniors) allows many senior 
citizens to live independently in Big Bear Valley for many years. 

O fter Residents and Non-residents 

Many people who do not work for the tourism-related industries (including real 
estate and construction) work in government agencies and businesses that primarily 
serve Big Bear Valley residents, such as the schools, public library, municipal water 
company, window glass retailer, local grocery stores, Sears, etc. Parents in this 
category tend to be most involved in school-related activities and service clubs and 
are generally less active in the debate over growth than many of the retirees or 
tourist industry leaders. 

The owners of many of the houses and cabins in the valley live outside of Big Bear 
most of the year. These people tend to be fairly wealthy professionals and business 
executives and are least likely to participate in community organizations and local 
politics. However, some second-home owners do participate in local homeowner's 
associations and will respond in writing when informed about new construction 
projects in the immediate vicinity of their houses. 

Community Organization 

Because Big Bear Valley residents tend to devote a great deal of time and energy to 
taking their community a desirable place to live, there are many communitv 
j^ganizations. Th ere are Big Bear chapters of nationwide service clubs such as 
rol! aniS/ S ° r ° ptimists ' ^te^/ mks ' Uons / Optimists, Moose, etc. They play a crucial 
of raiSing funds for other local P 1 " 0 ^ 11 ^ that address specific issues. Examples 
ho ^ ese P r °grams are a day care facility for latchkey children, DOVES— a half-way 
^ e and counselling service for battered women, and Operation Breakthrough— a 
to^ alcoho1 abuse counselling and education program. These programs tend 
busi an volunteer labor and start U P Ending from local service clubs and 
*ddi ti eSSmen kter apply t0 count y and state a g en cies for operating funds. In 
on to these programs, the churches of Big Bear have combined efforts to serve 
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the needy of the valley in the Community Relief Services. There are also many 
groups that raise funds and volunteer time for local facilities. Examples of these are 
Friends of the Performing Arts Center, Friends of the Moonridge Zoo, Friends of the 
Park (supporting the park and recreation district) and the Hospital Auxiliary. 

Many organizations assist official agencies in their work. For instance, the Sheriff's 
Office coordinates the Citizen Patrol in which unarmed senior citizens patrol the 
town in a special car from the Sheriff's office, the Line Reserve Unit which is 
composed of volunteers that train and serve as deputy sheriff's, the Search and 
Rescue Unit composed of volunteers with special skills who are on call for the 
Sheriff, and the Mounted Posse which are volunteers that perform crowd control 
and searches on horseback. Other groups assist Forest Service functions such as 
Friends of the Forest whose members volunteer as look-outs on the firetowers and 
report illegal off-road vehicle use, and REACT which patrols forest service roads 
looking for illegal activities and offering assistance to visitors. Most of these kind of 
groups get little or no funding from the agencies which they assist. 

At least three homeowners organizations and several citizen's advisory boards are 
active in expressing resident's concerns about a broad range of issues in Big Bear. 
There are also several environmental groups in Big Bear Valley which work 
exclusively on local issues. For example, a local chapter of The Nature Conservancy 
has been active in preserving endangered plants and Bald Eagle nesting sites on the 
shores of Big Bear Lake. Save Our Forest is a local group which opposed the ski 
slope expansion on USFS land, and Friends of Big Bear Valley, is a group of 
environmentally concerned residents that researches and takes action on specific 
issues. 

Community Issues 

When asked what were the most important issues facing their community, nearly 
everyone interviewed listed the same three subjects— growth, water, and traffic— 
although their opinions on these matters could differ greatly. Growth encompasses 
a broad range of issues such as construction of condominiums, preservation of 
endangered species habitat, new bed-and-breakfasts in the neighborhood, air quality/ 
ski slope expansion, and the removal of individual trees on private land. Wat^ 
and traffics issues are integral parts of the growth controversy. There are basically 
two camps: those who value living in a rustic-style, mountain community * nd 
those who would like to develop the resort potential of the area further. 
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Because population inmigration and turnover is fairly high, standards of what 
makes a desirable mountain community are changing rapidly. Longtime residents 
feel it has become an overcrowded, overdeveloped, smog-filled valley with much of 
the crime and harsh attitudes of a city. Newly-arrived residents find Big Bear a 
dean, remote, peaceful haven of natural beauty in comparison with the urban areas 
they left. Both groups are active in trying to preserve the area in the way it was 
when they arrived. Likewise, pro-development businesspeople can be long-time 
residents or newly arrived. 

The debate over growth is conducted in a several arenas. The planning commission 

and city council of Big Bear Lake deal with conflicts over zoning, building permits 

for residential units, establishment and growth of commercial enterprises, and city 

services. The USFS is at the center controversies over ski slope expansion and open 

pit limestone mining. Because the forest completely surrounds Big Bar Valley, it 

plays an important role in fixing the outer perimeter of all development. The 

community services district of the county-run areas deals with some local growth 

issues but zoning regulations and building permits come from San Bernardino. In 

general, the city of Big Bear Lake acts to facilitate growth, the county is slower to do 

so and the USFS is least likely to take actions which promote growth, although they 

recently approved a very controversial ski slope expansion. The state agencies, 

especially CALTRANS and Fish and Game, are at the center of some local growth 

issues, but their actions appear to be dictated by budgetary concerns and local 

governments and citizens have had little success in getting them to address local 
needs. 

Some pro-growth residents feel that the City of Big Bear Lake made a mistake in not 

deluding the whole valley when the city was incorporated in November 1980. 

Other residents who bitterly oppose paying for the pro-growth plans of the Big Bear 

th 6 Council wish they still lived under county control. Some citizens claim 

at the city government is corrupt because it only serves the interests of pro-growth 

nterests * Some residents of the county-controlled parts of the valley feel that 

ounty officials may be less subject to local capture by business interests, but they are 

and individual citizens to influence. Residents actively attend meetings 

hard earin gs, pass petitions, serve on committees, etc., in Big Bear Valley, but it is 

on 6r them t0 attend meetings in the county seat of San Bernardino, which is 
e an d a half hours away. 
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Most people interviewed believe a majority of Big Bear residents favor controll 
growth, although they differ greatly in what that means to them. The no-gro 
and strongly pro-growth views are considered in the minority. People commem 
that no-growth forces have not consolidated and have not become an effect! 
obstacle to development as they had in other communities. Opposition to growth i 
often in the form of single voices at planning commission meetings protestini 
development next door. In addition, city council members can cite the same three 
local "activists" who protest all new building plans. However residents are 
increasingly coming together to insist that their preferences are considered and their 
needs are met, rather than just those of local businesspeople. There have been 
several homeowner's associations and ad hoc watchdog groups formed in recen 
years addressing a wide range of development issues. Growth continues, but 
Bear has thus far remained an outdoor recreation-oriented community. 

Water 

Water is a complex issue with a long history in Big Bear. The water in the lake 
belongs to the city of Redlands which can determine the lake level which in turn 
has a direct effect on summer tourism and lakeshore property values. In 1986, a 
water district was formed to buy the lake water but it only succeeded in buying the 
lake bottom. The only local users of lake water are ski areas that can use it for snow- 
making by special arrangement. Wells are the sources of drinking water which is in 
short supply, due in part to poor management by a private water company/ 
according to current water district officials. The water supply dropped so low that in 
February 1989, the state ordered a moratorium on new hook-ups, which virtual!; 
halted all new construction and increased the price of existing buildings, 
citizens voted to buy out the water company in June 1989 and planned to fix 
pipes and drill new wells. In August 1990, they hoped to have the moraton 
lifted sometime during the fall of 1990. Long-term supply problems are s 1 
concern. While the U.S. Forest Service has not allowed the community to 
wells in the surrounding national forest, they have agreed to study the water n< 
of the forest to determine if there is surplus that the community may use. 

Traffic 

A single two lane road circles Big Bear Lake. On weekends during the ski 
and even in the summer, the valley can receive up to 100,000 visitors and 
comes to a standstill. A twenty minute trip from one side of the lake to the ^j 
can take over 2 hours on busy days. Opinions vary on how this should be add f 
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CALTRANS has promised for years that they would widen the road and put in 
signals "next year". Although all residents agree that something must be done 
about the traffic problem, some would prefer alternative transportation methods for 
skiers rather than the widening of the highway. Only an estimated 2% of weekend 
skiers come by bus —the rest arrive in automobiles. CALTRANS is currently 
planning to rebuild the roadway on top of the dam — the main road entering the 
valley. There is citizen opposition to this plan because it would widen the roadway, 
destroying some scenic and historic sites, and would allow for further road 
widening and increased traffic throughout the valley. 



DILLON 

Physical Characteristics 

Dillon is a sprawling community of 2000. Dillon has an old and a new section of 

town, with the latter a series of developments resembling less a compact rural 

community than suburban sprawl in the woods. The commercial center also has an 

old and new section: "old town" is south of Beaver Creek and stores lines roughly 

too blocks as one enters the community and extends to a two-square block area near 

toe creek; the new commercial development begins north of the creek and lines 

both sides of the major state thoroughfare for roughly a mile. In the old section of 

tQ wn, there are drug, sports, notions, and two hardware stores made of brick; two gas 

stations-^one with a "quick-stop" store, two bed and breakfasts and an old fashioned 

department store. This quaint section of town is home to the town's newspaper 

i two restaurants — one with a popular bar, and several other small offices. The 

*w branch office of a local bank and the local fire department mark the end of the 
01 a town in fk 

st ation ' commercia * section there are two grocery stores, several gas 

^tional aPpr0Ximately a half -dozen motels and a number of stores affiliated with 
br anch ChainS ' There is a branch offi ce of a multi-national bank and numerous 
^ tab lishme iCeS ° f national realt y companies. There are numerous eating 



^ a the V aWay fr ° m Beaver Cre *k, several light manufacturing businesses 



Ce ^eam - * Cater to the locals and the tourist ti * de and ran ge bom a soft 

,f toy 

* the 
_er i^ td 

0Vner shi P/ m qUarters * ° ver half the land in th e surrounding county is in public 



° Ut of to\^ and , t0 the restaurant which depends on evening diners. Continuing 
a 

^Ser H airport line the strip, along with the large USDA Forest Service 



the 



° S Foret? ° f U Keld by the F ° reSt Service - Most of the ad ) a ce n t la nd is held by 
rvice with a smaller amount held privately. Dillon is physically 
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isolated from the county seat and consequently, many residents believe, the 
community fares poorly in the distribution of county resources. 

History 

Dillon's roots lie in ranching and tourism. The first Anglos to settle in the vicinity 
of Dillon were ranchers who took advantage of the open meadows scatters 
throughout the forested area. The meadows provided excellent summer pasturage 
for cattle. In the late-1800s the area became popular as a summer tourist destination. 
Many people traveled from the Central Valley to camp in the meadows and escape 
the blistering valley heat. One local historian reports that thousands of tourists 
visited the area in the latter decades of the 19th century. A hotel was built during 
this period to accommodate a few of the many visitors. 

In the early part of the 20th century, a dam was constructed in the area to enhance 
recreational opportunities and produce power. The development of the reservoir, 
named Ingram Lake after one of the first ranching families, led to the consolidation 
of Dillon, just north of the lake and at its present location. Summer cabins were 
constructed, and a post office, hotel and several stores opened to cater to tourists. In 
addition to visitors from the valley, Bradley Company employees frequented the 
town to take advantage of the bars and visit the houses of ill-repute. Dillon 
remained a relatively small town of less than a thousand residents through the 
early 1940s. Several small villages sprouted, east of Ingram Lake, when it was 
formed, and like Dillon they swelled in the summer with tourists, and emptied 
before the winter snows made travel impossible. Ranching remained important in 
the Dillon area, and with the addition of dairy herds, they produced butter for 
consumption in the Central Valley. 

Timber land near Dillon was controlled by The Bradley Company and Frederick 
Caudex. Caudex, owner of the eastern-based Caudex Lumber Company, acqi 
land in the Dillon area at roughly the same time Willard Bradley was amassing 
Company's holdings around Pineville. However, unlike Bradley, Caudex made no 
attempt to construct a mill. It was not until World War n, and after Frederick 
Caudex's death, that the Caudex Company commenced mill construction. The 
Caudex Company had a difficult time getting started due to the shortage of labor ai^ 
equipment. Machinery for the mill was particularly difficult to acquire ^caus^ 
war. Those who joined the company had difficulty finding housing in the s& 
town. Some gave up and left. It was a full two-years before the Caudex mill cut & 
first board. 
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The management approach of the Caudex Company, headed by Frederick's son, 
Clifford, was considerably more conservative than that of other timber companies of 
the time. The company sold logs to The Bradley Company to finance the new mill 
because it did not wish to acquire debt for mill construction. Timber harvesting in 
its forests was done on a sustained yield basis. Though other companies spoke of 
doing it, Caudex actually instituted a sustained yield cutting program in its forests. 
The largest and healthiest trees were not always cut. They were often saved for 
future harvests. Natural regeneration was promoted, as management was 
concerned as much with the trees and the quality of the stand that remained as they 
were with the trees that were cut. The company did not obtain as high a production 
volume as The Bradley Company did with their harvests, but by leaving a healthy 
and substantial residual stand, Caudex could repeatedly enter a single stand and 
obtain merchantable wood. Since 1940, some stands have seen four harvests. This 
type of forest management represented a commitment to continual production and 
long-term forestry. 2 

Clifford Caudex and his company's commitment to a sustained yield harvest was 
characterized by family and former employees as part of a family tradition. 
Practicing sustained yield on its forest lands improved the chances for continued 
null operation which Caudex officials today maintain has been their operating 
strategy from the first days of their company's operation. It also involved in the 
words of one family member, "Caring about people and improving the quality of 
life when you have the chance." 

The concern for long-term sustainability of its forests extended to a concern for the 
loc al community. The Caudex family lived in the community and was intimately 
Evolved in community life, building a church, creating a scholarship fund for local 
st udents, helping to build a local library, donating wood for a variety of community 
instruction projects and regularly contributing money to community 
^ a ^ izations - There was never any effort however to create a company town. 

ers for Caudex have always had union representation and for years have 
wh J 6 Wor Wng for the company. One long-time resident commented, "A lot of 

b usin t0Wn iS like haC * t0 d ° With * e Way the com P an y has conducte d its 



It is 

^o^rT^?* t0 note that Caudex foresters were aided in this effort by technological advance; 

Vitha ^inimumf laWe in the early days of the Bradle Y operation, allowed harvest of selected trees 
u ™ of damage to the remaining stand. 
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Economic Base/Commerce 

Dillon has continued to grow ever since the mill began operations, but recently 
growth has little to do with mill. During the decades of the 1940s and 1950s, whe 
neighboring Gold Valley and Pineville were losing people, Dillon's population was 
increasing by 40 percent a decade. Between 1960 and 1970 growth totalled 30 percent, 
and during the decade of considerable urban migration to rural areas in the 1970s, 
Dillon's population increased by only 15 percent. Yet during this same period, the 
population of the small villages surrounding Ingram Lake swelled so much that the 
growth rate of the Dillon-Ingram Lake area was 85 percent. During this decade, the 
total number of households in the Dillon-Ingram Lake area doubled and the 
occupancy rate of private residences jumped from 46 to 73 percent. The median 
income in 1980 for Dillon alone was $16,500; if the area around Ingram Lake 
included, the median income would be considerably higher. A lot on Ingram Lake 
which cost $3000 twenty years ago now costs $120,000. 

The Caron County Chamber of Commerce reported that economic growth due to 
tourism in the Dillon-Ingram Lake area has increased three-fold in the 1980s. 
Tourism supports a total of 20 percent of the households in the area, generating 
close to 30 million dollars in total sales in 1990. Property values and developme 
suggest that this trend shows little signs of slowing. 

Poverty 

Dillon with its satellite communities around Ingram Lake is the wealthiest area 
Caron County. The area is one of the fastest growing areas in Caron County wit 
approximately 27.8 percent of the population and only 13.6 percent of county Af 
cases. In Dillon Elementary School, 11 percent of the children are from family 
receiving AFDC and 33 percent come from families with reduced incomes 
(including AFDC) or with the head of household laid off or out of work. 

Community Organization 

Quasi-Local Government 



Dillon is an unincorporated community governed by the Caron County Board * 
Supervisors. It has a quasi-local government with limited responsibilities. D iIlon " 
five-member board, elected to four-year terms, manages the community's ^ ate 
sewer and streetlights, and negotiates with a contractor for local refuse col]eCtl ^ e 
There are over thirty volunteer organizations that are represented in Dillon * nd 
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Ingram Lake area and include members from Pineville and Gold Valley. They 
range from square dancing clubs to Veterans of Foreign Wars to the Dillon Chamber 
0 f Commerce. The Chamber is one of the more powerful and active community 
groups, increasing in importance with the area's growing dependence on tourism 
and the service industry. With the Caron County school budget crisis the Dillon 
PTA and other school groups have taken on more responsibility and have 
spearheaded community support for school sports and music programs that were 
recently cut. 

Community Issues 

Like other small forest communities, declining revenues to the schools is an issue 
of major concern. Parents have organized to raise money for school programs and 
demand fiscal responsibility from the County School Board. Because of the 
importance of tourism, Ingram Lake recreation which includes boating and fishing, 
and the number of houses that now ring the lake, the lake level controlled by an 
electric company has become a serious issue. Negotiations are ongoing to assure late 
season high water levels. The decline in the wood products industry, is always a 
concern for local revenue and local jobs. 

Change i n the Caudex Company 

Actions taken over the last two years of the 1980s and 1990, suggest that the Caudex 
Company will no longer operate quite like the benevolent family company that has 
operated the past forty-five years. Company officials state the company's harvesting 
Practices will remain unchanged, but its mill operation has to change dramatically. 
c audex officials say they are fighting for survival. If they hope to be a player in the 
^dustry a year or five years from now they have to modernize and streamline their 
^rations. To run the plant as they have in the past would ensure that no one 
^°uld be working at the mill one year from now. The structure and 
m P*titiveness of the wood products industry demand it. 

As a rpQnlf e 

shar change, the company's relationship to its employees has taken a 

one-h thC worse - In ^ e last ^ y ears Caudex officials have laid off over 

eff orts Un< w ed empl °y ees as a result of its miU modernization and streamlining 
l98o s i t the com P an y closed an antiquated portion of the mill in the mid- 
0ff n o\v ^° rked hard to find positions for those who lost their jobs. Employees laid 
k yof fs, ai ° llttle hope that the y wil1 hired for mother position. Temporary 



Just 



Prior 



A — J " «W* ^WJlLlWll. ICllipUlOl V 

Jr tQ ° St ^heard of in the past, are now common. The plant was shut down 
0 the 1990 holiday season; in a surprise announcement, employees were 
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laid off one day before the beginning of the Thanksgiving holiday. Workers who 
never would have considered working anywhere else two years age are now saying 
one would be a fool to not be looking for work elsewhere. 



FORT BRAGG 



Physical Characteristics 

The city of Fort Bragg, an old timber and fishing community with a current 
population of 6136 (Fort Bragg City Planning Department 1990), is one of the main 
providers of commercial and medical services for the North Coast of California. 
Many local people define Fort Bragg' s boundaries as Pudding Creek to the north and 
the Noyo River to the south. In addition to those living within the official town 
boundaries, many people living on the surrounding ridges, woods and coast areas 
consider themselves to be part of Fort Bragg. 

Fort Bragg is laid out around the timber mill, which is now owned and operated by 
Georgia Pacific. Fort Bragg possesses a library, a 54 bed hospital, a convalescent 
hospital, a city hall, a recreation center (a new recreation center was under 
construction in 1990), 25 churches and at least 10 bars. The nearby College of the 
Redwoods employs some 130 people, grants A A and AS degrees and has an 
enrollment of about 1800. There are two main streets in the old section of town 
(closest to the mill) that have small shops, and restaurants, including an applian^ 
store, camera shop, a Guatemalan clothing store, a tattoo parlor, a coffee shop, and 3 
few bars. Some residents complain about the lack of affordable everyday clothing 
stores unless they patronize one of the many thrift stores. 

Local people see the surrounding forest as their backyard 3 . They hold fe^ 
reunions, birthday parties and softball games, collect firewood, pick mushroom 
practice target shooting, go four-wheel driving, pick blackberries, hike, hunt (d# 



and pig), camp, and grow marijuana. The forest is an integral part of 
everyone's recreation in Fort Bragg. It is one of the last remaining places ^ 



arly 



community where people can live the ''frontier lifestyle" that they feel 
squeezed out of Fort Bragg. The people of Fort Bragg feel as though the 



is t* in * 
for^ 1 ' 



theirs, to do what they please in, whether it be logging or partying. Many old-* 
born and raised in the forest during the days of the old logging camps think 

. of** 

3 The concept of forest as backyard was developed by Marcia McNally. Additional discussion 
concept can be found in McNally (1989) and Community Development by Design (1989). 
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ours, and has been ours/' Many local people feel they have earned the right, 
through years of working in the woods and using the woods, to call it their own. 
This attitude is evident in their use patterns and statements about Jackson State 
Forest, a 50,000 acre state-owned forest just east of Fort Bragg. Even many loggers do 
not like to see clear-cutting occur in the area of the forests they use for recreation. 

History 

In 1857, a military post was established on the Mendocino Indian Reservation 
named after Captain Braxton Bragg. A town grew up next to the post and adopted 
the name Fort Bragg. The first logging mill was built in 1885, the first school was 
constructed in 1887 and the town incorporated in 1889. Simultaneously, a railroad 
was established to transport the logs from the woods to the mill. This railroad 
expanded its services to include passenger service in 1904 and extended its track to 
Willits in 1911. 

The present Georgia-Pacific mill has been in existence since the 1890s, when the Fort 
Bragg Redwood Company owned the mill. The early timber company sold Fort 
Bragg settlers homesites and business lots on the land surrounding the mill and 
financed individual home building for many years (Fort Bragg Advocate-News 
Centennial Edition, 1989). Labor relations in the local timber industry have by no 
means been consistently harmonious. Of particular note, was the 1946 strike of the 
Union Lumber Company mill workers who wanted to unionize. The mill was 
completely closed down for 6 months, and the strike lasted for two years. Many old- 
hmers distinctly remember how the strike split the community. Neighbors were 
Pitted against neighbors as "scabs'' vs. union men. The police had to escort strike- 
makers to work everyday. Even today the currency of the old categories of striker 
and strike ~breaker is revealed in the conversations of old timers. 
Port 

J* 1 Bra gg has a long history of immigrants. During the late 19th and early 20th 
*nd to Chinese came to work on tne railroad, Finns and Portuguese came to fish, 
B ra J arrived seeking work. In the 1930's, many people immigrated to Fort 
rom 0k lahoma and other states in the Midwest because of the Dust Bowl. 

° no *ic Base/Commerce 



? m * e 1850 's, Fort Bragg primarily depended upon the fishing and timber 



ind u LandSman 19?7) " In 1990 there were a PP roxima tely 1000 jobs in the 
<,Urin 8 the m F ° rt Brag8 ' Most P eo P le in the logging business cannot work 
Wlnter rain s- Usually all logging operations cease at this time, though 
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recent winter patterns of much less rain have altered this schedule. Many people 
who work in the woods end up on unemployment for the winter, despite the fact 
that some loggers feel if one is fiscally conservative, one can avoid this. Some avoid 
seasonal unemployment by selling firewood, repairing fences and building. It's a 
standard social practice for the older men of the community to "make wood" ( a 
local term for going out in the woods to collect firewood for the winter) with their 
friends, though occasionally their sons will join them. Another communi 
tradition for some older men is to provide firewood to widows in the community. 

Within the last 5-10 years Fort Bragg has become increasingly dependent upon 
tourist industry which presently approximately equals the timber industry in t 
of its economic contribution to the town (McNally and Hester 1984; Fort Br 
Chamber of Commerce 1990; Val Hansen, personal communication, 1991.). 
California Western Railroad Inc. operates the "skunk train" on the old log 
railroad as a major tourist attraction with an estimated annual ridership of 80, 
Within the last 10 years, the Chamber of Commerce has developed events to h 
attract visitors to the area and boost tourism such as Winesong, the Whale Festi 
and the Salmon BBQ. The events each attract an average of 1500 to 2000 toi 
According to the Director of the Fort Bragg State Employment and Developm 
office, tourism is often the only industry in which local residents, especially youn 
ones, can find work (Williams 1990, pers. comm.). 

The harbor, which was built in 1967 to moor 265 boats, supports both sport and local 
commercial fishing. In the past, the major local fisheries have been based on 
salmon and a variety of bottom-fish. Within the last five years the sea urchin 
industry has become an extremely profitable local fishery. During its boom the 
urchin industry has created many low paying processing jobs which are held mostly 
by Latinos. However, recently the industry appears to be experiencing a decline m 
production. Many urchin divers and others involved in the industry, claim that 
despite strict state regulations urchins have been over harvested. 



A business boost came to the community in 1986 with the advent of the Fort 

f the 

Main Street Program. This national program was "recruited in 1986 because or 
significant economic need to revitalize our downtown" (Main Street Director J a J 
Turner). The program provides funds to Main Street businesses to help 1 ^ 
preserve the original look. One major goal of the program is business recruit 
The director of the Main Street program states that local business has increased t 
percent since the program began. The Main Street program has received a 



$38,7°° 
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grant from the State Department of Commerce's Urban Development Action Grant, 
and also receives support from the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

poverty 

jc g f Poverty 

poverty in Fort Bragg has its roots in low wages and in the seasonal employment in 
the logging and fishing industries. The seasonal nature of logging and fishing 
results in a seasonal increase in poverty during the winter rains. During these 
months many go on welfare, despite negative attitudes towards welfare recipients. 
In addition, government restrictions on the fishing season in the past few years 
have limited the income of many salmon fishers. This is reflected in the report of 
the Food Bank of an increase in the number of fishers coming in for food. Some of 
the working poor are employed in low paying jobs in the tourist service industry as 
maids, busboys, and so on or in the urchin processing plants. Holding multiple jobs 
in order to make ends meet is not uncommon. 

Assistance for the Poor 

The Food Bank provides free food once a month to needy Fort Bragg residents. They 
are funded by a reimbursement from the USDA as well as donations of money, food 
and equipment by local citizens and merchants including the two big food markets 
in town, Harvest Market and Safeway, and many smaller local grocery stores. The 
ttoney to buy the new refrigerated truck came from two separate foundations. 
Various local churches serve free breakfasts to people during the school year. Fifty 
Percent of the elementary school children receive free or reduced priced lunches. 
Th 

e H °spitality House provides temporary lodging and food for as long as 
yeaJ 1 UalS deemed " in need " b y the directors. It has been in existence for two 
and is funded by all of Fort Bragg's churches as well as by vouchers from the 
services system. The House can accommodate a maximum of 17 people. 
The CatK r 

°»c Church as been especially active in assisting many of the Latino 
n mS . ln the area ' by findin g them shelter in local church members' houses 
sociaj l them food - In additi ° n to *e Church, some employees for 
9ssist fain" 06 a ^ encies acts as liaisons for new Latino immigrants to Fort Bragg.and 
^aj^g ^ lhes ln Ending housing, enrolling their children in local schools, and 
re tne chil dren have received all the necessary immunizations. 
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Redwood Legal Services is a non-profit legal service agency that provides free legal 
advice to people. They deal mostly with landlord /tenant issues. Redwood Legal 
Services is funded by North Coast Opportunities, a community action agency f 0r 
Mendocino and Lake Counties. 

Assistance to the homeless is discussed below under Community Issues. 
Community Composition 

Since the 1970*5 the North Coast has experienced an increasing in-migration of 
residents from urban areas. Since 1981 many of the newer residents living in the 
area surrounding Mendocino have come from urban areas. The result of in- 
migration has been a change in the ethnic and occupational composition of the 
town. Significant (and sometimes overlapping) groups in the population include: 

Logger? 

As noted above, the logging industry built the city of Fort Bragg. Many local families 
have been involved in the industry for generations, making it a family tradition for 
the sons to go into logging business. During the course of the 1990 Redwood 
Summer, a summer-long series of environmentalist protests against logging old 
growth redwoods, this group felt particularly embattled and organized the 
Community Solidarity Movement (See Action Profiles) to promote the timber 
industry cause. 

Fisherg 

The fishing community is comprised of salmon fishers and urchin divers. Th e 
salmon fishers are a long-established community group, albeit of more recent ongtf 
than the loggers. There is a certain amount of occupational cross-over between 
salmon fishing and logging due to cyclical swings in both industries. The urch^ 
divers have arrived in the last decade. Many were urchin divers in southed 
California, moving to northern California when the southern urchin beds ^ ere 
exhausted. There are clear economic within-group divisions among both fi 5 ^ 
and divers based on the amount of capital invested in their equipment. S orne 
observers characterize the relations between salmon fishers and urchin dive rS 
hostile. 
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The retirement community of Fort Bragg is steadily increasing each year. The 
director of the Fort Bragg Senior Center estimates that about 20 percent of Fort 
Bragg' s population are retired people. This sector of the population is resented by 
some old timers in the fishing and logging industries who feel that retirees create 
local inflation in the community without being active contributors to the 
community. Their influx into the community also reduces the amount of housing 
available to many of the old timer's offspring. 

Latinos 

The Latino population is growing, in part due to the boom of the urchin industry 
Many of them are refugees from the rural areas of Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador 
and Costa Rica. Many Latinos are concentrated in lower paying jobs and have 
experienced harsh working conditions and prejudice. 

Urban-migrants /Newcomers 

Since the 1970's, the North Coast has experienced an increasing in-migration of 
residents from urban backgrounds (Bradshaw and Blakely, 1981). Between 1980 and 
1989 Mendocino County experienced a 19 percent growth rate (Employment 
Development Department, 1990). The growth rate within the city limits of Fort 
^ ra gg averaged only 1.3 percent annually, but the town was influenced by the higher 
ra *e in the surrounding county. Bradshaw and Blakely report that many 

newcomers" were "seeking a change in life style" often consisting of "self- 
sufficiency". The "newcomers" (people who have moved into the area in the last 5- 
15 y ea rs) are often perceived stereotypically as politically more liberal than many 
other Fort Bragg residents who have lived in area their entire lives. This political 
rentiation is most obvious on issues of local city planning and on issues 

0nc erning the management of local natural resources. 

Co *munity Organization 
There 

orga^ 6 at least 40 formall Y organized voluntary organizations in Fort Bragg. The 
m *jor atlons discussed below have been chosen because of their activist stance on 
immunity issues during the period of the research. 

^ e Com 

fes Pons mUUity Solidarit y Coalition was formed during the summer of 1990 in 
to a summer-long environmental protest against old growth redwood 
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harvesting known as The Redwood Summer. The Coalition was an outgrowth of 
pre-existing timber industry women's group, Women in Timber. Female relative 
of people in the timber industry felt it was necessary to mobilize to save the timbj 
industry jobs from environmentalist pressures against timber harvesting, 
women stated that they were not usually activists, but felt that they "must" ac 
because their livelihoods were at stake. They opened an office on Main Street,! 
provide local residents with information about the two forest initiatives on the 19j( 
November ballot. The battle cry of the community Solidarity Coalition was "Vo| 
NO on 130, Yes on 138/' The Coalition was instrumental in organizing town 
logging rallies in the summer of 1990. (See Action Profiles) 



pro 



The Salmon Trollers Marketing Association (STMA) was established in the 193Cs. 
The original purpose was to help set the prices for the marketing of fish. It also acts 
as a de facto union, providing salmon fishers with insurance and a fish magazine 
subscription for a membership fee of $16). In recent years it has become mon 
political in the attempt to maintain longer fishing seasons. The STMA has a 1 cert 
per pound fish tax that goes into a pool to help send fishers to various meetinp 
addressing salmon fishers' concerns regionally as well as around the country. Using 
money from the Salmon Trollers Marketing Fund and a Fish and Game gran! 
received by fisheries biologist, Jennifer Neilson, the group, in conjunction with 
Neilson, employed over 40 salmon fishers in the fall of 1989 to walk the Norrt 
Coast rivers in order to assess the numbers of salmon, their condition and the 
of their habitat. 



> state 



Noyo Women for Fisheries (formerly called Noyo Wives of Fishermen) has befl 
active on behalf of the local fishermen for the past 15 years. The group original 
started out as a social support group for fishermen's wives and families when th* 
men were out at sea and circulates a news letter once a month. With the finance 
pressures generated by increasing federal regulation and restriction of the fi 5 ^ 
industry, the group has turned more political. In addition, the group circulate 
newsletter once a month. 

Local fishers feel their main problems stem from the Federal Govei 
regulations imposed upon their fishing seasons. Therefore most of the p° 
action occurs by fishers attending various federal hearings and meetings ^ 
Pacific Coast Federation of Fisheries. Thus, Noyo Women's political s 
involves keeping abreast of the new regulations and attending the vaXl0XXS ^ tf 
meetings concerning fishing regulations. Thus far, they have not appr° aC 
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Fort Bragg community not associated with fishing to help them protest their issue. 
( 5ee Action Profiles.) 

Latinosunidos was formed in July, 1990. The group was started in part in response 
to the inundation of local service organizations with requests from the Latino 
population. The goal of the organization is to help provide cultural links between 
the Latinos and the rest of the population as well as to provide some support for the 
Latino community. Currently the group is trying to initiate a Mexican Fiesta to help 
introduce Mexican culture to Fort Bragg. They also would like to develop a Latino 
assistance group, which would aid Latinos in certain crisis situations. 

The Fort Bragg Senior Center provides daily hot lunches, an extensive door-to-door 
transportation program, a home lunch delivery program and a variety of other 
social activities for the growing elderly population in Fort Bragg. It also provides 
sodal interaction for many otherwise lonely older people. The center keeps current 
on local political issues, and voices its opinion as representation of the older 
population of Fort Bragg. 

Community Issues 
Transition 

Fort Bragg is undergoing significant economic and social change in its transition 

from a primarily resource dependent town (timber and fishing) to a tourist town. 

This transition has produced local unease, especially for those involved in the 

timber and fishing industries. They like the small town nature of the community 

and man y old timers severely dislike the way things are changing. They feel too 

^ any new people are coming in from outside. While the Chamber of Commerce 

some city officials are pushing hard for increased tourism, many people do not 
Want to r? 

see Fort Bragg become a tourist town. Many Fort Braggers see their 

r eside UIUty ^ * " real " town and Mendocino as a "feke" tourist town. Some local 
a tv, S Claim ^ at *ey wou ld never willingly work in the tourist industry because 
Person can'f u 

m r make enough money to earn a living doing so. 

° Ver thei^ frUStration stems * rom local residents' sense that they are losing control 
fate °f the C ° mmunit y- " Som e bureaucrat in Washington" seems to be deciding the 
^ttnia flSherS/ and man y lo gS ers feel that their f at e is being decided by Southern 
v °ters. Many residents resent such outside interference with their lives. 
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Offshore Oil Drilling 

On February 3-4, 1988, the Minerals Management Service held public hearings 
the proposed Lease Sale 91, which would have involved oil drilling off of the Norj, 
Coast. An unprecedented outpouring of local sentiment was mobilized by ^ 
Ocean Sanctuary movement in opposition to the drilling. The February hearinj 
was attended by over 2000 people and over 300 actually had the opportunity^ 
speak. The issue elicited much outside media coverage. A large majority of tin 
community is/ was opposed to offshore oil drilling while a minority is/was for it 
The successful mobilization to defeat an unwanted outside use of coastal resource 
was a major victory for local people and many respondents felt it was important in 
unifying the local area. (For additional detail see Seshan, 1990). 

Forest Use/Management 

Rate of Methods of Cutting 

Many people are concerned about the current rate and method of timber harve 
particularly on corporate-owned land. Public opinion is split on this issue, 
feel that the forest is being severely overcut and criticize the California Depart 
of Forestry and Fire Protection (CDF) for being too lenient in its approval of Tir 
Harvest Plans. Various individuals have gone to court over Timber Harvest 
near their homes. Even people involved in the timber industry who are a pa 
the local Community Solidarity Coalition recognize that rates of cutting old- 
must be slowed. Some feel that in local corporations have been a bit too greedy J 
cut more than is sustainable. However, many loggers and their families also fed | 
that the Forest Practices Rules that are so strict that they ensure environmental 
sensitive logging operations. 

In the midst of this controversy, the Mendocino County Board of Super 
established a Forest Advisory Committee to address three goals: 1) that pr 
forests in the county are properly managed to prevent decline of inventory, 
sustainable forestry practices plan be developed to build timber inventory 
maximum production levels, and 3) that secondary manufacturing 01 
products in the county be expanded (Passof, 1990). The Committee consi$tS ^ 
eighteen appointed members who represent a broad range of forestry intereSt5 d ^ 
county including timber workers, local environmental activists, timber ifl c 
non-industrial forest owners, and forest resource agencies. It has concluded 
achieve its goals, it is necessary to reduce total cutting in Mendocino Co 



cent by 1995. The Advisory Committee has also been exploring ways to ensure 
that a greater proportion of the capital generated by the harvesting of the county 
forests is retained in the county. In 1990, the Committee submitted 
recommendations to the County Board of Supervisors to deter the fragmentation of 
the timberland base and to require industrial ownerships to bring their cutting rates 
in balance with the harvest rates within the next five years (Passof, 1990). 

Saving Jobs in the Timber Industry 

Anxiety over jobs in the timber industry was heightened by the 1990 Redwood 
Summer, a summer-long protest against old growth redwood harvesting. Local 
environmentalists were joined by environmentalists from elsewhere in a series of 
protests and "actions" (e.g. tree-sitting or blocking logging roads) to prevent the 
harvesting of California old growth redwoods in a number Northern California 
timber-dependent communities. In response, pro-timber protests were initiated by a 
newly formed group called the Community Solidarity Coalition (CSC). Admittedly 
inspired by the success of the Ocean Sanctuary anti-oil drilling protest, the CSC 
elicited local participation in its two major protests by local residents who had not 
previously been politically active and who, indeed, have previously disliked the 
idea of demonstrations. The Redwood Summer protests divided the local 
community. For the entire summer, Fort Bragg seemed to have caught "yellow 
fever", with yellow ribbons displayed on many cars. Unfortunately, the community 
did not allow for neutral positioning on this issue, one was either pro-yellow or an 
environmentalist. 

^wgement of Jackson Demonstration State Forest 

Many people use Jackson Demonstration State Forest (JDSF) for recreation since 
» no admission charge to the forest which is only six miles from town. Indeed 
Br n ° ted above / in Marcia McNally's term, the forest is the "backyard" of many Fort 
^88 residents. The state forest is mandated for both recreation and timber 
dov^^' Creatin S conflict since many recreational users do not like to see trees cut 
thei r l o anC * lo ^ in S °P era tors are loathe to have recreational users roaming around 
8gmg sites. The Forest administration has conducted four years of recreation 

* r Surveys tr» A 

determine user needs and how to coordinate the balance of logging 
the c Dp ° n< As a result of this work, Forest Manager, Forest Tilley, reported that 
P'o vicie t ^ Ul now tr y to publicly announce the approved THP's early enough to 



°Pportunity for local residents to voice their concerns. 



Ij rm^ing and Homelessness 
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In 1990 there were an estimated 200-250 homeless in Fort Bragg (pers. comm, Lois 
Kugelmass, Redwood Legal Services, 1991). A county housing officer comments 
that the "the coast is hurting 7 ' when it comes to available housing, there is simply 
not enough low income housing to meet demand. The price of land is extremely 
high while vacancy rate for the affordable housing is one percent. In 1990 133 people 
from Fort Bragg were provided with housing assistance. Many homeless people 
live at times in Jackson State Forest, but the camping limit is only 2 weeks. People 
often complain about the short length of time they are allowed to camp in the forest 
Currently, some homeless people are given vouchers to stay at Point Cabrillo 
Campground, where they are charged $200 a month for a spot to pitch their tent. 

Several efforts to deal with homelessness and affordable housing have been 
undertaken by county and local governments. The Mendocino County Homeless 
Task Force is funded by the county to address homeless issues and help find viable 
solutions. The Fort Bragg City Council established a Citizens Advisory Board for 
affordable housing. This board provides public input but has little power to take 
action on its own. The city has begun to analyze the number of units of affordable 
housing needed and to hold public hearings on the issue. 

The Fort Bragg Redevelopment Agency, with a membership identical with that of 
the City Council, is mandated to set aside 20 percent of revenues from property tax 
increments in the redevelopment area (over 60 percent of which is owned by 
Georgia Pacific) for housing. In addition, the City Council has applied for a 
Community Development Block Grant which will enable the Redevelopment 
Agency to establish a housing rehabilitation program by providing low interest 
loans to people who want to build houses. The Agency also plans to establish a 
lower interest rate program for first home buyers. In the future, they would like to 
initiate a self-help housing program with the Rural Community Housing 
Corporation in which they would find ten acres of land, advertise for 20 low income 
families who are willing to put in sweat equity, and then train them to build their 
own houses. Thus far the Agency has been unable to enact such a program becau# 
it has not been able to find land. 

Local citizens who were dissatisfied with the city and county's inability to solve & e 
housing crisis have formed four overlapping housing activist groups. Their strategy 
consists of conducting various studies on the homeless issue. The highest p r0 ^ e 
group is the Coalition for Affordable Housing, a group of concerned local citi^ enS 
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y/ho are attempting to pressure the local government to take action. The group 
serves as the umbrella for other housing activist groups. The Rural Housing 
Coalition was formed to put pressure on the local Redevelopment Agency and the 
city of Fort Bragg to "do something" about affordable housing and homelessness. 
The Housing Committee of the Grey Panthers is dedicated to solving the housing 
issue by developing a community land trust. The Housing Access Project is working 
on establishing better housing for people on general relief. This group is lobbying 
the Department of Social Services at the county level to do more than they are 
currently doing about the housing issue. The Homeless Task Force, comprised 
mostly of homeless people, was formed by a local citizen in hopes of organizing a 
land trust to purchase land for affordable housing. He purposely named the group 
the Homeless Task Force to confuse it with the Mendocino County Homeless Task 
Force which, according to some local housing activists, was doing nothing to help 
the housing issue. After the organizer left the area, the group became inactive (pers. 
comm. 1990, Tom Cahil, Housing Activist). Housing activists have intimated that if 
progress on this issue remains unsatisfactory from their perspective, they may 
undertake large organized squatting. One group, the Rainbow Coalition, is just 
beginning to explore ways to organize squatting to take over a large parcel of land in 
the Fort Bragg area. 

Relation? with the Hispanic Community 

Community relations with the local Latino population are evolving as Latinos 
become a more established presence in the community. One memorable event 
which brought the issue to light occurred in February 1988. Following the receipt of 
numerous complaints by local residents to the Fort Bragg police department about 
th * loitering Latino population, the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
GNS) "raided" the Noyo Harbor section of town. During this action, the INS 
posted many legal U.S. citizens of Latino origin and local residents saw police 
tality firsthand. Many local people were so outraged by this raid that they exerted 
str °ng political pressure on both the city council and the local police department to 
neVer en g*ge in assisting such raids again. 

^ Latino community has also worked for equal treatment for Spanish speaking 
kh ^ in * e schools - Ambers of the Latino community have attempted to 
e *hi\i elements o{ His P ani c culture to the local school system by presenting 
^gun danCeS at the sch ° o1 - to addition, some local bilingual Latinos have 
y olunteering at the school. 
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GOLD VALLEY 

Physical Characteristics 

Gold Valley is a town with 1500 residents. Most of its commercial businesses li ne 
four-block long stretch of the major road through town, with some set off the main 
strip in this general area. One glance at the storefronts tells a story of a town fallen 
on hard times. In the center of town and in the most prominent store window 
there are second hand goods displayed. There are a number of thrift shops and 
"antique" shops that line the main thoroughfare. There are also several gas stations 
with "quick-stop" markets, one large grocery store, and a couple of auto repair shops, 
There are two cafes that are regularly used by locals near the USDA Forest Service 
District Office, one-half block off the main street. Over half the land in the 
surrounding county is in public ownership, most of it held by the USDA Forest 
Service. The Forest Service controls most of the land adjacent to the community, 
with a small percentage controlled by industrial or private owners. 

History 

The modern history of Gold Valley begins in the mid-1 800s when miners in search 
of gold trekked to the area that became known as Mineral Valley. Prior to the 
miners arrival, the valley was home to a considerable number of Native Americans, 
many of whom fled into nearby canyons and mountains with the arrival of Anglos 
Gold, copper and other valuable minerals were discovered in the area. Within a 
year or two of the miners' arrival the first two structures, a cabin, which served as a 
boardinghouse, and a stable, were erected in an area that became Gold Valley. Over 
the next twenty years, Gold Valley grew rapidly and became the commercial center 
of the entire Mineral Valley, a wide and unusually flat Sierra valley. Flouring milk 
bottling works, a foundry and the first sawmill were constructed. A stream ^ aS 
dammed creating a small lake which served as the community water suppty 
Farming and ranching grew in importance in the valley to support those involved 
in mining activities and the fledgling town. Gold Valley, which quickly grew to* 
town of 500, was characterized by a California encyclopedia in late 1800s as "On* 0 ^ 
the most thriving and important towns in Caron County. It gives promise of 
one of the best towns in the whole Sierra chain/' 

Mining remained the primary industry of the area surrounding Gold Valle * 
through the mid-1930s. Several towns sprang up adjacent to the mines, one ^ th j 
population of close to 1000 inhabitants. Gold Valley remained the com& et ° 
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center of the valley throughout this period. But when the mines played out the 
min ing towns emptied and turned into ghost towns. The attempts to bring mines 
back into production have been short-lived, with none employing many workers 
for long. 

With the arrival of a new rail line in the valley in the late 1930s, followed shortly 
thereafter by a wartime resurgence in the national lumber market, the wood 
products industry boomed in Mineral Valley. The wood products industry quickly 
displaced the declining mining industry as the dominant employer in the valley. By 
the end of World War II, there were seven mills in operation in Mineral Valley, 
two of which were located in Gold Valley. This was the peak of mill activity. Gold 
Valley remained the hub of valley activity and its population of 1200 varied little 
between the years 1950 through the late 1960s. These were the best years for the 
lumber industry in the area. 

Many residents point to the late 1960s-early 1970s as the beginning of the decline in 
the wood products industry in Mineral Valley. Interviewees blamed the local 
industry decline on large timber companies. In Mineral Valley, the Wolmar 
Corporation, a large multi-national company, purchased several locally owned 
mills. The company operated them for short period of time, roughly several years, 
and then closed them. Residents argued that the company purchased these mills to 
drive out competition; they never had any intention of running them for long. Not 
tong after the Wolmar Corporation moved into the area another large timber 
company, with mills not far from the valley, entered into the bidding process for 
heal timber. Most of the timber in the vicinity of the valley is controlled by the U.S. 
forest Service, which offers its timber ia public sales. . The local operators with 
°lder, less efficient mills who remained in business, felt the increased competition 
a °utely. According to most interviewees, smaller operators who had not already 
sold out saw the handwriting on the wall. By the end of the 1970s, following a state 
^de trend, the smaller, less efficient mills in the valley closed. 

^ e last family-owned mill in Gold Valley was purchased by the Wolmar 
^ration in the early 1970s. The mill, which had been in operation over thirty 
yearS/ Was one of the largest employers in Gold Valley. Charles Wolf, a third- 
^ er ^tion resident of the valley and independent logger, stated that the mill was 
hou ^ a * am *ty care d about the community. He told the story of when his 
^ Se burned to the ground and he returned one day to find the mill had delivered 
^Id s °^ twoby-fours, unrequested and free of charge. When the mill was 
employees continued to work on the promise that the mill would stay open. 
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The Wolmar Corporation promised to keep the mill open provided that produq 
stayed high. Less than five years after the Wolmar Company purchased the g, 
they closed it. The Gold Valley Times reported that company officials stated it ^ 
closed because of the high price of logs. Wolmar had also recently comply 
construction of a new mill in Bilton, several miles away from Gold Valley, sev* 
years before closure of the Gold Valley mill. 

The recession of the early 1980s profoundly affected the entire timber industry, ^ 
the Wolmar Company was no exception. In 1981, two years after the closure of | 
Gold Valley mill, the Wolmar mill in Bilton laid off 35 workers. 4 The Can 
County Clarion reported that the company "emphasized" that current layoffs wq 
not indicative of permanent closure of the plant. The company held a fa 
"commitment to long-term local operation." Two weeks later the plant announcK 
that 30 more mill workers would be laid off. Again, officials reiterated that tbt 
company had no intention of leaving; they currently held rights to timber whic 
would keep the mill in operation for seven years. As the recession deepened, less 
than six months after the first two rounds of layoffs, Wolmar officials announcec 
that there would be a "total product curtailment" at the mill. This meant tk 
employees would face regular layoffs. One individual reported that in a three yea: 
period between 1980 and 1983, he was laid off a total of sixteen months. 

Not long after announcements that the timber industry was emerging from tte 
recession, workers at the Wolmar plant went on strike. Interviewees pointed out 
was a poor time to strike, although the Caron County Clarion reported that the rest 
of the industry had already agreed to a small pay increase for workers. Wolfl^ 
workers faced a company proposed wage freeze and objected to a two tiered p a f 
scale that reduced the starting salary from $9.96 to $7.00 and slashed the benef 
package for new hires. Strikers traded a wage averaging $325.00 a week for $70.00 
week strike-subsistence money. Two months into the strike, the Wolmar Comp** 1 
hired non-union workers to help managers run one shift at the mill. The W 
strike wore on and wore down union members, and picketers dwindled. As ofle 
long-time resident reported, 'It was a tough time. A few workers had to 01055 ^ 
picket line because they were starving to death." Typical of small timber-dep^ n 
communities, the strike had a ripple effect on other local workers in the 
The Chronicle reported that an estimated 150 people were out of work as a r# 
the strike and reduced operation of the mill. 



4 Like the strike at The Bradley Company mill, the curtailment, layoffs and strike at the Wo ^ 
are also in dispute. The Caron Chronicle, which did not exhibit the bias of which the Pine^ 1 
Lincoln County newspapers were guilty, was the source of majority of information for this sect** 
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Eight months after hiring non-union labor, the Wolmar laid off workers and closed. 
The null remained closed for three months, but opened three days before union 
elections were held. Not surprisingly, the union was decertified. A subsequent 
ruling by the National Labor Relations Board which declared that Wolmar 
management did not bargain in good faith with the union brought no relief to the 
strikers. Most of the strikers found work out of town and some left town altogether. 
Following the decertification, the Wolmar company operated the plant for another 
17 months and then closed it permanently. Wolmar officials blamed the closure on 
the high price of logs. 

Economic Base/Commerce 

The wood product industry in Mineral Valley performed much like the mining 
industry: it boomed and then went bust, though the boom did not last quite long as 
the mining boom. In 1991, there are no mills remaining in the valley, and one 
small molding factory teetering on the brink of collapse. When asked about the 
decline of the wood products industry in the valley, one long-time resident said, 
That's how the mills are, they come and they go/' 



* decline of the wood products industry has been a slow and painful one for Gold 

Valley residents. In contrast to when the mining industry declined/ there has been 

nothing to take its place. During the decade of the 1960s, Gold Valley's population 

declined 6 percent. During the 1970s, Gold Valley experienced growth similar to that 

°f Pineville as the population increased by 40 percent. Similar growth took place 

outside of Gold Valley, in Mineral Valley. A resident of Gold Valley pointed out 

^ when he moved to the town in 1958 there was a total of six road-side mailboxes 

ktween Gold Valley and Harper, a small outlying community in the valley; there 

^now over 150 mailboxes. This growth led a number of residents to suggest that 

^rism and retirees might be the answer to the valley's economic woes. But in the 
1980s a • 

>> aespite continued settlement of retirees in the valley, Gold Valley's 
ation declined by 10 percent. The loss of workers due to the closure of the two 
mills offset the inmigration of retirees. Gold Valley is now a town of 1500 
Co e with retirees making up 30 to 40 percent of its population. It remains the 
^es^* 1 ** U k oi Mineral Valle y which effectively doubles the population it 

*° r ^ers e ^ k ecome a bedroom community. There are still a number of 
Or^^^P^yed in the wood products industry but they either work in the woods 
s outside of town. In Caron County, in 1989, 16 percent of the workforce is 
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employed in manufacturing; over 90 percent of these jobs are wood prod 
manufacturing jobs (Employment Development Department, California). This if. 
significant decline from the 25 percent of the workforce which was employed ^ 
manufacturing in 1972. Tourism continues to increase in importance in the valU 
The Caron County Chamber of Commerce reported that tourism induced economy 
growth has increased threefold in Gold Valley since 1980, although its impact j, 
relatively minor. The Chamber points out that only 2 percent of the population g 
supported by it. In Caron County, the number of workers in the services has 
doubled, rising from 8 percent in 1972 to 15 percent in 1990. 

With thousands of acres of pasture in the valley, ranching — including dairyings 
has played an important role to local residents in their definition of the area, and it 
serves as an attractant for valley settlers, but relative to mining and wood produd 
industries it has played a minor role in valley employment. Roughly 40 ranches 
remain in the valley today, and most continue to be run as they have for years, * 
small family operations. 

Poverty 

Gold Valley and the surrounding Mineral Valley area, still reeling from job 1 
the timber industry, is one of the poorest areas in Caron County. The area is 
to 15.8 percent of Caron County's population, with 20.4 percent of the vail 
residents receiving AFDC. Still, this total is somewhat skewed due to the dilu 
effect of Mineral Valley's senior citizens and more well-to-do residents. At the 
Valley Elementary School, 30 percent of the children are from families recei 
AFDC and 62 percent come from families of reduced incomes (including AFDC) 
with the head of household laid off or out of work. 

Community Composition 

Gold Valley is primarily white, with Indians, the largest ethnic group, comp^ 
approximately 15 percent of the total population. 

Ranchers 

There are still approximately 40 working ranches surrounding Gold Vall^' 
Mineral Valley. They are relatively small in scale, offering few opportuni* ie5 
local employment, and are operated by long-time valley ranching families. 



Community Organization 
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Gold Valley is an unincorporated town governed by the Caron County Board of 
Supervisors. Gold Valley's five-member board, with each member elected for a 
four-year term, manages the town's sanitary needs, lighting and fire services. 
Community organization in Gold Valley is generally on an ad hoc basis. For 
example, when the elementary school announced the layoff of a first grade teacher, 
parents and others worked to raise money to pay a portion of her salary. The same 
is true for the recent school cuts to the sports and music programs, discussed below. 
The most prominent organization in Gold Valley is the Chamber of Commerce, 
with approximately 70 paid members. The town is dependent upon county 
organizations for economic and organizational support. (See the Action Profile.) 

Community Issues 

Funding for the schools, discussed below, and employment are two of the most 
pressing issues facing Gold Valley residents. The town has not recovered from the 
closure of the last mills in the valley, now almost seven years ago. Considerable 
unemployment exists and poverty is widespread. A waste-burning plant is has been 
proposed just outside of Gold Valley and it has divided the community: some desire 
the plant for the 20 to 30 jobs it promises to bring while others are concerned about 
toe pollution which is likely to result. 

Gold Valley, like other communities in Caron County, is facing reductions in both 
el ementary and high school programs. In the spring of 1991, all sports, and music 
Programs were cut to make up for revenue shortfalls. Parents rallied and raised the 
i&oney to keep the programs. Declines in revenues however will continue with the 
°n County School System facing continued revenue reductions as a result of 
^nmg state and federal contributions, the latter as a result of reduced timber 
f estln S on national forests. Caron County School System depends on national 
ts tixn ber harvesting for 15 to 25 percent of its revenues. 



Gold Vail 

. Uke Pineville, has become a bedroom community. The largest 

Ma„, m the COI ^munity is the USDA Forest Service and the local schools 
l / resiH««..- . . . ...... 



Work 



re sidents commute to Dillon or to the county seat of Adamsville, for 
0r for work in the services industry or retail trade. The Forest Service also 
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maintains its headquarters for the Caron National Forest outside of Easton. Therej, 
also a small, but growing group of artisan workers in the valley. 



HAYFORK 

Physical Characteristics 

Hayfork is an unincorporated rural timber community of about 3000 people in 
Trinity County. Isolated in a valley near the center of Trinity National Forest 
downtown Hayfork serves a community that radiates out 10 to 30 miles from the 
Post Office on State Highway 3. Hayfork is an hour from Weaverville, the county 
seat and closest hospital, along a winding mountain road. It is at least a two hour 
drive to the nearest cities, Red Bluff and Redding. 

"Hayfork" is bounded differently by the school and water districts, neither of whidi 
coincides with local residents' definition of the town. The water district boundaries 
include the downtown shops and residences that span Highway 3, following a three 
mile strip that includes the mill, fairgrounds, elementary and high schools, and 
everything in between. However, this overly restricted boundary does not indude 
the majority of Hayfork residences. The school district boundaries include the 
towns of Hayfork, Hyampom, Peanut, Forest Glen, and Platina. They span about 40 
miles from downtown Hayfork, which is much further than the boundaries that 
most Hayfork residents would specify. In general, Hayfork residents delineate the 
boundaries to include the residences off Highway 3 as far north east as Hayfork 
Summit, out the Hyampom Road north west about ten miles, out Tule Creek Road 
to Friend Mountain, and South on Highway 3 and Wildwood Road about ten mil* 
(This is roughly a ten mile radius with the post office at the center.) 

Hayfork has an airstrip long enough to accommodate small jets. The strip *j 
privately owned, and does not have refueling facilities. Hayfork is also the hom* 
the Trinity County Fair Grounds, which brings in a wealth of tourists in Aug^ 1 ^ 
the County Fair, as well as other times when the county rents the grounds to 
road vehicle demonstrations and other gatherings. 

History 

Settled during the mining boom of the 19th century as an agricultural and ^ e 
center sustaining mining operations in the region, Hayfork is still known * s ^ 
"breadbasket of Trinity County." As the population grew and WeavervU le &* 1 
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access to Central Valley agriculture, Hayfork Valley went through the transition 
from agricultural production to timber production via small, family-owned logging 
operations. During the 1930's, concomitant with the Depression and heavy in- 
xnigration of Dust Bowl refugees, there were 14 established mills in the immediate 
vicinity. With the post World War II introduction of industrial technology, the 
small mills closed down and Sierra Pacific Industries established operations in 
central Hayfork. 

Economic Base/Commerce 

Because Hayfork is not located on a major artery between the coast and the 
Sacramento Valley, its growth and development are dependent on local job 
availability. It is not well known as a retirement or second-home community, and 
its appeal as a site for tourist and resort development is small relative to the rest of 
the county. These factors contribute to Hayfork's reputation as the "disenfranchised 
step-child of Trinity County." Hayfork is generally slated second, with Weaverville 
being first, for development and location of county services and private businesses. 
The county maintains a general satellite office in Hayfork, but it is staffed by county 
employees who live in or near Weaverville and travel to the satellite office on a 
weekly or monthly basis to represent their specific service division. 

Employp^n^ 

There are three main employers in Hayfork, the mill, the state, and the federal 
government. The mill employs about 150 people year-round, in addition to the jobs 
le * out on contract. There are roughly 320 local jobs, including permanent and 
seasonal work, related to the timber industry. 

^ e sc hool district has 97 regular, permanent employees and 40 substitute teachers 
teach and administer grades K-12. Although the starting salary for teachers is 
^ com P ar ^d to more urban, higher cost of living communities, the district has a 
lCu lt time retaining teachers. This may change during future timber-harvest 



relate 
1990.. 



led bu dget crises, as 17.5% of the district's budget is from timber receipts. (In 



91 an estimated $400,000 was being taken out of the next year's budget as a 
1 of lowered receipts and enrollment.) 

^so ' est Service employs 80 people year-round, increasing to 120 when 
*in ^ em P*°y ment * s at * ts peak. Many of the jobs require very specialized 
& and professional staff are generally transferred in from outside the 
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community to fill these positions. There are some local employees who came in a( 
entry level and have worked their way up over the years, but this is not the rule. 

Commerce 

Local commerce is concentrated in two locations. About a mile north of downtown 
Hayfork on State Highway 3 is a new shopping center called "Frontier Village/' This 
houses, in two buildings, a hardware chain, insurance broker, variety store, Mexican 
restaurant, crafts shop, grocery store, trading post, boutique, and one boarded up 
store front. Just beyond Frontier Village, towards Hayfork, is a strip of services set 
apart from the main road by a parallel, lower level, side road on the left. These are 
easily overlooked on the way into town simply because they are not easily accessible. 
They include a body shop, satellite sales service, auto parts store, and realtor's office, 
Also on this strip are the offices for the Hayfork Ranger Station, the local branch of 
the U. S. Forest Service. 

The welcome sign as you enter Hayfork from the north (there are no welcome signs- 
from the south or east) announces the Volunteer Firemen, PTA, 4-H, VFW, Riding 
& Roping, Grange, Rotary, Garden Club, Farm Bureau, Scouts, Chamber of 
Commerce, American Legion, Knights of Pythias, Western Mining County, Little 
League, and Lions Clubs. It also announces the Hayfork Community, Catholic, 
Assembly of God, Adventist, and Baptist churches. 

A nursery, gas station, and two large public storage facilities line the highway as you 
enter downtown Hayfork. The downtown strip itself consists of a supermarket, fitf 
department, liquor store, Exxon station, Post Office, hardware store, library, video 
store, department store (very small-more like a hardware store), cafe, run-down 
hotel, hair salon (closed), grocery store, health food market, two closed businesses, a 
closed movie house, a newly constructed fast food type restaurant-for rent, two bars, 
and one diner restaurant at the end of the strip. At least four of the buildings had 
'for sale' signs posted in front in June, 1990. 

Downtown Hayfork has an extremely wide — large enough for 4 lanes— strip °* 

highway with large dirt roads and driveways branching off in all directions. 

are no sidewalks, with little to distinguish between the highway and the walk ^j 

and cars use the bike/ped lane to pass left-turning cars. The shops in dov& [0 

Hayfork are not constructed flush with each other. Some storefronts face nor* 

divide 

south, perpendicular to the street. Many driveways serve as parking lots, o* 
the stores even more. The overall plan is not conducive to window shopp in ^^ 
there are no real window shopping type stores in the area, so that is not a p r0 
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jjt general, the stores and services in Hayfork fill an immediate local need. People 
go to them because they have to. 

poverty 

Hayfork is the poverty pocket for Trinity County. Though home to only 20% of the 
county's total population, Hayfork is the location of the post office boxes of over 30% 
of the county's welfare cases. In Hayfork itself, 28% of the population is on welfare, 
including AFDC and Food Stamps. These figures were gathered by the County 
Welfare Department in June, 1990, when unemployment was approaching its 
summer low of 7.6%. County welfare employees estimated that during the winter 
season, when unemployment is at its high of 20.1%, the welfare caseload rises by 
20%. 

Reports of abuse and neglect also rise in the winter, though not necessarily due to an 
increase in poverty and unemployment. Social workers in the county surmised that 
the relative isolation of many homes in Hayfork becomes especially oppressive 
during the winter months, causing many families to experience "cabin fever." 
Abuse reports for the county nearly double between August (21 reports) and 
December (39 reports). 

School district employees and social workers commented heavily on the neglect 
experienced by many children. The district instituted a breakfast program to insure 
tot children would be well fed at the beginning of the day, as many come to school 
°n empty stomachs. Teachers also take on the responsibility of bathing and 
a dequately clothing severely neglected children. One social worker who 
volunteered at the elementary school recounted the story of a boy who would 
^nate on his hands on the way to school because he had no mittens to keep his 
ds warm. She said that many children did not have winter coats or boots, and 
Were ^ especially prone to illness-related absences. 

^munity Composition 

^be^ ati0n °^ Ha y* or k is ^n* 0 ^ exclusively white with the exception of a small 
^fran" °* ^ at * Ve Americans anc * occasional crews of Salvadorean and Mexican 
^te . Workers brought in by Forest Service contractors. Hayfork residents can be 
^ori Zec j into four more or less mutually exclusive social groups: the 
8ger community, the public servant community, the alternative lifestyle 
^ty/ and the welfare community. 
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Timber/Logger Community 

Members of the timber/logger community are dependent on forest products fa 
their livelihood, and are quite conservative when it comes to forest and economic 
policies. While mill employees and loggers are two distinct sub-groups, together 
they comprise a timber-based group that tends to set the ideological tone for the 
entire town. They tend to be anti-bureaucracy, disliking forest service, state, and 
county services and officials. They lean away from big business, with the exception 
of the timber industry (although many independent loggers are not pro-industry), 
for the same reasons they dislike bureaucracy. Many local business owners are also 
in this category, relying on local citizens for business and having similar values to 
mill workers and independent loggers. This community is interested in loc 
decision making, independent of outside interference. The timber/lo; 
community comprises roughly 40% of the Hayfork community. 

Public Servant Community 

The public servant community, including state and federal employees, seem to I 
accepted into the community as a whole. They tend to be college educated, midd 
class, and not particularly tied to Hayfork as their home. They are involved in lo 
politics and issues, but are not tied to Hayfork for employment opportunities as i 
the timber /logger community because their jobs are not forest-dependent. There i 
some overlap between this group and the alternative lifestyle community, as 
noted below. The public servant community comprises roughly 25% of the Hayfork 
community, with possibly 5% overlap in the alternative lifestyle community. 

Alternative Lifestyle Community 

The alternative lifestyle community includes many residents who have lived * 
Hayfork for substantial periods of time, often between 10 and 20 years. SomeB* 
back-to-the-land, growing most of their food and buying the rest from the to 
health food store. Others are employed by the school district, but have 
environmental preservation ethic that shapes their lifestyle and sets them a P aft 
from other public employees. I interviewed both teachers and county empW** 
who moved to Hayfork to live a more self-sufficient and sustainable U* e 
drawing their paycheck from public funds. There are also community mem 
who live part of the year in Hayfork, part in another area (usually the SF Bay 
Some members of this community have established small cottage industries, W 
majority either live very frugally or are employed in town (or both)* 
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alternative lifestyle community comprises roughly 10% of the Hayfork community, 
including those in the public servant community. 



l^rP Community 



About 30% of the residents in Hayfork live on welfare year round. These people 
experience resentment because they are perceived as not contributing to the local 
economy, but enjoying the benefits of a well-funded school system. They live on 
the outskirts of town in trailers, or in cheap rentals off Highway 3. The attitudes 
about the welfare population among the rest of the community are very negative. 
In the terms of the ideology espoused by many Hayforkians, living off of the federal 
government is symbolic of laziness and an inability to contribute to society. 
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Community Organization 

While the county government initiates some activity in Hayfork, most change in 
the community comes from the determination of motivated individuals backed by 
community support. Indeed, without citizen action to augment government action, 
there would be far fewer social services in Hayfork. Many efforts to improve 
education and child-welfare have paid off recently in Hayfork. The Head Start and 
Breakfast programs have been implemented in the public schools, providing 
education for younger children and food for those children who leave their homes 
very early in the morning. In addition, the non-profit Human Response Network 
has filled a major gap in social service provisions. (See Action Profile for details.) 



Citizen action would also be far less effective without access to federal, state and 
county funding. The Human Response Network relies completely on state and 
federal funding. Many citizen initiated programs, including the Breakfast and Head 
Start programs in the schools, came into fruition through already existing state 
funded institutions. The county fair, managed by locally elected citizens, is 
Su Pported largely by state allocated funds. 

PartT^ ^ aVe au £ mentec * g° vemment action in many arenas. Many citizen groups 
a pate in the management of public facilities and properties in Hayfork. The 



^ablishm — 

^ nment of a Parks and Recreation District through a citizens ballot initiative 

management of parks and other recreation services under a formal 



Through this, the citizens hope to better utilize these public services 
ne fit of all. The Trinity County Fair Association acts as a decision making 
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body with regards to the fair, including use and maintenance of the fairgrounds ^ 
distribution of receipts from the fair. 

Citizens for Better Forestry formulates alternative management plans for the Trinity 
National Forest and submits these to the Forest Service. (See Action Profile f 0r 
details.) Safe Alternatives for the Forest Environment maintains an environmental 
information binder at the Hayfork branch of the public library. They also petition 
and lobby the Board of Supervisors to limit the spraying of herbicides and pesticides 
in the county. (See Action Profile for details.) 

The group Women in Timber has been active in protesting legislation that would 
limit the cut on the Shasta-Trinity National Forest. They have organized for buses 
to attend the rallies held by SHARE (Shasta Alliance for Resources and the 
Environment) in Redding. The costs for these events is absorbed by the timber 
industry. The Hayfork Economic Alliance (HEA) has been active in lobbying for 
separate management of the Trinity National Forest as a model forest for the Forest 
Service. Many of the business owners in Hayfork belong to HEA, but they have 
excluded participation by people they consider to be biased towards environmental 
or preservation ethics. 

The Community Plan Advisory Committee has been instrumental in uniting the 
different segments of the Hayfork community under a common goal: the long term 
planning for the stability of Hayfork. The CP AC was established by the county 
planners office to assist the county in revising and implementing the community 
plan in Hayfork. The committee is composed of residents from all sectors, 
representing education, public works, industryrcommerce/- and social services. They 
meet bi-monthly at the high school to go over various elements of the plan. 

Hayfork has a volunteer fire department, but in the case of larger forest fires the 
entire community gets involved. Most of the loggers are experienced in ^ 
fighting, and consider outside help, brought in by the Forest Service and the 
National Guard, to be a nuisance if not outright destructive. One logger recounted 
the story of 400 Guardsmen flying into Hayfork to fight the fires in 1987/ 
respecting the knowledge of the local firefighters, and causing more damage th** 
was necessary to the forest. In addition, they constructed recreation and housM 
facilities for the 3 week period that the fires lasted and destroyed them upon leavW 
the area. 
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r_^ferviees/Education 

In the arena of education, citizen initiative has been responsible for the initial 
funding and administration of the Head Start, Adopt a Watershed, and breakfast 
programs, all implemented by the schools. Citizens and local churches have 
or ganized to administer a Teen Center through which programs and functions for 
teens can provide alternatives during weekend and vacation breaks. The high 
school has an active booster's club, supporting the "Timberjacks," the regional 
champion football team. The school also supports the PTA, 4-H club, Future 
Homemakers of America, and Future Business Leaders of America. 

The Human Response Network is the umbrella organization that maintains the 
Child Care Project, Child Abuse Prevention Program, Crisis Line, Trinity Transit, 
and shelters throughout the county. It offers personal, family and drug abuse 
counseling, alleviating the overload on the County Social Services Department in 
these areas. The Crisis Line is staffed by trained volunteers, but the rest of the 
projects are run by paid staff. (See Action Profile). 

There are many service organizations in Hayfork, such as the Rotary and Lion's 
Clubs. These organizations work on projects for the schools and community parks, 
and are supported by member dues. They construct bus stops, build and repair the 
structures in public parks, and host public functions for the schools. These 
organizations serve a necessary social function in bringing together residents from 
different economic sectors, such as private business and public servant. 

SeS aUTCes for Artinn 

e main resources for citizen involvement include the following: money, in the 
form of grants, private investments, and donations; media, in the form of letters to 

ie editor (Trinity Journal) and articles by outside journalists. There is no local 

lc *io station in Hayfork or Weaverville, and therefore no radio coverage of local 
Q SSUes ' v °lunteer time, political pressure, the grapevine, and links to outside 
^izations, such as Sierra Club, Wilderness Society, and SHARE (Shasta Alliance 

r ^sources and the Environment). 

8^° n s Club ' Booster's Club, and Rotary rely on membership dues for most of 
sto ps eVentS " T **ey use donated lumber from the mill for the construction of bus 
^ other public structures. 
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The environmental organizations CBF and SAFE rely mainly on volunteer 
and membership dues. The newsletters and media files for these groups are paid 
through grants from national environmental organizations. They also write letters 
and contribute articles to the Trinity Journal. 

Almost every political interest uses political pressure and letters to the editor to 
create change or visibility for their organization. The county supervisors are very 
accessible, and the Trinity Journal will often print 2 full pages of editorials. These 
mechanisms make issues public, and often end in the proposal of legislation by one 
of the supervisors. 

Citizens have simply acted independently without government help on a number 
of problems. However, it should be noted that many of these projects, such as the 
Human Response Network and the various education programs mentioned above, 
eventually come to benefit from or depend on government funding. 

Community Issues 

Recent Issues 

The community of Hayfork has grappled with numerous contentious issues in the 
period since 1988. While some of these are wholly local in their origins, many 
reflect statewide or even national policies and structural changes. These issues fall 
into these general headings: environmental issues, drug related issues and public 
service issues. 

Environmental Issues 

Annual forest fires result in attempts by the Forest Service to harvest damag^ 
wood. Local environmentalists and national environmental groups push f° r 
thorough environmental assessments, though the USFS is reluctant to submit thetf 
because the assessment process is time consuming and the timber rots in ^ 
meantime. The appeals and lawsuits resulting from this conflict result in p ubllC 
protest on both sides of the issue. Eventually harvest occurs, contracted to Si*** 
Pacific Industries, but a lot of green trees are cut along with the harvesting of de 
wood. Immigrant labor, often Mexican or Salvadorean, is brought in for repl** 
because local laborers are believed not to want the hard work for low pay. 

The summer of 1988 found Sierra Pacific Industries targeted with complaints 
air pollution around the mill. Subsequent tests by county environmental 0$° 
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found no unusual residues or airborn toxics. Protests of herbicide use on forested 
lands owned by Sierra Pacific, usually by citizens involved in SAFE (Safe 
Alternatives for the Forest Environment), result in the arrest of local citizens or 
some lesser form of police involvement. To date, the mill has consistently dropped 
charges of trespassing leveled against activists. 

Despite a 1976 ruling that all National Forests have management plans, the Shasta- 
Trinity didn't begin plan development until 1986. The USFS submitted this land 
management plan in February 1990 and no controversy seemed apparent until last 
summer when the Spotted Owl was listed as a threatened species. The Forest 
Service has banned all new timber sales as of June, and many independent loggers 
are feeling the crunch. Of the two large logging operations in Hayfork, one has been 
sold to a Eureka family, and the non-resident owner of the other stated that he may 
move his operations to Redding (his permanent residence) if the Forest Service 
heavily restricts timber sales due to the spotted owl ruling. 

The 1990 Earth Day assembly at Hayfork Elementary School showed a skit by 
students in the 7th grade calling rainforest cutters "stupid, greedy loggers." This 
resulted in the censure of the teacher involved and a declaration of school board to 
be "pro-timber." The local chapter of Women in Timber distributed copies of the 
skit throughout the county and into Shasta County through timber industry 
channels (SHARE, etc.). The timber/logger community is defensive and concerned 
that teachers from outside are brain-washing their children. 

Drug Related Issues 

There appears to have been a rise in drug trafficking, drug raids, and concomitantly 
busts with increased CAMP involvement. There is a local narcotics task force 
an d a full time officer in Hayfork investigating marijuana growers/drug dealers. 
^ e crackdown has resulted in a decrease in local growing through intimidation of 
sm all sca k growers. According to one business person this has resulted in decreased 
spending in local businesses. 

**fc Service Issues 

^January 0 f 1988 Hayfork won a lawsuit mandating the establishment of the 
yfork Valley Public Utilities District (HVPUD) to replace PG&E's monopoly of 
^ er m the region. Currently the HVPUD has 570 accounts— 446 residential, 124 
(p c erci *l. They only managed to get a certain portion of Pacific Gas and Electrics 
lines in the settlement, and future accounts will be limited by the 
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geographical boundaries of these lines. They are currently in court over the matt* 
of accessing PG&E's poles to string their own lines. The Sacramento lawyer wh 0 
helped Hayfork to win the case has since passed away, so they have had to fig^ 
PG&E in many small battles with a lesser defense. 



River 



Trinity County is accorded by law 25% of the power generated by the Trinity River 
Project, which includes Trinity Dam and Whiskey Lake. This project generates 400 
MW of power, so 100 MW should go to the county. In 1982, Weaverville started the 
Trinity County PUD, but they were in cooperation with Cal Pacific, who was leaving 
the area. PG&E put up a bigger fight, asking for replacement costs, new value plus 
depreciation, of their facilities. The HVPUD won on the basis of historical costs plus 
depreciation, so PG&E has refused to pull out service in the area. Five MW of 
power were granted to the PUD in court, and they have sold 1 MW to T 
County. The HVPUD currently uses 1.3 MW of electricity. 

The cogeneration plant at the mill is currently under contract with PG&E 
around 2001, until that time, HVPUD will have to depend on small business 
residential power as its customers. The rates are about 30% lower than PG&E's, 
would be virtually free in SPI had the mill on the PUD's contract. 

In February of 1990 the Trinity County Fair Association (TCFA) went 
investigation by the DA for alleged misuse of funds. The state granted $70,000 to 
association for installation of a watering system, and the money was spent on o 1 
projects. The TCFA was accused of breach of contract and conflict of interest 
Trinity County Board of Supervisors. A Trinity County Grand Jury requested 
TCFA members resign. 

Future Issues 

Inadequate sewage disposal in downtown area will halt any future development. & 
some areas the sewage overflows during the winter, running down the gutters 
the streets. 

There is inadequate water in the areas outside of the water district which 
prevent future development. Hayfork was designated as a "Critical Water R^ ol) 
Overlay" about 3 years ago which means that no new lands can come under p^ val 
ownership without proof of a water supply other than above ground creeks. 
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The SPl mill is equipped with saws for large (old growth) trees. If cutting of these 
trees is curtailed or prohibited the mill may close. A new SPI mill for smaller trees 
was just constructed in Anderson, outside of Redding. 

In 1990 the county began a process of revising and updating the community plan for 
Hayfork. They appointed the Community Plan Advisory Committee in May to re- 
examine the community plan of Hayfork (circa 1970 / s) and amend it according to the 
new concerns of the community. The CPAC consists of thirteen members from all 
different segments of the community, many of whom would normally be on 
opposing sides of issues, meeting bi-monthly in the high school with the county 
planner. This committee has brought together people with one common interest: 
the strength of the community. The meetings are open to the public, which brings 
even broader interests together to discuss common goals. 

The county has entered into a Core Resource Management Plan to provide housing 
assistance through a central organization. This plan maintains a central 
administrative office providing services for 3 counties, which eliminates overhead 
on the part of the county. 

Parking is becoming an issue downtown. After the movie theater closed down (4 
years ago) and a fast food restaurant was built in the parking lot, it has been an issue 
whether or not the building can be reopened without extra parking in town. 

Bike lanes are being used as passing and turn lanes — there are no sidewalks, so it is 
unclear where the roads stop and the parking lots and spaces begin. 

New zoning laws have to be passed if any further development is going to occur in 
toe downtown area. All of the industrially zoned land in the Hayfork area is owned 
b y Sierra Pacific and one other landholder. The mill used to have two sites: a rough 
0111 mill where the current mill is and a planer mill out on Tule Creek Rd. After the 
Pkner mill burnt down, SP updated the other mill. They save a lot of money by not 
Wing to truck rough cut logs across town to be planed and then truck them out of 
the county to be distributed. 
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PINEVILLE 



Physical Characteristics 

Pineville, a community of 2000, 5 is a compact community, reflecting the preferences 
of the company that first constructed the town. In the main portion of town the 
streets run directly north-south and east-west in a precise grid-system. The primary 
commercial area lies in the center of the grid, and several additional stores and 
businesses line the well-traveled state route which passes a mile to the north of the 
town center. In the main commercial center, on one block, lies the town's primary 
grocery store, two restaurants, real estate and insurance offices, laundromat, 
pharmacy, bank, gift shop and sports store — which in Pineville means a fishing and 
hunting shop, and several other small stores. At the end of the block around the 
corner and on the adjacent street lie the fire station, a gas station, a combined gift 
shop and soda fountain, a museum, a hardware store and the local Community 
Service District office. A block away from the center is the local family medical 
practice and a dentist's office. The small commercial area a mile north of town is 
home to a quick stop gas and food store, a grocery store, the town's only motel and a 
bowling alley. There are several other small commercial enterprises, including a 
quick-stop grocery store in other areas of town. Forested land surrounds the town 
with the exception of human-made Whistler Lake, constructed many years ago for 
log storage, which lies due east of the town, and between the town and nearby 
mountains which tower 2500 feet above the lake. Most of the land immediately 
surrounding Pineville is held by private and industrial landowners, with the Forest 
Service managing a majority, of the land beyond the ring of private land. Pineville 
is physically isolated from the county seat (located over a high mountain passrwhich 
sometimes is closed due to snow in the winter), and consequently, many residi 
believe, their communities fare poorly in the distribution of county resources 

Since the late 1970s-early 1980s, Pineville has undergone considerable renova 
and revitalization. Over $1.5 million has been raised by the Lincoln Cot 
Planning Department primarily for upgrading sewer and water systems and 
housing renovation. Over 15 percent of the homes, some untouched since 
were first built by The Bradley Company, have been renovated. 



5 Population totals are accurate in a relative sense to protect the identity of the communities; 
based on data from the 1990 Census reported by the California Department of Finance, Vetnoff*? 
Research Department, personal communication. 
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History 

tie modern history of Pineville begins at the turn of the century when the area that 
juld become the home of the town was acquired by Willard P. Bradley. Bradley, 
ead of a successful family-run lumber company in the eastern United States, 
raveled west seeking extensive virgin timber land. He knew his company would 
)n exhaust its supplies in the East and require new timber land upon which to 

t\e Bradley Company sought a dry town in which to set up up their operations. 
They were a religious family and felt strongly that industry workers mixed poorly 
ith hard liquor. The Lincoln County Times reported the company secured options 
six of the seven saloons in Easton, the county seat and the largest town near their 
west acquisitions. Whether this action represented a diversionary tactic on the part 
: the company is not clear (the company was still in the process of acquiring land in 
he Pineville area); but the company chose not to take option on the saloons and 
ilt a new town in the mountains 25 miles from Easton. Beer was the only 
ilcoholic beverage allowed. Locating their operations in a town they owned allowed 
The Bradley Company to control not only the alcohol content of drink, but to 
ontrol all aspects of town life. Pineville became another community added to the 
growing list of company towns in California. 

Within six months of the first workers arriving in Pineville, Bradley workers had a 
porary mill in operation in what is now East Pineville. The temporary mill was 
instructed for the purposes of building a larger mill and the town of Pineville. 
After a year of work, in 1908, the Lincoln County Times reported that two and a half 
todes of sidewalk, a theater that seated 500, and a large store had been completed. 
^ town was lit with some 1400 incandescent lights. And within two years of the 
fast tree falling in Pineville, the large mill was in full production with expansions 
*ftd additions already underway or being planned. Every day the mill was churning 
^ lumber equivalent to a tightboard fence six-feet high and over 20 miles long 
eter *en p. 17). 



Pin 

ey iUe's population grew rapidly. In the first six months, in 1907, the company 
^Ployed close to one-hundred men, many of whom had moved from the Bradley 
ration in the East. Petersen (p. 14) reported that by 1908, there were over a 



*M run^f 06 °^ cuttin g >n one area and moving operations to uncut areas, known more recently as "cut 
°restry, was standard practice in the industry at the time. 



hundred families residing in Pineville with more flooding in weekly. By 1909, 
were 1500 on the Bradley Company payroll, and by 1915 this total doubled. 7^ 
company was large, and with its high turnover rate so too was its appetite f 0r 
workers. 7 Workers arrived in Pineville from all over the United States and abroad 
47 states and 29 foreign countries were listed as "places of origin" in the town arrest 
records. 

Pineville grew and flourished throughout the 1920s, a time of high living fa 
Pineville according to former Bradley Company employees and their children. 
Those who worked for the company were able to rent a house inexpensively and 
receive medical care for a dollar a month at what became one of the top hospitals in 
Northern California. Company sponsored picnics were a regular occurrence along 
with holiday celebrations. First run films were regularly shown at the movie house; 
dances took place almost every month; and top-notch bands played regularly. 

The Bradley operation of the mill through the years of the Depression is recalled 
fondly by many. Several individuals pointed out that the Bradleys risked their 
business by remaining open. In a town of thousands, some workers were laid off. 
But the mill continued to operate, and many interviewees to this day feel obliged to 
the company for keeping workers on the payroll and allowing laid off workers to 
remain in town. This was the first time the company did not evict nonworkers 
from town. Thus for many long-time residents, the great concern exhibited by The 
Bradley Company for the welfare of its workers fostered a very close-knit 
community and made Pineville a wonderful place in which to live. 

Beneficent though it may have been, The. Bradley, Company rigidly controlled the 
town and bestowed its favor selectively. Petersen (p. 37) stated that the company 
exercised "almost dictatorial power/' and added, 'The Bradleys and lessor 
spokesmen of The Bradley Company ruled with an iron fist." The Bradlev 
Company sold no private lots, as they controlled every plot of land and every 
business in Pineville. Hart (p. 229) reported, 'The company decided what its f*°P le 
needed, how goods should be dispensed and what price was fair." 

- 1 944 

The Bradley Company operation and the town of Pineville was sold m 
Petersen (p. 98) reported that Thorsten Bradley personally told his parents ten y ear5 
before the sale of the mill that there remained only ten years of lumber left. 



. 

7 Cornford (1983:588) reported that turnover rates in lumber industry were extremely high. ^£^t » n 
out the Federal Industrial Labor Commission estimated logging camp turnover alone to be 500 
1915. 
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gtandish, a forester for timber company in neighboring Dillon, stated that 
technology ultimately led to the sale. He pointed out that the big steam donkey, an 
en gjne that dragged logs to loading sites with cables routed through pulley systems 
mounted high on a large tree, destroyed everything in their path, including younger 
trees, and tore up the soil. It was very efficient, but nothing was left. Standish said 
this this type of equipment was state of the art. There was no selective logging, no 
replanting of trees and all merchantable timber was taken. Hart reported (p. 19) that 
Willard Bradley claimed his company would operate on a sustained yield basis. For 
Bradley, this meant by the time the last old growth stand was harvested, those areas 
that were first cut would be available for harvest again. He pointed out that one of 
Bradley's sons characterized this statement by his father as "public window 
dressing" and suggested that given the extremely large mill and its prodigious 
production, there could never be a sustained yield operation. 

The spirit of many in Pineville died when The Bradley Company sold out. 
Pineville would never be the same again; its glory days had passed. The ten-year 
period following the Bradley Company departure was a time of an agonizingly slow 
death for the mill, despite promises by the new company to run the mill and the 
town as they always had been. Pete Cervantes stated that the new owners were 
never the least bit interested in the town. The new company reduced the number of 
shifts from three to two in some departments, one in several others, and closed 
some departments altogether, as a much more limited product line was 
manufactured. Between 1940 and 1950 two-thousand people left Pineville. Layoffs 
continued over the years so that by 1957, when the mill finally closed, less than 200 
people were working. Many of the residents had already left town to find work in 
mills in towns in the Central Valley' and other nearby towns. The new company. 
Pledged to find a buyer who would keep the mill and the town going, but by most 
^counts there was not enough timber within a reasonable distance to attract 
Purchasers. The mill burned to the ground shortly after it shut down. 

j^eville's population plummeted to a low of approximately 700 with the closure of 
mi U. The 1960 census showed that Pineville's population had declined by 70 
^ rCent fr °™ the 1950 total. Lincoln County and neighboring Caron County also 
Calif 1 ^ Sharp declines in population during this same period, a time when 
hous 011 ^' 8 population increased b Y 50 percent. In Pineville, approximately one 
c °mm m f0Ur remained occu P ied - A grocery store and a gas station were the only 
^ erCial enter P rises that remained open. When the local high school was 
Was ^ and k° arded U P' man Y °f *e residents who remained were convinced it 
° nl V a matter of time before Pineville would become a ghost town. 
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The fate of Pineville was left in the hands of a liquidating outfit that purchased the 
mill and the town. The liquidating company auctioned the remaining ^ 
equipment, and offered to sell the houses and lots first to those who remained and 
second to anyone else who wished to buy one. The company ran ads in Southern 
California and Bay Area newspapers advertising the old Pineville houses as 
recreation retreats, retirement and mountain getaway homes. Many were 
purchased, in part, because of an asking price of roughly $2000 per house and, in 
part, because of the increasing popularity of forest recreation and retirement homes 
in the mountains. Within a few years of the town's sale, 75 percent of the houses 
had sold, although most remained unoccupied. 

Those who chose to stay in Pineville struggled to find work. Some worked part- 
time in the woods, some were able to get jobs in the mills in nearby towns, such as 
Gold Valley and Dillon. On a community level, the most significant task for those 
who stayed was construction of a high school. Residents attempted to pass 
assessment bills before the mill closed, but a former county official, Jed Hunt, said 
the new company threatened to bulldoze the town if it passed. Hunt said, "We went 
to bid on three different occasions, and on the third we received an acceptable bid." 
He recounted that it was a proud day when the first group graduated in the mid- 
1960s. The high school was the first building constructed in Pineville that was not 
built by a lumber company. Successful construction of the high school offered hope 
to residents that Pineville was not going to revert to forest land. 

Pineville grew throughout the 1960s. A special census of the area showed that 
growth in the 1960-65 period was- over 30 >percent> and by. the. end of the decade 
Pineville's population had increased 55 percent over the 1960 level." Business 
improved, but in the minds of residents who were there when the mill was 
operating, it was a dark period. Many residents continued to struggle, and were 
unused to the inactivity and few opportunities available in town. Pineville was an 
inexpensive place to live but, for the most part, jobs remained scarce. Most of * e 
individuals who worked commuted to jobs outside of Pineville, as the town beca^ e 
a bedroom community. 

By 1970, almost 80 percent of the houses in Pineville were occupied. One to^j 
merchant pointed out that the seventies were a profitable time with the increas 
number of local residents and commencement of several regional construct^ 
projects which brought in free-spending construction workers. Pineville gT^ ^ 
modest 15 percent during the 1970s, a time when rural areas in the state 
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undergoing unprecedented growth. In 1974, the Pineville Community Services 
pistrict (PCSD) was established. The PCSD is the town's five-member quasi- 
governmental board with responsibilities for managing the town's fire department, 
ambulance services, water and sewer system. 

Economic Base/Commerce 

After the mill closure, the Lincoln County Planning Department felt the future of 
pineville lay in the development of the town as a recreation community. The 
Pineville Plan, adopted in 1968, called for construction of recreation estates of an 
acre or more surrounding an expanded Whistler Lake, the former mill pond. It also 
induded expansion of the local golf course and construction of a ski hill just outside 
of town. To date none of this development has taken place, and the small, 
community golf course is now unrecognizable from meadowland. 

Pineville in 1991, is a bedroom community. Residents who work full-time more 
often than not work out of town. Data are not available indicating employment in 
Pineville but Lincoln County data are instructive. In 1989, over half of all workers 
in the county were employed in federal, state and local government positions 
(California Employment Development Department 1990). The federal government, 
which includes the Forest Service, employed 15 percent of the county's employees. 
There are no Forest Service offices in Pineville, but there are a number of Forest 
Service employees. State jobs employ another 15 percent of all county employees, 
with the largest percentage of this total working at the state prison in Easton. A 
number of Pineville residents are employed there. Over 20 percent of all Lincoln 
County Local workers are employed in government and education, the largest 
employment category. The declining timber industry still remains a significant- 
employer in the county. In 1989, nine percent of the workers in Lincoln County 
Were employed in manufacturing jobs, of which a large majority are in the wood 
Products industry. This declined from 12 percent in 1972. Approximately 25 percent 
°* a U Pineville workers are employed in the wood products industry. There are a 
ni *mber of fallers and other woods workers, and quite a few who commute from 
l0Wn to nearby communities for mill work. Reflecting the high number of timber 
^dustry workers and a turbulent decade in the industry, Pineville lost 3 percent of 

Population in the 1980s. The 1990 population is just over 2000, less than one-half 

What il was in the heyday of The Bradley Company. 
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As the wood products industry declined, tourism-related employment increased 
increased in the County. The percentage of county workers in services has doubly 
rising from 8 percent in 1972 to 15 percent in 1989. 

A local wood-fired power generating plant employs approximately half a dozen local 
residents. (See Action Profiles). 

Poverty 

Pine villus residents comprise 7.1 percent of Lincoln County's population (1990 
census), yet 14.2 percent of all individuals who receive AFDC in Lincoln County 
reside in Pineville. A revealing way to examine poverty and to compare it to other 
study communities, for which comparable data is "available, is to examine students 
at the elementary school who are from families receiving AFDC. A total of 26 
percent of students at the Pineville elementary school come from families receiving 
AFDC, and 44 percent are from families living on reduced incomes (including 
AFDC) or who have the head of household laid off or out of work. 

Community Composition 

A large majority of the town's residents are white, with approximately 12 percent 
Hispanic and Indian. 

Long Time Residents 

Long-time residents, who were here when the mill closed thirty-five years ago, still 
cling to the image of Pineville as a lumber town; and some are still waiting for the 
return of a large scale wood products operation, to revitalize the town and return it 
to its former glory days. For those who worked in the Pineville mill and stayed m 
town after it closed, twenty-five years of Pineville's history is discussed in terms oi 
surviving or hanging on, in a community that is a shell of its former self. Maitf 
long-time residents are still waiting for the town to get back on its feet. 

For years, they did not consider new residents to constitute desirable change- 
number of residents described their community as being overrun by long-h air ^ 
non-working scoundrels. There was a scintilla of truth in this characterization,^ 
some of those who moved to Pineville were drug users, bringing with them a ^ 
culture more commonly associated with urban areas. Many of the urban toiff ^ 
of the late 1960s and early 1970 were from a ''hippie" culture. But, f 
importantly, from the perspective of the old residents, the new residents, ^ 
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••back-to-the landers/ 1 retirees, or others, were not part of what the old residents 
understood Pineville to be. It was a clash of cultures, with the new residents 
representing a change which, regardless of the type, was both inevitable and rejected 
by long-time residents. Thus the old residents were faced not only a with few 
opportunities, but new residents who at least on the surface shared little with them. 

grants of the 60s and 70s 

Residents who moved to Pineville in the sixties and early seventies, and who have 
remained, spoke of it as a time of struggling to make ends meet. Their reasons for 
moving to the area were the disamenities of urban areas (such as traffic, smog and 
crowds), the allure of mountains, the natural attributes of the area, lifestyle 
opportunities and cheap housing. Some came for business reasons, but they are few. 
Many who moved to Pineville during this period have left, but a significant 
number have stayed and become part of the community, working at the school, the 
mill in Dillon or in Easton, the county seat. They have become part of the 
community in deed and in spirit. 

Retirees 

In 1990, 30 percent of all households were occupied by retirees. While this is a 
significant proportion of the town, it in fact represents a decline from the 1970s 
when, according to an Associate Planner for Lincoln County retirees occupied as 
much as 50 percent of all households in Pineville, although this may be an 
overestimate. Retirees are an active group, relatively well organized, having 
organized a senior lunch program and other social activities. 

Community Organization 

There are a number of community organizations including several fraternal 
organizations, PTA, garden club and a group that manages the local thrift shop. Like 
other communities, as issues arise, the groups become considerably more visible. 
For exa ^ple, as Lincoln County supervisors threatened closure of the local library 
due to a budget crises, Friends of the Library sprang into action once again with 
Potions and leaflets calling for community members to call the supervisors. 

^Sldo cal Govfimmpnt 

Bo eVl ^ C/ w * lic h is an unincorporated community governed by the Lincoln County 
Th^ ° f Su P ervisors ' has a quasi-local government with limited responsibilities. 
* Plne ville Community Services District (PCSD), with a five-man governing 
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board elected by its citizens, is responsible for local sewer, water, fire and ambulance 
services and a summer recreation program at the local park. For a number of years 
there has existed an embryonic movement for incorporation to obtain increased 
local control, but the local tax base is insufficient to support such a move. It has 
taken persistent effort and hard work on the part of a handful of local residents to 
protect individual communities' interests at the county level. Lincoln County has 
recently hired an economic development coordinator who, while working with the 
Pineville planning group born out of the Pineville Concerned Citizens, discussed 
below, has been instrumental in alleviating local concerns about being left out. 

Community Issues 

The most important issue to emerge in Pineville in recent years was the proposal to 
build a waste-burning power plant. This issue occupied center stage in the 
community for over six months and led to the organization of the Pineville 
Concerned Citizens (PCC) who opposed the plant. Most residents disbelieved the 
claims of the developer who promised an incinerator that would be clean. Many 
were fearful of the plant, but felt that little could be done because of the history of 
little support from Lincoln County. Numerous public meeting were held, some 
with over 100 people in attendance; from these meetings the PCC was organized. 
The developer left town when he realized his promises of jobs and no pollution 
were not enough to offset the considerable (and organized) community opposition. 
To adequately gauge public opinion about the plant and to better understand the 
needs and aspirations of Pineville residents, the PCC formulated and distributed a 
questionnaire throughout the town. The PCC, realizing that Pineville was 
susceptible to simitar types of detfeldpihents; later turned its' energies to developing 
a new town plan and is currently exploring ways to keep the businesses it has and 
bring in clean and compatible business to help offset the anticipated job loss in the 
timber industry. 



TIMBER GROVE 

Physical Characteristics 

Timber Grove is a small, isolated community of about 1000 people. It is located & 
West Sonoma County, just outside of the main Russian River tourist area. pe °j^ 
chose to live in this quiet community because it is off the beaten track and offers ^ 
seclusion of redwood trees and hillside ranches. The local residents' desire to 
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isolated is expressed in the frequent (illegal) removal of the 'To Timber Grove" sign 
on the county highway. Timber Grove is an unincorporated area with two school 
districts, two telephone exchanges, two volunteer fire departments and one zip code. 
While Timber Grove is a definable social area, it is not a political entity and is 
governed by Sonoma County. We are using the community ''boundaries" described 
by most residents which is similar to but somewhat smaller than the zip code area. 

The old downtown consists of a general store, a post office, a video/gift shop, an 
auto repair shop and the old mill site, now a firewood business. Scattered up and 
down the Timber Grove Highway are the two churches (Protestant and Catholic), 
the downtown elementary school, three summer camps (California Arts Camp, a 
scout camp and the religious family camp), a real estate office and private residences. 
The only restaurant that served locals as well as visitors has shut down within the 
past three years. The only bar in town was burnt down in the 1970's. 

The three physically distinct areas of the community act to reinforce the 

separateness of different social groups. Most people live along Timber Grove 

Highway and the roads and subdivisions on either side of Cormack Creek. At the 

top of Timber Grove Highway, Franklin Road branches off to the right and winds its 

way over ridges and down to the coast at Franklin Harbor State Park. Ridgeline 

Road branches off to the left and follows another ridge, eventually connecting up 

with Franklin Road nearer the coast. The Franklin Elementary School, with 87 

students in grades K-8, serves many of the families that live along these two roads. 

(Franklin is not a community, itself, but a nearby harbour area. A road, an 

elementary school, a volunteer fire department and an environmental restoration 

cooperative, all in the Timber Grove community,- share its name.)* -Franklin and 

^dgeline Roads and the dirt roads that feed into them, are referred to as "the hill" 

— a relatively dry, cut over area compared to the cool river corridor along Timber 

Grove Highway. Weston Elementary school is located just north of the Timber 

Grove Highway on Franklin Road and serves the Timber Grove Highway families 

^ the lower part of the hill. It has 86 students in kindergarten through eighth 
grade. 

use road conditions, the time it takes to reach important services varies greatly 
^indj ° n Where ° ne UveS in me Timber Grove area - Franklin Road is a very 
dirt n ^ FOaC * Dare ^ enough room for two cars to pass. Many people live on 
trav ^ 0ads °ft of Franklin and Ridgeline Road which can add significantly to their 
45 . tunes * especially in the winter. Thus from the center of town it may take only 
mmutes t0 get to the nearest hospital in Sebastopol, but from a home on "the 
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hill" it could take over an hour and a half. For emergencies, a helicopter is called 
from Santa Rosa which reduces the travel time to ten minutes. For regular health 
care, most people travel to a clinic which is 25 minutes to an hour away. There is 
one dentist in a small town only 15 to 50 minutes away, but most people travel to 
Santa Rosa, which is one to two hours away. 

History 

The history of Timber Grove is one of logging, sheep-raising and tourism. The big 
redwoods of the lower Timber Grove area were first logged starting in the 185CS. 
The hill area was then still mostly forested and was divided up into several large 
sheep ranches. Timber Grove became a popular resort area in the 1870's when 
visitors arrived by stage-coach from San Francisco. (The stagecoach house still 
stands on Franklin Road.) Northern Pacific railroad brought guests to Timber 
Grove from 1886 to 1933. In the 1920's, there were 25-30 resorts in Timber Grove, but 
the resort business died when the railroad pulled out. There are still two inns and a 
large number of summer and weekend homes, but tourism is not a major source of 
income according to residents. 

Logging has remained an important local industry. In 1940, Thomas Weston started 
a sawmill in downtown Timber Grove which was expanded during the post World 
War II housing boom. It was moved down to the county highway in 1981 and 
remains the oldest operating sawmill in Sonoma County. The hills and sheep 
ranches north of Timber Grove Highway were clearcut in the 1950's and 1960's. 
Now, the only stand of old growth redwoods left is a grove in the California Arts 
Camp which was spared when nearby areas -were being- cut because it belonged to a 
private club. 

Economic Base/ Commerce 

People live in Timber Grove because they value a rural environment and small 

town atmosphere — not for employment opportunities. Timber and tourism ^ ere 

once major sources of income in Timber Grove, but now the economy is 

diversified, although jobs are perhaps more scarce. Many people work outside 0 

the area so that they can continue living in Timber Grove. There is no one fl*aj^ 

employer in the community. Many people survive on a combination of local p aft 

(of a 

time and short-term jobs. An increasing number commute to Santa Rosa 
variety of jobs in the public and private sectors. Many young men work in 
construction throughout West Sonoma County and young women work ^ ^ 
service jobs that cater to tourists along the Russian River. A few professionals * 
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for clients in Sonoma County and even San Francisco out of their homes in Timber 
Grove. Some people seek to supplement their income by making crafts from local 
materials or bartering their skills for goods and services that they need. The kinds of 
employment which different segments of the population tend to engage in is 
discussed further under Community Composition. 

The forest industry is still the single largest local economic sector, employing about 
55 people full-time and 55 others part-time or seasonal working in the mill and on 
the land where they plant, thin, and /or harvest. The percentage of Timber Grove 
residents who make their living in forestry is lower than these numbers suggest 
because most of the full-time positions are held by non-residents who work in the 
mill. The mill, however, is locally-owned by a longtime Timber Grove family who 
has enthusiastically invested their time and money into their community, 
especially the community church, for generations. Non-corporate second growth 
forests in west Sonoma County is the main source of timber for the mill. Another 
major forestry employer is the Franklin Environmental Restoration Corp., a 
cooperative which seasonally hires up to 25 people, although most work at other 
jobs throughout the year. This group tends to work on non-industrial privately 
owned lands. Three registered professional foresters and a logging company also 
work locally out of Timber Grove. 

Some residents who work in other sectors supplement their income by occasionally 
harvesting timber from their own land. The forest land in and around Timber 
Grove is almost entirely privately owned. Fibreboard, a subsidiary of Louisiana- 
Pacific, was the only large timber company to own land within Timber Grove, but 
'hat land was recently transferred to the state park system under pressure from local 
environmentalists. Gualala Redwoods Inc. and R & J Timber Company own land 
West Sonoma County, but most forest land adjacent to Timber Grove is held by 
n on-industrial landowners of varying sizes. 

There are three state parks adjacent to Timber Grove— Franklin Harbour Park, 
Cormack Creek State Recreation Area and Hawk's Point State Park— which employ 
several residents, making the state parks an importance local employer. In addition, 
residents participate as volunteers for the parks in the Franklin Harbour 
st orical Association and the Franklin Harbour Interpretive Association. The 
P^ks also contribute to the appeal of the Russian River area and Sonoma Coast to 
lsts - Although many of the second homes along Cormack Creek have been 
J nv erted to permanent residences, Timber Grove receives a fair number of 
e nd summer visitors. Because the people who visit Timber Grove prefer to get 
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away from the trappings of a tourist area, they spend little money locally < 
contribution to the local economy is fairly small. 

Poverty 

No current income figures are available for the unincorporated Timber Grove area. 
However interviews with residents indicate that incomes are fairly low in Timber 
Grove, even though few families are permanently below the poverty line. Many of 
the poor have moved into the area to live cheaply in the summer cabins. Others 
are long-term residents who are between jobs or are experiencing life-cycle 
transition (e.g. divorce, separation, illness, births, deaths). In 1990, about 6 percent of 
the population received welfare; 21 families received Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children and 29 received food stamps. These figures are likely to 
underestimate the actual number of people eligible for welfare because old-time 
Timber Grove residents philosophically oppose public assistance and often have 
family nearby who can help support them during difficult times. 

While some people live in substandard housing only one person is considered to be 
truly homeless — a member of a local family who prefers to live under a bridge. 
Housing costs are quickly rising out of the reach of the sons and daughters of the 
current residents. Real estate prices are being driven up largely by the demand of 
migrants seeking to escape the cities and the limited supply in desirable sites such as 
Timber Grove due to Sonoma County's size restrictions on subdividing parcels. 

Community Composition 

The local population is predominantly white. -Income levels -vary from uf 
middle class to below the poverty line. The majority of residents conside 
themselves to be maintaining simple and fairly comfortable lifestyles on the 
moderate to low incomes. However, many also report that even routine doctor 
dentists bills can be a serious strain on family finances. 

Despite the relatively similar income levels and the virtual absence of et 
minorities, Timber Grove is not homogeneous; the permanent residents can 
divided into three general groups: "old timers", "hippies", and "newcomer* 
There is a significant number of gay residents who tend to fall into one of the abov* 
categories rather than forming a distinct group. Although there is a stereotyi* 
rural communities being intolerant of alternative sexual preferences, g*y ^ 
generally not singled out for discrimination in Timber Grove, perhaps because 
share common ideology and lifestyle preferences with many residents. 
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flldJflmers 

Several prominent families are often mentioned (and describe themselves) as the 
"old-time" families with independent, conservative ideals. "Old timers" can be any 
age and most belong to families that have been in Timber Grove since the turn of 
the century. (Even a major landowner who has lived in Timber Grove since the 
1930's considers his own family to be relative newcomers.) The honesty and self- 
reliance of these old-time families is valued by newcomers and old timers alike. 
Members of their families tend to work in the timber industry (as loggers, as 
foresters, or at the mill), in construction, the cement and gravel company in town, 
or in the school. Some commute to neighboring towns to work a variety of blue 
collar and service jobs, some related to the Russian River tourist industry. 

Most old timers live in town and along Cormack Creek while roughly one-third are 
scattered across the hill. There are still several (3-5) sheep ranching families who 
live on their homesteads off Franklin or Ridgeline Road. Most have sold out but 
one or two are still operating ranches and at least one is experimenting with 
vineyards. The ranchers attribute the decline in sheep herding to restrictions on 
predator controls. 

Hill Peopl g or Hippies 

Around 1970, the development corporations that had bought and logged off three 
large ranches (2000-3000 acres each) on the Franklin Road, divided up the land into 
40-acre parcels and sold them to young people, mostly from the Bay Area, who 
desired to live simply from the land. These settlers were the "hippie invasion" of 
foe 1970's. Local people resented not only the newcomers' long hair and 
^conventional clothes, but also their reliance on public assistance (food stamps, 
et c) and their growing of marijuana for home use and sale. As a local paper 
described that time: 'There were many stories of vigilante searches for drugs, 
^ainsaw haircuts, and other colorful tales of frontier-style resistance to the flower- 
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invasion" (Russian River News, September 14-20,1983). 



"hippies" or "hill people", as they called themselves, built their own (often 
andard) housing and attempted to garden on the dry, dearcut slopes. Many 
c ^ Cted Pegging into the electricity supplied by a power company that ran Diablo 
^ Von nuclear power plant. Several households still rely only on solar power and 
^ e °^ ene t0 ^is day. Whereas CB's were the main form of communication among 
11 People in the 1970's and early '80's, most homes now have telephones. 
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Ranch associations were formed on two of the three sub-divided ranches to 
coordinate and fund group activities of all kinds from maintaining dirt roads and 
building bridges to settling disputes among neighbors and organizing political 
protests. 

Most of these settlers found the land could not support them and those that 
remained often had to find work outside of Timber Grove. Many now work in 
construction in western Sonoma County. Some are waitresses in Russian River 
resorts. Some work in the schools or in the State parks. About four or five people 
have started home businesses — soap-making, dried herbs, jewelry, wooden box 
that allow them to earn a living in the place they want to live. 

Newcomers 

Another set of "newcomers" came to make Timber Grove their permanent home 
the 1970's and 80's. These are often long-time summer visitors who have moved 
Timber Grove to retire in their summer homes. Others are lower middle 
families who are seeking relatively inexpensive housing in a community wi 
wholesome, small-town values. Most recently (the past three years), fairly affluent 
professionals seeking a quiet rural atmosphere have built or rebuilt nice homes in 
the Timber Grove area. These newcomers usually commute to work in Santa 
Sebastopol and even San Francisco. A few practice their professions (e. 
architecture) out of their homes. This last influx of residents is driving up 
estate prices, which increased 30 percent in 1989. Most of these newcomers tend 
live in the subdivisions along Timber Grove Highway and Cormack Creek althou 
some are scattered up in the hills. In an effort to restrict growth, the county has 
very large minimum lot sizes for West Sonoma County (160, 240 and 320 acres for 
much of the Timber Grove area) which would allow for only a handful of new 
parcels in the future. 

Relations between Co mmunity Groups 

Bad relations between the "old timers" and the "hippies" have been ameliorai 
with time, but some tension still exists and a separateness is maintained on ffli 
levels. People attribute the improved relations to a number of factors: 

1) Their children go to the same schools; they find themselves on the 
parent committees and their children play at each other's houses. 
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2) Heavy-handed CAMP raids have all but wiped out marijuana growing, which 
had especially angered "old timers/' 

3) By sticking it out through fires, floods and bad times, building and rebuilding 
their homes, the "hippies" have earned some respect from the "old timers". 

4) Newcomers and hippies alike value the honesty and hard-working 
independence of the old time families. 

Community Organization 

The main community organizations are the schools and the volunteer fire 
departments (VFDs). The Timber Grove area is divided into two school districts, 
each with one elementary school run by a school board. Both have active PTAs that 
organize community social events to raise funds and occasionally volunteer their 
labor for special work projects. In addition to these two public schools, there is the 
Timber Grove Academy, a private high school started for children who live too far 
from the nearest high school (which can be 45 min. to 2 and 1/2 hours away 
depending on where the student lives). Many hill residents, including those who 
do not have children in the school, have been active in helping to teach classes at 
Timber Grove Academy. 

The VFDs and the associated women's auxiliaries function as local service 
organizations and social clubs, and the firehouses provide the main community 
meeting places. The Timber Grove VFD serves the town and Cormack Creek 
corridor while the Franklin VFD serves much of Franklin. Road and Ridgeline 
Road. The latter was revived after a devastating fire on the hill in 1978. The Timber 
Grove VFD is associated with the old timers (and would reportedly respond to an 
old timer's place on the hill even though it is in the Franklin VFD district) but the 
current chief is a new resident of only eight years. Emergency relief for a family that 
^ as ^ een burned out or someone who is very sick is often coordinated by the 
^omen's Auxiliary to the Timber Grove VFD. Benefit potlucks and dances to raise 
m ° ne y * or medical bills, and donations of food, clothing, firewood and household 
8°ods are commonly organized through both VFDs when community members are 

The 

th e associations also serve important instrumental and social functions for 

the P^Pk- Membership is mandatory for those who purchase parcels in two of 
Sub divided ranches; it is recorded with the deed that owners follow the rules of 
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the ranch associations including payment of annual fees and special assessmen 
The associations, which are composed of residents and encourage their acti 
participation, are responsible for maintaining the system of dirt road and s 
common facilities. In addition, they sponsor social events and one has been acti 
in promoting forest improvement on ranch land. Both provide organization 
structures that can be called upon for addressing other concerns as they arise, 
smaller, higher density subdivisions along Timber Grove Highway also have road 
and water associations that were set up when the parcels were subdivided for 
residential construction. The one hill ranch without an association has no forma] 
way to assess fees to maintain roads. In that area, small groups of neighbors pool 
their energy and resources to grade roads and even install railroad flatcar bridges 
over the creeks. 

Community Issues 

The main issues of interest to Timber Grove residents are the schools, finding a way 
to earn a living, the threat of fire, and the Cormack Creek dams. 



Franklin School provides an high quality education, and parental involvement has 
been an important factor in developing and maintaining its excellence. Many 
parents are becoming increasingly involved in attempts to improve the education 
offered at Timber Grove's other elementary school, Weston School. For residents 
that live furthest from Timber Grove Highway, the distance to the nearest high 
school in Forestville can be a major issue. Several parents are considering moving 
out of the area so they can live with their children nearer a high school. 

Employment Opportunities 

Job opportunities are hard to provide and finding a good source of income without 
commuting long distances is an issue that has not been resolved. 



Being prepared for fire is an on-going issue, especially for residents who live 
dry hill area. Participation in the VFDs remains high and prevention is a a 
for all. 



Fir 
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For the past hundred years, seasonal dams have been constructed in Cormack Creek 
to provide summer swimming holes. In addition to recreation, these ponds have 
served as the source of the water dropped by helicopters on the Eagle Ridge fire. For 
the past several years, the state Department of Fish and Game has tried to halt the 
building of these dams because it may threaten a rare freshwater shrimp. Residents 
whose property borders the river are especially upset at the prospect of losing the 
dams. Local businesses argue that tourist business dropped considerably last 
summer when the dams were not built. Community residents have formed a 
committee to combat the Fish and Game decision and to negotiate a solution 
acceptable to all. 

External Issues 

Many of the "hill people" have been or continue to be politically active outside of 
Timber Grove on such issues as the environment, nuclear power, legalizing 
marijuana, and foreign policy in Central America. 
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Study 2: 
ACTION PROFILES 
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BIG BEAR VALLEY: OPERATION BREAKTHROUGH 



Most Big Bear residents assert that drug use is not a big problem in ft 
community. In fact, many came to the healthy environment of the Big Bear Valley 
to raise their children far from the drugs and gangs of the Los Angeles area 
Perhaps that is one reason why so many residents proudly support Operation 
Breakthrough, the community's new chemical dependency treatment program 
Since 1990, Operation Breakthrough has offered a 24 week out-patient counseling 
program, intervention counseling, consultation services and a prevention and 
public education program focused primarily on school children and their parents, 
Although its treatment center is fairly new, this drug and alcohol program has a six 
year history of community concern and involvement. 

In 1985, a high school principal, who is a licensed family counselor, noticed an 
increase in problems related to drug and alcohol abuse. As a first step in addressing 
this problem, he arranged for a specialist in drug and alcohol abuse programs to 
present a three day workshop to help other concerned community members learn 
what to do. At the request of the principal, local service organizations donated the 
$4500 needed to bring the workshop specialist up to Big Bear. As a result of the 
workshop, the schools conducted a drug and alcohol survey that had been applied 
nationwide. The results surprised most Big Bear residents; it showed that children 
in Big Bear were using and abusing drugs and alcohol on a par with the national 
average. This finding motivated further action by the schools and other concerned 
residents. A committee was formed and volunteers were trained with the money 
leftover from the workshop. 

For the first few years, drug prevention and treatment activities were run out of the 
schools and homes on a very low budget — mostly funds raised from local servi^ 
organizations and church groups. The group brought in well-known p ublic 
speakers to encourage community interest. The committee's chairwoman, then * 
resident of five years, was a leading force in keeping the program going a 
growing. Encouraged by the program's initiative, a local realtor became a m a )° r 
financial contributor to the program and donated much time and expertise to ^ 
market Operation Breakthrough and its anti-drug message to the community- ^ 
real estate firm continues to offer to donate $100 per closing to the drug program 



pays for 32 Operation Breakthrough advertisements per week on the local ra 
station. He has stressed the importance of developing a feeling of p ric * e ' 
participation among community members. One of his innovations is T-Shirt ^ 
on the first Friday of every month students, government workers and many 
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businesspeople wear the bright yellow Operation Breakthrough T-shirt. To support 
this effort, the realtor donated 9000 Operation Breakthrough T-shirts — one to every 
child in the Big Bear Valley schools. Big Bear Valley residents have embraced the 
program. Many cars, homes and businesses display Operation Breakthrough's 
yellow caution sign that states "Drug-free Community in Progress" — a message to 
weekenders and each other. 

The funding necessary to open a low cost drug and alcohol treatment center for the 
people of Big Bear Valley came from a variety of sources. In addition to support 
from the realtor, Operation Breakthrough has received a Community Development 
Block Grant for January 1990 through July 1991 which covers about half of the 
center's expenses. In January 1991, the San Bernardino County Office of Alcohol and 
Drug Control confirmed a contract with Operation Breakthrough for prevention 
and treatment programs funded by state and federal monies. Participants in the 
treatment program pay a sliding scale fee that range from nothing up to $12 per 
hour for counseling. Approximately two-thirds of the clientele are from low to 
moderate income families. The rest of the funding comes from individual and local 
corporate donations. 

Operation Breakthrough has captured the attention and energies of a majority of 
BBV residents from all social categories. Key factors in the early success of the 
project are: 1) strong and persistent support by a small group of dedicated 
volunteers (and later staff)/ 2) the time, money and expertise donated by one local 
businessman who focused on selling the issue and the organization to the 
community, 3) involvement of parents and school teachers who want to create a 
healthy environment for their children, 4) donations from local service 
organizations and businesses, and 5) availability of relatively large government 
grants from national, state and county levels to fund ongoing operations. 
Government grants, however, were the last step; the organization was built entirely 
local human and financial resources in response to a perceived community need. 



BIG BEAR VALLEY: LOCAL OPPOSITION TO LIMESTONE MINING 

e area surrounding Big Bear Valley was settled by gold-miners in the 1860's. The 
an nual "Old Miners Days'' and the gold-mining areas of Holcomb Valley remain 
^Portant tourist attractions to this day. While residents argue over the amount 
kind of development appropriate in the valley, they are united in both their 



of their mining heritage and their opposition to some current mining 

8 
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celebration 
activities. 



Japanese-owned Mitsubishi and German-owned Pfizer have large open-pit 
limestone mining operations in the San Bernadino National Forest on the far side 
of the mountains north of Big Bear. However, such mining practices did not attract 
much attention from Big Bear residents until two years ago when Pluess-Staufer, a 
large Swiss mining company started open-pit mining of its extensive lime-stone 
claims in the hills surrounding Big Bear Lake. Two large open pit mines border 
USFS roads used by tourists and are visible from the valley. In addition, Pluess- 
Staufer holds several other claims in the National Forest that, if mined, would 
greatly affect the scenic mountains as viewed from Big Bear Valley. 

Environmentally-concerned residents have been frustrated in their attempts to 
restrict destructive and unsightly mining. In the past, individuals and groups have 
been able to influence some USFS decisions, e.g. to halt poorly marked timber sales. 
Now they are confused by the USFS's inaction on an issue that is so clearly 
destructive to the environment. 

The USFS argues that their hands are tied by the Mining Act of 1872. Under that 
law, any miner who files a claim, even a rich foreign company, has the "righf to 
extract the subsurface minerals on public land. While USFS can restrict or prohibit 
expansion of ski slopes or other activities on forest land, they may only require 
''reasonable'' mitigation for mining activities or it will be considered a "taking" fo r 
which the miner must be compensated. USFS employees believe they may be 
personally sued by the mining companies for the costs of a taking or delay of mining 
activities. "Reasonable" mitigation does not require that mining companies 
"restore" the land, i.e., recontour and replace vegetation; they need only "reclaim 
the land. The accepted industry standard for reclamation is to put up a fence and 
scatter soil on the benches with no attempt to restore the land to a usable state/ 
much less its original condition. So far, no areas in the San Bernadino National 
Forest have been reclaimed even where active mining has ceased. Companies cla^ 
that they may want to return to the pits to mine out the lower grade material * 
some time in the future, and therefore need not yet reclaim it. An 

environment* 1 

impact report and public hearing can be required before mining begins, but nu nin| 
interests still prevail. As one USFS employee explained, preservation always 
in cost-benefit analysis which compares $15,000 in timber and wildlife benefits to 
million tons of high quality limestone at $160 per ton. 
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Citizens of Big Bear Valley have formed an ad hoc Mining Monitoring Committee 
that includes the members of homeowners' associations, the Big Bear Lake City 
Council/ and the Big Bear Valley Historical Society and several interested 
individuals. In addition, the Chamber of Commerce, ski resorts and realtors' 
association, all very pro-development, have sided with local environmentalists (a 
rare event) in opposing the mining. Local business interests are concerned that the 
mining companies are providing no local employment and may hurt tourism and 
land values. The Mining Monitoring Committee is first looking into who is 
responsible for regulating mining activities and is also trying to discern the future 
plans of the mining companies. They have been disappointed in talks with USFS 
and county officials because of the apparent statutory inability of these agencies to 
halt the mining. 

At the time of writing (June, 1991), the Mining Committee's prospects of achieving 
any substantial change appear to be poor. They are confronting multi-billion dollar 
foreign corporations that are major taxpayers and therefore have strong political 
support at county, state, and federal levels. All mining company executives and 
workers live outside of Big Bear. Residents are upset that they receive none of the 
benefits and all of the negative consequences of mining in the valley. The Mining 
Act of 1872 supports the corporations' right to the limestone surrounding Big Bear 
and the residents appear to have no legal case and no arena in which to express their 
concerns. 



DILLON: MOUNTAIN VIEW SENIOR BOARD AND CARE FACILITY 

Mona Sherard was the driving force behind the construction of the Mountain View 
Senior Board and Care facility which will open its doors in the spring of 1991. She 
Wa s recently made an honorary member of the Dillon hospital auxiliary for her 
work on Mountain View. 

^ *e mid-80's, Mona Sherard, a homemaker and frequent volunteer who was then 
* five year resident of Dillon, was invited to serve on the Caron County Long-Term 
fo 6 Ac * visor y Council. Her primary objective was to secure a long-term care facility 
r D illon. Sherard wished to construct a facility in which housing, all meals and 
Services would be provided to seniors at an affordable cost. 

^° u ntain View has its start in a $94,000 grant from the State of California, Agency 
^S in g/ to Caron County for a senior center. The Agency on Aging, helped write 
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the grant which called for use of the center as a social day care center. Mentall 
impaired adults will visit the facility during daytime hours for social activities, 
county was in danger of losing this money because the grant was inadequate to 
cover the full cost of a center and there was no immediate plan for its use. Sherard 
terms it "sheer opportunism" that she and several others (mostly her) decided that 
the money for a senior center would provide the needed capital to set in motion the 
process of getting a board and care facility built. They decided the state grant would 
be used to build a kitchen for a facility which would include a senior center, respite 
suites and multi-unit housing for seniors. A formal board was set up to administer 
the project with Sherard heading it. 

To secure the grant, a site had to be selected on which to build the facility. Caudex 
Lumber Company, owner of particularly attractive and suitable land near the Dillon 
Community Hospital and the center of town, was initially asked for a land donation, 
but refused. The community hospital then provided a site which was considered 
adequate to meet the community matching funds requirement. A public lunch was 
put on by supporters of Mountain View, in which a number of prominent 
community residents attended (e.g., representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Soroptimists) to show their support for the project. Officials of Caudex 
Lumber Company were also invited. Seeing the community support for Mountain 
View, Caudex Lumber Company decided to donate three-quarters of an acre of 
prime land on Bliss Creek. This proved to be an ideal site for the facility, and 
therefore was chosen over the hospital site. 

The process of raising money to build the rest of the facility proved long and 
arduous. Sherard worked closely with the Mountain View Board but it is clear that 
the success of the project is due largely to her efforts and her ability to galvanic 
community support and write grants. 

In addition to the $94,000 from the California Agency on Aging, funding for * e 
Center has come primarily from Farmer's Home Administration. Pat Winter 
head of of the Caron County Community Development Commission, donated 
roughly $20,000 in in-kind services to write the Farmers Home Administratis 
(FMHA) loan application and a HUD loan application. He and Sherard b aV * 
worked together closely throughout the project. Sherard said his grant writing 
was done "out of the good of his heart" and because he believed in the project/ 
was not required to do any of it. A loan of $855,000 (50 year loan at 1 percenw 
secured from FMHA to construct a 15 apartment graduated-care facility. F ^ 1 ** f 
happy with the project because it is so popular (Sherard suggested that it is ° nfi 
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the most popular FMHA projects.) Over 150 people turned out for the ground- 
breaking ceremony. 



The S.H. Cowell foundation provided $104,000 to help construct, equip and furnish 
the center. The Foundation rarely makes so generous a grant. One of the reasons 
they say they made such a grant was because they were very impressed with the 
extensive community support the project received over the first four years, 
particularly the volunteer efforts and local donations. The third largest contributor 
was the Sierra Foundation, which contributed $40,000 for two respite suites. 

The amount of community support for the project has been impressive. Close to 
$50,000 was raised from organized community activities and local private donors. 
Community fund raisers include Family Fun Day (from which over $3000.00 was 
raised for Mountain View), garage and bake sales and coupon campaigns. The 
Family Fun Day is a yearly event which is staged by roughly 100 volunteers. Prizes 
for the drawing were contributed by approximately 100 Dillon merchants. Garage 
and bake sales have been organized by a variety of groups. The low-income seniors 
group raised $600.00 and $1000.00 in two separate fundraisers for Mountain View. 
Sherard pointed out that hundreds of dollars of supplies and hundreds of volunteer 
hours have been donated in the bake sales. The coupon campaign, in which 
coupons are taped on items in the grocery store giving the purchaser the option of 
turning over the savings for the construction of the facility, raised another $2500- 
3000. Sherard noted that coupons were sent from as far away as the Bay Area to help 
with the campaign She recognized that this type of fundraising, although time 
consuming, is important because it involves money coming in from outside the 
community. Local resources. can- be tapped only, so many, times. 

^y community groups were also involved in the fundraising projects or donated 
directly. They include Methodist and Lutheran Church groups, American Legion, 
E^s, Lions, Soroptomists International, and the local garden club, to mention just a 
few - An example of fundraising efforts was the Elks charity fun night in which half 
* e proceeds were donated to Mountain View. The local hospital sent out 
^draising appeals as well which resulted in over $5000 being raised. 

^dividiiais and private businesses have supported the project with equipment 
ahons, helping hands, lending trucks and donations of food and expertise. Local 
au ticians donated sinks, a shampoo chair, and cabinets. A Kirby vacuum cleaner, 
a n old copier were also given to Mountain View. Even an old car was 
bathed. Memorial gifts of cash amounted to over $2000. A blue spruce tree to 
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be planted in front of Mountain View, which will become the community 
Christmas tree, was contributed. Sherard stated that hours of advice have been 
given freely as well. The architectural plans for the initial grant application and an 
appraisal were done for free, and bookkeeping, clerical, legal help have been 
donated. A recent California Lottery winner has given both money and time to the 
project. She works regularly on the project as a volunteer. Sherard herself has put 
in a tremendous amount of time and considerable money into the project. She 
calculated she has spent almost $1500 in direct expenses for her 1990 work alone on 
the five year Mountain View project. 

Caron County has also contributed in a variety of ways. The Caron County Roads 
Department has agreed to pave the parking lot and entrance road to the facility, 
amounting to an $85,000 contribution. The Board of Supervisors has approved a 
$17,000 no interest loan to furnish the senior center and and also granted approval 
for the Caron County Community Development Commission, for which they have 
oversight, to provide a no interest loan of up to $75,000. Sherard pointed out that 
the Board of Supervisors have supported resolutions every time they have been 
asked, and have gone out on a limb to help facilitate planning and construction of 
the facility. 

Community support for the project continues. There are pending offers of 
volunteer help: the local Audubon Society has offered to build a footbridge over the 
creek that flows through the property; retired interior decorators who live in the 
area have offered their services hanging wall paper and decorating; one person 
volunteered to do yard maintenance; the senior, class at the local high school has 
offered their help on a project to be determined; members of the Methodist Church 
have offered to organize volunteers and trucks for the seniors who will be moving 
into the center; and an individual offered to write a newspaper column on senior 
activities and other center related topics. Several local groups have offered to stage 
fundraisers in the future. 

A waiting list already exists for the facility, despite the fact that no one has moved # 
yet. The facility will include a multi-purpose community senior center and a W 0 * 
unit respite suite. The package which is being offered to residents, consisting °* 
three meals per day, rent, housekeeping and laundry, a complete nutntio 
program, and all utilities except phone, costs slightly less than $440.00 per month. 
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DILLON: THE ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH A RECREATION DISTRICT 



In 1988 a number of Dillon residents attempted to establish a recreation district in 
the north end of Caron county. The primary objective was to establish a program 
which would offer a variety of recreation activities for local children, particularly in 
the summer. They failed to get the required number of votes necessary for 
establishment of the district. 

Creation of a recreation district is similar to the creation of any other special district 
which involves taxation. As a result of Proposition 13, a two-thirds majority vote is 
required to establish a special district. Once established, residents must vote every 
four-years to maintain it. The proposed recreation district encompassed the 
northernmost supervisorial district in Caron County which includes Dillon and the 
area surrounding Ingram Lake. The district would have assessed property owners a 
yearly fee of $24.00. 

Normally, a vote which results in the rejection of something would not be 
considered a failure because residents have spoken through their votes. But in this 
case failure to gain passage of the recreation district measure is due to three reasons, 
at least two of which illuminate obstacles that small rural communities may face in 
managing their affairs. The measure failed because: 1) the organizers did a poor job 
marketing it; 2) a voting block around Ingram Lake was decidedly less in favor of 
the proposal than voters in Dillon; and 3) the two-thirds majority vote required by 
proposition 13 makes it difficult to pass any special district. 

Mona Sherard reported that one of the reasons- the measure did not pass was 
because the group behind the measure did not organize effectively nor properly do 
their homework. In addition to the fact that the virtues of a local recreation district 
w ere inadequately articulated and publicized, the problem lay in the boundaries of 
*e district which coincided with the supervisorial district and included many of the 
hoj ftes owned by retirees around Ingram Lake. While most of the children lived in 
Dlllon (over 60 percent of the eighth through twelfth graders), the district included 
^ke Shore Estates, a private community with a high percentage of retirees which 
s *ts own recreation program. Another reason the measure failed is because it 
a Ppeared on the same ballot with a measure calling for significant funding for the 
hospital. People expressed concern before the election that the $24.00 yearly 
Cessment for the recreation district was too much. 
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Despite these glaring problems, the recreation district measure was supported by 
over fifty percent of the voters in the general election, though considerably short of 
the two-thirds vote necessary for passage. The recreation district was passed by 
roughly a percentage point shy of the two-thirds majority in the Dillon area, and 
passed by almost fifty percent of the voters surrounding Ingram Lake. 

The inclusion of communities surrounding Ingram Lake represented a strategic 
error on the part of the group responsible for the measure, but it also highlights an 
issue that rural forest communities in scenic areas are increasingly facing. As more 
and more retirees and second home owners move to rural locales, they make 
demands upon local services as well as influence the types of services made 
available. Those raising families in a community like Dillon often have distinctly 
different needs than those who have retired or who have a summer cottage in an 
area. A recreation district already existed in the Lake Shore Estates area, but not only 
is it too far for Dillon children to take advantage of, it is off limits to them 
must have permission to enter to the Lake Shore Estates community. 



Passing any measure with a two-thirds majority is difficult, particularly one which 
raises local taxes. Proposition 13's requirements of a two-thirds vote is especially 
troublesome when there are groups with decidedly different interests (and decidedly 
different income levels). The Lake Shore Estates group has paid for its own 
recreation service, as well as its own security force. While there is nothing 
inherently wrong with this arrangement, Dillon, the home of the area's schools 
a town which has grown into a service community for areas around the la 
including Lake Shore Estates, .suffers as a result of differing interests. Dra\ 
district boundaries differently would prevent those who might otherwise oppose < 
recreation district (who also may be less likely to benefit) from voting against it, ' 
with other issues such as county law enforcement, managed at the county level/ 1 
new line on the map cannot be so simply be drawn. Caron County, alread 
hamstrung by state and federal programs which claim a large portion of the co u 
budget has little ability to tax residents to support its programs. Questions of eap - 
are raised when Lake Shore Estates hires its own law enforcement and the county d 
which it is a part lays off sheriffs because of insufficient revenues. 

A recreation district proposal was drawn up and placed on the 1991 June ballot 
Dillon. Unlike the previous proposal, the district was limited to the Dillon 
(affiliated with the town's utility district which normally handles lights, sewer 
water), and would have cost $12.00. Organizing support for the measure beg*^ 
February of 1991. A group opposing the measure was organized by two senior* 
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sponsored ads in the newspaper. Like its predecessor, the measure was defeated, 
again receiving over half the votes but failing to obtain a two-thirds majority. 



FORT BRAGG: COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY COALITION 

The Community Solidarity Coalition (CSC) was formed in early summer of 1990 by 
timber-industry families, the local International Woodworkers of America union 
labor leader Don Nelson, and local resident, Maribelle Anderson. The CSC was 
formed to "save local timber families' jobs" and to assist in defeating California 
Proposition 130, commonly known as the "Forests Forever Initiative." The primary 
goal of the CSC was to establish a public forum for presenting the timber workers' 
side to Earth Firstl's series of Redwood Summer protests, which many felt directly 
threatened their livelihoods. 



One of the main spokespersons, organizers and originators of the CSC was Maribelle 
Anderson. Anderson, a local primary school teacher, is a Fort Bragg native whose 
husband operates a fairly large "gyppo" logging business and serves on the 
California State Board of Forestry. Anderson was a fairly well accepted and respected 
resident in the local community partially due to her husband's successful logging 
practice and in part due to her own position in town, including her involvement 
with Women in Timber. As of January 1991, Anderson continued to be extremely 
involved in the Community Solidarity Coalition. Don Nelson, the other 
spokesperson for the CSC, provided an important link to potential CSC volunteers 
through his position as leader of the local labor union. 

The CSC operated through the support of local volunteers, and many local business 
and private donations. Prior to the first Community Solidarity rally, held on June 
l6 ' 1990, Community Solidarity members sent out letters to local businesses asking 
f °r their support. The result was funding by over 200 local business donations, 
^ost one-third of the total 760 licensed businesses, and large food donations by the 
local Sa feway and Harvest Market grocery stores (Anderson 1991, pers. comm). 
Attendance at this rally ran over 3000 people according to Anderson, who reported 

y established this figure by counting the number of paper plates they used to 
^ e P^ple. Community Solidarity organizers reported that the money donations 
a ^ e fir st rally, in addition to over 4000 Community Solidarity T-shirt sales (cost 
^P r °ximately $10 a shirt) provided funding for the second Community Solidarity 

y 21 *990 rally (the same day as Earth Firstl's Redwood Summer protest across 
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town) and helped to pay the rent for their Main Street office. Police estimated 
attendance at both July 21 rallies to be between 1200 and 1500 people (Nicholas, J 
North Coast News, August 2, 1990). The CSC seemed to have a constant pool of at 
least 20 steady volunteers who took turns operating the CSC office and coordinating 
the CSC rallies. 

Many active members of the CSC came out of the pre-existing Women in Timber 
(WIT) that had been active locally since the mid-1970's. The primary goal of WIT 
(local membership between 40-50 members) is to educate the public, especially the 
school-children, about the forest products industry (Thompson 1990, pers. comm.). 
Members claim that they are not a political organization. Women in Timber also 
annually organizes the logger's float for the local Paul Bunyan Days parade. [Paul 
Bunyan Days is an annual fall festival geared toward celebrating the history of the 
timber industry on the North Coast.] 

The Community Solidarity Coalition succeeded in presenting the timber side of I 
forestry debate through the media, and promoted Proposition 138 (a timber-indust 
sponsored initiative which was defeated at the polls). While this group did no 
succeed in meeting its objectives at the ballot box, it did succeed in mobilizing 
instilling pride in local members of the timber industry. Countless local residents 
donated their time and skills volunteering in the CSC office. The town seeme 
constantly to be filled with cars flying the coalition's yellow ribbon. 

The CSC undertook five different kinds of activities in its efforts to mobilize 
community. 

1. It organized and orchestrated the two large rallies discussed above. 

2. It maintained an office which served as the headquarters for planning 
events, and as a local information and referral center for those interested in CSC 
events, donating time, or simply wanting information on the initiatives. An 
apparent reason for the creation of office was to compete with and to counter act the 
Fort Bragg Environmental Center which had opened prior to the CSC office and vrtf 
located just around the corner from the Community Solidarity office. 



3. On numerous occasions throughout the summer the CSC held press conference* 
with the local papers and the Santa Rosa Press Democrat in order to publicize tl 



cause. 
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4. The CSC organized four smaller pro-timber demonstrations or "morale boosters" 
in Fort Bragg. The goal of these smaller demonstrations was to cheer passing local 
logging trucks to show the community's support for the timber industry. 
Community Solidarity Organizers also say that on two occasions during the 
summer they sent roughly 10 volunteers to the courthouse in Ukiah (located 
approximately a 45 minute drive inland from Fort Bragg ) to protest various timber 
lease sales and court decisions concerning the spotted owl issue. 

5. Throughout the planning stages of the summer protests the CSC held at least 
three or four meetings and a variety of "training sessions" to prepare local timber- 
dependent locals on how to respond to reporters and to convey their position 
effectively. These meetings included training in public speaking and "media role 
plays" for local residents to practice speaking into microphones. 

While CSC did not succeed in promoting Proposition 138, its success as a 
community mobilizing effort can be seen in four ways: 

First, the CSC's apparent success in uniting the local timber community was 
manifested in the yellow ribbons tied around many car and truck antennas. 

Second, the CSC generated a greater community pride and spirit. The CSC worked 
to help people involved in the timber industry to feel proud of their 
accomplishments and of their involvement in the timber industry. It provided 
n\any locals with the necessary support network. The CSC office began to serve as 
local "networking" center, much like one local coffee shop around the corner from 
*e Community Solidarity Office called the "The Fort Bragg Bakery." The CSC 
always seemed to have a steady supply of tookies or brownies baked by supportive 
locals in the office. The office also sold a variety of CSC paraphernalia, such as 
yellow T-shirts and sweat shirts which portrayed the CSC logo of a logger on a 
Postage stamp with a tear rolling out of one corner of the his eye. As of January 1991 
th e CSC still maintained its office on Main Street. CSC organizers reported that they 
Wer e thinking about the future direction the CSC will take. They wanted to turn the 
°ftce into a Forestry Display Center, consisting of displays and booths about the 
^ industry that could continue to be used as an educational tool for the public. 



. rd the publicity generated by the actions of the CSC further enabled those 
J^^lved in the timber-industry to actively convey their side of the story beyond 
kmber-dependent communities to as far away as Southern California. 
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Fourth, the CSC created two "local" community-affirming celebrations. i n 
November of 1990, the CSC organized a community truck lighting parade as part of 
the city of Fort Bragg Christmas celebrations. This event in the past had only 
consisted of the local fire-truck driving through town and passing out candy en 
route to the annual city Christmas Tree lighting ceremony. However, this year the 
CSC organized a "truck parade" to celebrate the Christmas season consisting of over 
20 Fort Bragg trucks (only 5 of which were logging trucks). Anderson reported that 
over 2000 local residents attended this parade. After the event the CSC opened its 
office on Main Street and served hot apple cider to local people. The CSC charged an 
entry fee for trucks, which they donated to the local Toys for Needy Kids program, 
The CSC now plans to conduct this truck parade as a part of the annual Christmas 
Tree lighting ceremony. The second community affirming event which originated 
from the CSC is an annual summer picnic to celebrate the local Fort Bragg 
community. The idea for an annual picnic stemmed from the Saturday July 16, 
1990 picnic. Anderson pointed out that most of the Fort Bragg community festivals 
have been geared toward the tourists, but that the annual summer picnic would 
continue as a festival for the local community. 

The CSC was a vehicle through which local members of the timber industry were 
able to re-establish a sense of control over their local community which many felt 
was invaded this past summer by the Earth First!ers. The CSCs accomplishments 
were largely due to the commitment by volunteers who worked very hard to recruit 
other locals and to follow through on organizing other CSC events. The fact that 
the CSC opened an office on Main Street enabled their organization to be easily 
accessible and visible to both locals and tourists, who had just departed from the Fort 
Bragg Skunk Train, a major local tourist attraction located just across the street from 
the CSC office. Through Don Nelson, the local labor union organizer, the CSC 
utilized the support of local union members and the union's meeting hall in town. 
Use of this hall was especially important for the CSC prior to their opening their 
office on Main Street. Another important factor was the support of the timbtf 
industry. Georgia-Pacific "lent" some furniture to the CSC office, passed out yello* 
ribbons, and assisted in providing information about the initiatives to the CSC 
office. Anderson maintains however that the local timber-industry did not donate 
more money to the CSC than any other local business. 
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FORT BRAGG: THE STRUGGLE OVER THE SALMON FISHING SEASON 



When the 200 mile limit was set on foreign vessels 8 years ago with the 
Magnuson Act, this opened a 'whole can of worms.' This act let the 
federal government come in and start mandating our fishing rights. 
We thought the 200 mile limit would give Americans more rights, but 
we ended up losing our rights. 

Wife of local fisher 

From 1916 to 1979 the North Coast salmon fishing season extended from May 1 
until the September 30, with the only limit being on the size of the fish caught in 
some areas (Fish and Game 1991). However, as can be seen in Table 12, since 1979, 
the length of the salmon fishing season has been steadily decreased. This has 
resulted in controversy between the Salmon Trollers Marketing Association and 
the Pacific Fisheries Management Council, the federally-appointed policy making 
body, composed of representatives from member states of California, Washington 
and Oregon, which determines fishing season length and boundaries of fishing 
areas. Many fishers claim that the restriction in the number of days they can fish 
has made it increasingly difficult to make a living in the fishing industry. 

Table 12. North Coast Salm on Fishing Sea son 1979-1990 

Year Length of Season (Days) 

1979 138 

1980 1 08 

1981 122 

»fc 131 
1983 138 

19 *4 153 

1985 1 53 

1986 1 52 

1987 74 

1988 125 

1989 106 

S&ffi 2 

Note- r . 0mia De P artment o{ Fish and Game, Ocean Salmon Project. Jewelynn Lee. January 8, 1991. 
Jalir^ Restlic «°ns are listed for fishing areas that affect Fort Bragg salmon fishers and pertain to all 
except Coho. 

^ e Sal mon Trollers Marketing Association (STMA) is a local marketing association 
w hich many local salmon fishers belong. The group has been operating on the 
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North Coast since the early 1930's. The STMA negotiates the setting of fish prices 
with buyers. In recent years this group has become increasingly involved i n 
negotiations with Federal regulatory agencies over the limiting of local fishing 
seasons. Membership as of 1990 is reported at approximately 350. The group has a 
president and an nine person board of directors, plus alternates. However, th e 
Salmon Trollers report that during 1990 they had a difficult time finding nine 
people to serve on the board because there were so few local fishers. For the last 10 
years the Salmon Trollers has had the same president. 

While this group is not an official union, it acts as a de facto union for local salmon 
fishers who pay an annual $16 dues and receive benefits. The Marketing 
Association also has a 1 cent tax per pound of fish which is pooled and used to send 
fishers to various meetings addressing salmon fishers' concerns regionally and 
around the country. The group also sponsors the annual "World's Largest Salmon 
BBQ" to raise money to provide for salmon restoration in local streams. The 
organization has a meeting hall /office in the Noyo Harbor which serves as a social 
spot and check-in point for many local salmon fishers. The office has a secretary, 
contains the Salmon Trollers records, and has a short wave radio for 
communicating with fishers at sea and for contacting various fishing regulatory 
agencies such as Fish and Game and the Pacific Fisheries Management Council. 
Members had access to a health insurance plan through the organization until 1990 
when the Salmon Trollers officially withdrew their membership from the Pacific 
Coast Federation of Fisheries (PCFFA), an umbrella group of all the Northern 
California Coastal local marketing associations (Salmon Trollers Marketing 
Association 1991, pers. comm.). Local marketing associations ranging from Eureka 
down to Santa Barbara belong to this organization. The Salmon Trollers report that 
they withdrew their membership from the larger PCFFA because it had failed to 
support the Fort Bragg Salmon Trollers' stand against the Pacific Fisheries 
Management Council's limiting of local fishing seasons. The Salmon Trollers 
withdrawal from the PCFFA resulted in the cancellation of their access to insurance 
by the PCFFA (Maahs 1990, pers. comm.). 

Fishers' Perspectives 

When asked what they would like their salmon fishing season to be, most sal* 11 
fishers say that they would like to see their seasons restored to their pre-1979 sta^ 
May 1 until September 30 opening without restrictions. Salmon fishers com^ en 
on the implications of the fishing regulations as follows: 
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You have to travel now to be able to catch any fish. It is really hard on 
families because the dads are required to be gone for a long time. 

Now you have to fish the rough weather just to make it.. .Our best 
months are June and July, but now we are regulated one month on, 
one month off. 

A Fort Bragg California State Department of Fish and Game fisheries' biologist 
reported that in the past year he noticed more local fishers "going into other 
fisheries, such as long-line and rockfish. H This observation was also supported by 
local salmon fisher and Salmon Trollers affiliate fisheries biologist, Mike Maahs, 
"one-third of the fishermen are leaving because it's so bad now that they don't see 
an end.... They don't see an ability to change the situation." 

Failed Strategies 

The local STMA feels that they have taken all the possible avenues available to 
restore their fishing seasons. These include: 

1) Attending all of the public meetings and hearings that the Pacific Fisheries 
Management Council has held for the last 10 years 

The Noyo Women for Fisheries group originally established with a social and 
educational orientation has turned increasingly political to assist the local salmon 
fishers in keeping up on all of the PFMC meetings and new regulations that come 
out annually. A summer 1990 regional meeting of the Women for Fisheries group 
held in conjunction with their Humboldt counterparts focused on the most recent 
fishing regulations and what could be done to combaUhem- 

writing campaig n 

The STMA was successful in getting the City Council to write letters to the PFMC. 
The purpose of the letters were to convey to the Pacific Fisheries Management 
Council the economic importance of the Salmon fishing industry to the local Fort 
8ra 8g economy. The letters did not seem to have any real impact on the PFMC. 

^^Qna^sionaL lobbying 

e STMA tried to get Congress to enact minor changes in the law which would 
* the PFMC's ability to set fishing seasons. They appealed to Congressman Doug 
Sal s P onsor legislation that would address their issue. In October of 1989 the 

m ° n ^rollers report that they "drug him down" to Fort Bragg, where he met 
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with the local Salmon Trollers and promised to "do something" about the situati 
Salmon Trollers claim that he has done nothing. 



4) Protest in Eureka in Spring of 1990 

Fishers in Eureka, joined by about 6 fishers from Fort Bragg paraded through town 
with coffins and signs and marched up to the local PFMC headquarters. They were 
carrying coffins to symbolize the death of the fishing industry. 

5) Taking the issue to court 
According to Maahs a few of the salmon fishers have not given up the last avenue 
available to fishers which is taking the issue of the season limiting to court, where 
fishers may seek compensation for their losses. However while this is a potential 
strategy, few fishers have actually employed this strategy. 

The effects of the failure by the STMA to achieve its goal of regaining seasons has 
had adverse impacts upon local salmon fishers. Some local salmon fisher families 
have suffered extreme economic hardship. The economic hardship has forced some 
families to go on welfare, rely upon food from the Food Bank, and /or completely 
seek a new line of work, or new fishery. In the summer of 1990 local fishers and a 
Fish and Game employee reported that the number of boats for sale in Fort Bragg's 
Noyo Harbor was greater than "normal." This may reflect the number of fishers 
who are trying to "get out of fishing" due the increasing regulation of the industry. 
In the summer of 1990 many fishers reported that they had to go further and further 
away from Fort Bragg to find areas where there were fish and where there was a 
season opening. Such extended trips are often expensive and do not always result 
in a good catch of fish. One salmon troller noted: 

If I want to fish here I need to be gone 3-5 months out of the year. The 
federal appointees here only allow me to fish 12 days a month. I am 
not able to see my family or wife for months. 

The Salmon Trollers seemed to feel that their most successful strategy dealing ^ 
fishing regulations in the past has been accomplished by operating in the state arena 
through the Joint Legislative Committee for Fisheries and Aquaculture, 
during the late 1970's and early 1980*s was headed by a senator from Fort Bragg 
own District, Senator Barry Keene. All state fishing bills must pass through thj* 
group. (It should be noted that the State controls fishing regulations out to a 3 ^ 
limit in the ocean). The trollers reported that 12 years ago when they enC0Unte b jj C 
problems with the regulations, we "were able to voice their views" through p 
meeting which were held by the Aquaculture committee. The trollers seem t° 
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that this committee was more apt to provide a forum for the public expression of 
local opinion as opposed to the meetings held by the Pacific Fisheries Management 
Council. Trollers felt that the council did not really listen to the views of local 
fishers, and had oftentimes already made a decision before hearing local testimony. 
The successful communication the Salmon Trollers experienced with the Joint 
Legislative Committee for Fisheries and Aquaculture has not proved very useful for 
solving the current fishing season limitation problem because fishing season 
regulations are ultimately controlled by the federally appointed PFMC The PFMC 
meetings are usually held 3-4 times a year in Portland Oregon and once in San 
Francisco. 

The Salmon Trollers have failed to achieve their goal of regaining local fishing 
seasons because they could neither gain sufficient access to nor influence the federal 
arena where decisions are made concerning local fishing seasons. 



GOLD VALLEY: GOLD CREEK RESTORATION PROJECT 

The first phase of the Gold Creek restoration project in Gold Valley was completed 
in October of 1990. It is a project designed to restore the North Fork of the James 
River after years of abuse and neglect. It is the first of its kind in California and third 
nationally to restore a river using natural stream meanders. The project is the 
result of an unlikely alliance of interests: 20 public and private agencies and 
numerous local residents are involved. As Jim Robertson, the hydrologist who 
designed the project, stated, 'This is the-first time- that people will have -pooled their 
money and energy to solve a common problem in a creek that no individual could 
do alone. They will end up creating their own strong river ethic, and having an 
ownership in Gold Creek/' What makes this a particularly important project is not 
0n ty that a natural resource is being restored, but the confidence of the people in a 
community ravaged by the decline of the timber industry is being restored as well. 

^ Origins of the Project 

e Gold Creek project stems from a decision by state regulators prohibiting Pacific 
p*s and Electric (PG&E) from downstream flushing of sediments which accumulate 
^ d *eir hydroelectric dams. PG&E's hydroelectric system in the North Fork of 
16 James River (NFJR) produces considerable electricity, and, because of its age and 
m ° r ti2ation, produces some of the cheapest power in California. With the high 
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year, failure to address the problem would initially lead to reduced power generating 
capacity and eventually to a worthless power generating system. 

Studies initiated by PG&E determined that the origin of the sediments was from the 
upper reaches of the NFJR watershed. The headwaters lie in Caron County. Gold 
Creek is one of the many upper tributaries. The watershed has a high natural 
erosion rate which has been exacerbated by over 100 years of stream and adjacent 
land abuse. Upstream problems include channelization by the Army Corps of 
Engineers and upslope streamside degradation from grazing, road building, logging 
and mining activities. 

PG&E initially felt that the solution lay in dredging the reservoirs, largely because 
source reduction would be difficult due to land ownership patterns in the upper 
reaches of the NFJR Lands are held by a diverse group of landowners, including the 
U.S.D.A. Forest Service and numerous private landholders. Estimated costs for the 
dredging ranged into the millions and it was reported that PG&E initiated 
discussions with a large multinational engineering company to undertake the 
project. 

Jamie Best, a ten year resident living just outside of Gold Valley and one who had 
long been involved in economic development in California rural counties, first 
conceived the idea of local involvement to help solve PG&E's sedimentation 
problem. Best believes that development for counties like Caron involved 
stemming the leakage of resources or at least benefiting from their exportation from 
the area (e.g., from value-added products). She also believes that environmental 
restoration and economic development go hand in hand. Best is involved with the 
Caron Economic Development Corporation (CEDCO) which works on local 
economic development issues. CEDCO is a county-wide economic development 
organization guided by a creative, hardworking, local, volunteer citizens board. One 
of the group's objectives is to devise ways in which small local groups can benefit 
from large federal, state or corporate contracts which would ordinarily go to l* r 8 e 
businesses from out of the county. 



Best saw the PG&E proposal to dredge its reservoirs as a unique opportunity. 



PG&E 



could pay CEDCO some percentage of the avoided cost of sediment dredg* n S ^ 
return for the group reducing sediment loading of the river. Best recommended *° 
the CEDCO board that they approach PG&E to explore the possibility of their lead*** 
the effort to work with upstream landowners to reduce sediment load to the 
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She characterized the idea of local involvement in so large and complex a project as 
"naive and brash/' but there was little to lose and a lot to gain. 

In 1984, PG&E initiated meetings with the Army Corps of Engineers, California 
Department of Fish and Game, Central Valley Regional Water Quality Control 
Board, Soil Conservation Service, the local National Forest and Caron County to 
discuss a long-term sediment management plan. During May of that year, PG&E 
developed an inter-agency Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) to study the 
watershed and exchange data with the objective of identifying management 
solutions. 

Jamie Best and Ralph Incalvechio, Caron County Supervisor from the Gold Valley 
District, called a meeting in April of 1985 to discuss local involvement and joining 
what was then, exclusively, an agency erosion reduction and soil conservation 
effort. Local groups represented at the meeting were Friends of the Caron Forest 
(the most prominent environmental group in the area), Caron County Community 
Development Commission (CCCDC) and California Department of Fish and Game. 
Another meeting was held in May and included representatives of most of the 
above groups and local representatives from the state assembly and state senate 
offices, University of California Cooperative Extension and others. A new MOA 
was signed by 12 entities, and it defined roles and methods for decreasing erosion in 
the NFJR. 

The new MOA called for a pilot project in Digger Creek, a tributary with significant 
erosion problems in the NFJR. The Soil Conservation Service presented the initial 
sediment control plan in Digger Creek -defining possible sites, treatments, costs and 
objectives. CEDCO was the lead group and held project coordination responsibilities 

spelled out in the MOA). Best reported that PG&E was skeptical about the 
likelihood of success because the project involved so many private landowners and 
because of the unusual nature of the project. By August, a tentative budget of 
575,000 was established to build four check dams on a one-mile long demonstration 
^ea- The California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection and PG&E provided 
fu nding. a $50,000 Community Development Block grant from the Caron County 
^ommunity Development Commission, which had been working closely with 

CO, provided a bridge loan to speed the completion of the demonstration 
P r °ject. The project was completed by the end of October of that year. 

6 * 

^ 6 ln g together land management agencies and private landowners and 
P eting a project within seven months was a stunning success for Best and 
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CEDCO. A critical element of the project was the establishment of a memorandum 
of agreement among the agencies and PG&E. Following the Digger Creek pii ot 
project and other small successes, the group became emboldened. Larger, more 
ambitious projects were then discussed. The stage was set for the Gold Creek Project. 

The Project 

Following the success of the Digger Creek Project, Best was hired in 1988 as full-time 
coordinator of the NFJR erosion control projects. Her salary was paid by PG&E, the 
Forest Service, and the Caron Corporation, using discretionary Community Services 
Block Grant funds. These funds were acquired from the State Department of 
Economic Opportunity by Caron County Community Development Commission. 
Best wasted no time getting started. She stated, 'There were a lot of people ready to 
move and resource agencies ready to act." She realized that she and the CEDCO 
needed to generate activity to justify her salaried position and to keep the 
momentum going. 

A two-pronged approach was developed: 1) to inventory the watershed and 2) do 
demonstration projects. Best felt that action oriented projects were essential to quell 
fears that watershed restoration would bog down with efforts expended on small 
projects that lacked system-wide significance. She also recognized there existed a 
gamble with the demonstration projects: they could fail. The Gold Creek Project was 
"going for the jugular/' according to Best. It was large in scale and designed by the 
MOA technical group to protect houses, protect private property and halt 
streambank erosion. It would also fulfill Best's overall objectives of using local 
labor and linking environmental restoration to economic development. 

Gold Creek has the highest sediment output (over 2.5 tons per acre) of all streams in 
the undammed reaches of NFJR. Some of the greatest erosion takes place where the 
creek flows through the town of Gold Valley. The MOA technical group identified 
and developed an intensive stream restoration plan for the creek in this area. Th e 
Gold Valley Community Services District was named as the project sponsor, and 
treatment methods were devised by Jim Robertson, an internationally reno^ 1 
hydrologist, whom Best had met at a stream rehabilitation conference. 
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As the project progressed, the MOA process gave way to a Coordinated Resource 
Management group (CRM) process. 1 The CRM process requires an organizational 
structure and allows for more detailed treatment of a project's goals and objectives. 
With the scale of the Gold Creek project and the involvement of over 50 private 
landowners and agencies, this proved necessary. The CRM also makes clear the 
scope of a project and involvement of the landowners. A critical component of the 
CRM group is consensus rule, so private land cannot be regulated by agencies and 
special interest groups cannot stop logging and grazing on public land. This 
framework puts the Resource Conservation District center stage and serves to build 
technical expertise and smooth agency relations and understanding. CEDCO 
continued to act as the project coordinator. 

A primary part of the development of the CRM involved developing a conceptual 
plan which identified issues, concerns, and goals. Best said she conducted many 
brainstorming sessions and got a number of people to sign working agreements. 
The principle behind the development of the working agreements was to avoid 
surprises, and to ensure that once agreements were reached and signed, they would 
not have to be addressed again. 

The Gold Creek restoration project involved building natural stream meanders back 
into Gold Creek to reduce its destructive force, and its capacity to transport sediment. 
Robertson, a non-local hydrologist provided the design, 2 with local residents 
involved in all phases of the project. Loggers were used to fell trees on national 
forest land and then haul them to the site. A local mining company donated 
boulders which were hauled to the site by a local National Guard unit. Students 
from Gold Valley High School were used to plart- grass -seed, mark areas for re- 
Ve getation, and plant willow and alder. The conservation class at the Gold Valley 
*tigh School and a science class at another high school conducted stream projects. 
These projects and learning about water resources will continue for years. 

a result of their experience, high school students acquiring water monitoring 
s kills may be able to find summer employment. Recently, Caron Job Training 



1 A 

*gen ' M slralc 8y was developed in the early 1980's by Federal Land Managing 
*c Cl0r Clcs as means by which long-term inter-agency projects with the private 

2 loca ' and state agencies can be carried out. 

* d °Ptef! lh ° dcvc,0 P mcnl of lhc CRM the Robertson stream classification system was 
Caii^ so a c °mmon language could be used and understood by all parties. One of the 
^nin ^sources Conservation and Development Boards sponsored a four-day 
** Sl em program for 4 ^ CRM participants to learn how to apply the Robertson 
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Center has provided $100,000 for two years to train students in watershed 
management. Students will monitor stream flow, and chart biological changes in 
the stream. Cultural workshops are being offered by a local Native American 
organization, on traditional Native American conservation and resource 
management. A two-year Watershed Technician program is being developed at the 
local community college. 3 

Summary 

The MOA and CRM processes were started as an approach to finding solutions to 
local problems and became the solution. Jobs were created in the short run as water 
management problems were solved by constructing erosion control structures. A 
long-term problem of helping the local area shift from a single resource dependency 
to multi-resource dependency has begun by improving a local riparian area. 

Without Jamie Best the project would likely never have gotten off the ground. 
CEDCO, and the Caron County Community Development Commission were the 
organizational structures that created the environment in which she could be 
successful. Best wrote grants, cajoled and in general got people to believe in the 
project. She helped individual and organizations see how such a project could 
benefit their individual interests (she termed it "enlightened self-interest"). Best 
spent much of her time convincing other folks, be they a private landowner or a 
government bureaucrats, that such a project could work. She stated that there were 
times the whole project was threatened by some bureaucratic rule or interpretation. 
She had to deal with snarls such as these regularly. 

Funding for the Gold Creek project was provided by: Department of Water- 
Resources ($100,000); PG&E ($80,000); Caron National Forest ($50,000); Department 
of Transportation ($16,000); State Water Resources Control Board ($40,000); and Soil 
conservation Service ($15,000). The large scale project of restoration of the J 
River Watershed remains to be completed, but a sound start has been made, 
date, for Gold Creek and the other considerably smaller projects, 30 jobs and 
million have been pumped into the county economy, with a large portion 
spent in the Gold Valley area, one of the most depressed economies in Caron 
County. 




3 Additional projects include Fish ladders construction on two tributaries to th c 
and a fish raising project which was funded and carried out at Gold Valley 
Elementary School. 
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Best, recognizing that small communities have difficulty solving resource problems, 
said, "Usually people get all wrapped up in fighting them and each other. Then 
someone comes in from the outside, solves the problem, and the local people lose 
control." In Gold Valley a stream restoration project has been completed which 
provides locals not only with a sense of increased control but it has effectively 
empowered many. It has increased local pride as well as restored a battered stream. 
Por a community which has been battered by the decline of the timber industry, the 
psychological effects are as important as the physical accomplishments. The head of 
the Gold Valley Community Services District said, 'This is the best thing that ever 
happened to Gold Valley." 



HAYFORK: THE HUMAN RESPONSE NETWORK 

The Human Response Network is the umbrella organization that maintains the 
Child Care Project, Child Abuse Prevention Program, Crisis Line, Trinity Transit, 
and shelters throughout the county. It offers personal, family and drug abuse 
counseling, alleviating the overload on the County Social Services Department in 
these areas. 

The Human Response Network has 22 paid staff, filling the equivalent of 14 full 
time positions. It relies on 6 volunteers to staff the Crisis Line, but all other 
positions are paid. Though the executive director is a man, roughly 85% of HRN's 
staff are women. The volunteers on the Crisis Line are all women. According to 
the director, the staff and volunteers are generally ''middle class, 60's idealists/' 
They have received at least a high school education, but those with college 
educations are not necessarily trained as social workers. The majority of the staff 
have lived in Trinity County for a substantial period of time (between 10 and 20 
years), and they consider it to be their permanent residence. 

^ Human Response Network began as the Crisis Line in 1979. It was started by a 
group of volunteer women who saw a need for crisis intervention throughout the 
county. Through personal donations and volunteers, these women set up and 
st *ffed a 24 hour line to provide information and assistance to people in need of 
e P- They received their first grant in 1984 from the Shasta Women's Refuge, 
*hich aided in the establishment of the Child Care Project in an office in Hayfork in 
• Only one of the original volunteers still works with HRN on the Crisis Line. 
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The funding for the Child Care Project was (and is) exclusively from state and 
federal grants, especially state Child Abuse Prevention funds. In 1985, these grants 
funded child abuse prevention education in the public schools and technical 
assistance to home daycare providers wishing to establish home daycare facilities, 
The CCP opened a second office in Weaverville in 1986, extending its services to 
child abuse prevention and counseling services through referral. In 1987 it became 
the larger organization with consolidated grant administration now known as the 
Human Response Network. Most of its funding still comes through concerted 
grantwriting efforts aimed at primarily state education and child care funds. 

The following programs are administered by Human Response Network: 

The Child Care Project is a resource and referral agency that provides technical 
assistance both to people seeking daycare and to those who wish to provide daycare 
in their homes. It provides information and paperwork assistance for state and 
federal funding of childcare recipients (subsidies), licensing, food programs, and 
education. Although it still has a staffed office in Hayfork, the CCP was moved to 
Weaverville when HRN was formed as a centralized organization 3 years ago. 

The Child Abuse Prevention program is a referral and education service. 
Individual and family cases are referred for counseling and intervention by schools 
and community organizations. The CAP program also has an educational program 
in the elementary schools that teaches children through discussion and role play 
about acceptable behavior. 

The Crisis Line provides 24 hour counseling- services,- mostly in cases of domestic 
abuse. It provides shelter information to people in need, and referrals for 
counseling services and groups sponsored by HRN and the county. This line is 
staffed by trained volunteers, as it was at the outset. 

Trinity Transit is a shuttle that connects Hayfork and Weaverville, running several 
times a day the winding hour-long drive between the two towns. This enable* 
people who do not or cannot drive (the elderly, the poor, those with one car or & 
troubles) access to Weaverville at low cost. 

In January, 1991, a clinical therapist was hired to establish a family assa^ 
prevention program. 

The Human Response Network is a non-profit organization that relies mainly ° n 
grants from the state, and is therefore subject to state budget cuts. The grants 



written by the coordinator of the specific project they are targeted for and reviewed 
by the executive director. The organization offers needed services to a broad range 
of people and has a proven track record, but it does not look to the community for 
private donations. There is little affluence in Trinity County, which is why an 
organization such as this is so necessary, so it is unclear to what extent private 
donations from community members could support HRN. 



HAYFORK: CITIZENS FOR BETTER FORESTRY 

Citizens for Better Forestry was formed in 1984 to address the wide-ranging issues 
involved in the planning process for the Shasta-Trinity and Siskyou National 
Forests. It began as a broad coalition of locally and regionally involved 
environmental activists, foresters, concerned loggers, and landowners. This 
coalition was brought together by a dedicated working group, including an 
environmentalist active in county and forest planning issues in Trinity County and 
an environmentally-oriented woman computer programmer in Shasta County, an 
in-migrant of 11 years at the time. These members still function as the core of the 
organization. Originally there were 40 active members in the coalition. As research 
and information deadlines have increased, a smaller handful of members have 
been consistently active in CBFs planning process. 

Members of CBF believe that, if the forests continue to be logged at current rates, the 
economy of the region is headed for collapse. In Hayfork specifically, the mill is 
fitted for old-growth timber, and ecologists in the area surmise that the current rate 
of cutting would deforest the old-growth within the* next decade*-- Sierra Pacific 
Industries, the owner of the mill, recently constructed a highly automated mill in 
Anderson, just outside of Redding. This mill is fitted for smaller logs and would 
require only one trucking of the logs prior to finished product, so there is no 
Perceived reason for SPI to retrofit the mill in Hayfork to accommodate smaller logs 
as well. 

CBF brings together professional foresters, citizen activists, resident and non- 
resident landowners, and environmentally concerned loggers to discuss alternative 
for est management. They have submitted forest plans to USFS for the Shasta- 
Trinity National Forest, which were computer modelled by the Forest Service and 
deluded as an option in the 1990 Long Range Management Plan. These plans 
em Phasized preservation of habitat through limited timber production, but did not 
>r °vide suggestions for economic alternatives to the substantial timber-based 
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economy. Of the feedback and comment received by the Forest Service regarding 
the plan, 85% favored the CBF alternative. 

The most environmentally active members of the Hayfork community are 
involved in this group. They face opposition from members of the Hayfork 
Economic Alliance (a group of local, timber oriented business owners), which is 
very critical of the organization. These and other members of the community do 
not credit CBF with any technical expertise. The Forest Service appears to give CBF 
more credit. 

The funding for the CBF newsletter comes from Sierra Club, Wilderness Society, 
and Recreational Equipment Incorporated(REI) grants. The core group volunteers 
its research and preparation time in the preparation of documents and the 
newsletter. Grant money, therefore, is used to get printed matter to the widest 
audience possible. During the public hearing session in June of 1990, CBF sent over 
60,000 letters and newsletters to concerned parties. 



HAYFORK: SAFE ALTERNATIVES FOR THE FOREST ENVIRONMENT (SAF.E) 

Safe Alternatives for the Forest Environment is a citizen activist and protest group 
that is involved throughout Trinity County. SAFE acts as a community 
environmental alarm around the use of toxic herbicides and pesticides within the 
county. They maintain clipping and informational files and purchase books on 
environmental issues for the public libraries and schools. 

SAFE was formed in the mid-70's in response to the spraying of herbicides, such as 
2-4-D and 2-4-5-T that include dioxin, in Trinity County. Residents from Denny and 
Hayfork, including a woman on the Hayfork Chamber of Commerce, mobilized 
around reports of miscarriages and livestock deaths in the Denny area. Residents of 
the Denny area claimed that as high as 80 percent of women of childbearing age 
suffered ill health effects during this time period. The movement grew when the 
fish and wildlife along the New River began dying off and the District Attorn^' 
who often hunted and fished in this area, joined the efforts of other citizens in fi 1 ^ 
suit against the Forest Service. This led to the prohibition of herbicides that include 
dioxin by private parties in the county and set the precedent for more t ecen 
banning of herbicide spraying imposed on the Forest Service. 
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Another early mobilization point for SAFE centered on attempts by Sierra Pacific 
Railroad to perform aerial spraying throughout the county in 1979. SAFE set up 
highway "patrols" to watch for chemical trucks, and over 200 people came before the 
Trinity County Board of Supervisors to protest the spraying. This forced the board 
to pass a moratorium on all aerial herbicide spraying in the county. 

In the early 1980's, SAFE successfully banned public and private use of all chemicals 
in the class of phenoxys, including 2-4-D and 2-4-5-T. SAFE'S petitions before the 
board led to the establishment of the Trinity County Water Quality Committee. 
This committee is charged with monitoring waters in county boundaries to 
maintain zero percent pesticide and herbicide runoff levels. 

The members of SAFE'S board of directors come from a range of backgrounds, 
including businessperson, carpenter, real estate broker, horticulturalist, former 
Forest Service employee, retired Los Angeles Police Department narcotics officer, 
teacher, and homesteader. SAFE'S membership is also diverse, including county 
supervisors, members of Chambers of Commerce throughout the county, and a 
unique lobbying group of loggers against herbicides. Board and membership are 
both roughly 50 percent women, 50 percent men. 

SAFE has experienced broad support within the Hayfork community. In the past, 
SAFE has had the approval and membership of two presidents of Hayfork's 
Chamber of Commerce. A recent vote by the Community Plan Advisory 
Committee regarding a SAFE initiative was passed unanimously, including 
favorable votes by the representatives from Hayfork Economic Alliance and Sierra 
Pacific Industries. 

SAFE generally uses lobbying and education as tools for change. They have 
Mobilized the involvement of up to 500 citizens during times of crisis. They 
publish a monthly newsletter, paid for by membership dues and grants by national 
^vironmental organizations such as NCAMP (National Coalition Against the 
Misuse of Pesticides). Roughly 20 people attend the bi-monthly membership 
meetin gs, but social potlucks held in the summer are better attended. 
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PINEVILLE: THE REACTION TO THE MEGAVOLZ WOOD-FIRED POWER 

PLANT* 



Well before there was any public announcement of Megavolz, Inc.'s interest 
building a wood-fired, 12 MW power plant in Pineville, California, Megavolz 
personnel were examining the community for possible plant sites, considering 
demographic patterns that might make a plant suitable, taking in the available wood 
fuel supply, and perusing available information on the county government and 
planning departments and their attitude toward new industrial growth and 
development. Therefore, by the time Megavolz, was prepared to contact officials of 
the Lincoln County Housing office, they already had a wealth of information that 
satisfied them that Pineville was an appropriate site for the second in an envisioned 
series of the company's Megavolz plants. 

There were some problems in the early going for Megavolz. Pineville in 1982 was 
even more of a small town than its population figure of 2000 residents would 
suggest. There was no overwhelming political or economic power base for a 
company interested in locating in Pineville to contact. The community is not 
incorporated, the Chamber of Commerce was at best intermittently active, and, in 
keeping with many small towns in California, there was no mayor or elected town 
political representative. In 1982, Pineville's delegate on the Lincoln County Board 
of Supervisors was actually an Easton resident, which effectively removed Pineville 
from any direct influence at the county government level. Consequently, when 
Megavolz was preparing to make its early contacts, one of the places that its advance 
personnel contacted was the Pineville-based, largely HUD-funded, Lincoln County 
Housing Office, the only sizable government- office* in town (three staffers). 
Megavolz officials wanted suggestions as to who to talk to in the local business 
community. 

Megavolz contacts were, in fact, altogether understandable. The company reasoned, 
correctly, that business interests would be the most enthusiastic supporters of * e 
plant and, when the time came, could pave the way for its acceptance in town. 
organized groups knew about it early, along with a few loggers and the county/' saic * 
one of Megavolz' consultants. In countless American small towns it is busin* 55 
interests that control the local government, which made Megavolz* reason^ 



through of the approach more clear. "We usually talk to the econ 



development people," commented one Megavolz advance man. The 



peopl e 
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contacted early on were asked to keep quiet until the company made its public 
announcement, and even the local Pineville newspaper editor admitted knowing 
nothing of the plant until, in one day, she had visits from two Pineville 
businessmen, each of whom wanted to claim credit for bringing the plant to 
Pineville. She also received a phone call from a Megavolz Vice President who 
wanted to make certain that the editor would print an announcement of Megavolz' 
September 29th introductory meeting in Pineville. 

With early support from some of the 50 or so Pineville businesses, Megavolz was 
prepared to proceed. The steps for putting the plant, Megavolz n, in Pineville were 
not significantly different than those used in other communities where Megavolz 
had placed projects in the past; the company had a more or less standard approach. 
It contacted Lincoln County's planning department, local landowners with parcels 
of land that offered appropriate sites, and consulted with the county Board of 
Supervisors. The full weighing of pluses and minuses came after considerable other 
work, and in September and October of 1982, Megavolz began the final part of its 
preliminary process: public contact. According to company officials, that is the 
perennial last step— "we don't have a public meeting until we know we want to be 
in a community," said one company official. They expected to have answers to all 
obvious problems worked out. 

On October 15, 1982, Megavolz applied to the Lincoln County Planning Director for a 
use permit for a 10-1/2 MW wood fired power plant, anticipated to go on line in 
January, 1985 (a date later moved up to October, 1984). The preferred site was in 
town on land formerly owned by the Bradley Co.. The project, a joint venture 
between Megavolz and the Pacific Lighting and Energy company of Los Angeles, was 
to sell electricity to Pacific Gas and Electric, through the extant PG&E grid. 
Megavolz' reasons for settling on Pineville were elaborated in the permit request: 

Lincoln County was selected for Megavolz II because of its availability 
of wood fuels, depressed labor market with logging skills, and 
reasonable attitude toward growth compatible with the County's 
master plan. Within Lincoln County, the community of Pineville was 
chosen because of its location between the Lincoln and Caron National 
Forests, cooperative private landowners, existing logging 
infrastructure, and healthy community spirit. 

(Bassett to Larsen, 15 October 1982) 

The 

Us * permit requests filed by Megavolz in mid-October with Lincoln County 
e d as formal notice of their interest at the county government level, but a 
^te approach was launched at Pineville, itself. The letter requesting a use 
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permit also mentioned the September 29th, 1982 community meeting convened in 
Pineville at Megavolz* request, with some 100 Lincoln County residents in 
attendance. The meeting allowed Megavolz to present its plant and electricity 
production plans in an illustrated talk, with time allotted at the session's end for 
answering any preliminary questions that local residents might have. There were 
questions, although nothing came up that Megavolz officials did not fully expect to 
hear; questions having to do with air quality, noise, traffic, and firewood availability, 
"Some Pineville people expressed real concern/ 1 noted an Megavolz official, 
although not all citizen worries were made clear at the first meeting. 

Taking up issues first raised at the September 29th meeting, Megavolz in its October 
15th use permit request reiterated answers to earlier questions in some detail; the 
document submitted to the County offered a chance to get everything on the record. 
Also quite high on the Megavolz list of priorities was appearing friendly and 
helpful, since in two separate places in the use permit, using almost identical 
wording, Megavolz explained that it "clearly plans to be a good neighbor to the 
County as a whole as well as to the Pineville community." In the public meetings, 
company representatives explained that they were not interested in going where 
they were not wanted, and elaborated what the plant could bring. They offered three 
items: 

Advantages of the project to the community are: New employment for 
25 persons at the plant and approximately 50 persons in the forest (95% 
local hires), a $20 million tax base increase, and greater power security 
in case of County blackouts. 

Especially controversial and disputed after the plant was built in Pineville would be 
this promise of "local hires." The offer of local employment was made repeatedly 
appearing again in a follow up letter addressed "to the citizens of Pineville/' written 
after a second community meeting in November of Pineville residents with 
Megavolz. In the letter, Megavolz 1 Vice President Jeremy Bassett repeated his 
assurance that the Pineville plant would provide approximately 75 jobs, all but ten 
percent of them local hires (letter copy in LC Planning Department, Bassett * 
Pineville, 3 November 1982). Pineville residents took this unambiguously to mean 
jobs for Pineville citizens, and were shocked and more than a little annoyed, afte | 
the plant was built, to discover that only five or six permanent jobs in the 
went to Pineville locals. Megavolz 1 definition of "local" and "comxnumO 
apparently took in greater Lincoln County. 
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Megavolz was also careful to establish the limit of its corporate responsibilities in its 
original use permit request, noting at first that the company planned to purchase 
wood fuel from con tractors- thereby leaving, the company's words, "public and 
private landowners, not Megavolz . . . responsible for the areas from which the 
loggers are allowed to remove waste wood." The permit request further noted that 
while residential firewood "is an admittedly emotional social and economic issue 
with Lincoln County residents because of their own experience in finding and 
gathering or buying firewood," the company "cannot be responsible for 'insuring' 
firewood availability because that is a landowner responsibility." The company 
promised, however, that "Megavolz will clearly work with landowners to insure no 
overlap between forest residue harvesting and firewood gathering." The assurances 
were repeated in successive meetings with local landowners, and bolstered by the 
presence of representatives from the supervisor's office of the Lincoln National 
Forest who had come from Easton. 

Megavolz's view that local wood supplies were ample was supported by Tom Beard 
of the Lincoln National Forest, present at the first public meeting put on by 
Megavolz. Described by an Megavolz consultant as "a crusader for the beneficial use 
of biomass," the Forest Service representative supported the view that wood 
demands of the plant and homeowners would not overlap. Support for the plant in 
the Lincoln National Forest verged on the epidemic. Forest Supervisor Pete Gifford, 
of the Lincoln NF, stepped in to offer his official support for Megavolz's plan, in a 
comment on the use permit request that was solicited by the county Planning 
Department. His support was strongly worded: 

This statement is to fully endorse the -wood residue- plant^now 
proposed by Megavolz, Inc., at Pineville, California. . . . 

Environmental problems can now be solved that have never before 
had an economic solution. No large trade-offs are required as is the 
case with other new energy sources. Federal and State costs will be 
reduced and community areas will all benefit from this proposed plant. 

Many persons are concerned that domestic fuelwood will be used by 
such plants to the extent that the public supply will disappear. This 
will not happen for several reasons. To be economic, harvesting will 
be by small concentrated sale areas. The acres of public and private 
land to be cleaned up annually is small compared to the total. Isolated 
firewood trees cannot be economically included. The total residue 
volume available also far exceeds the expected demands. In addition, it 
*s national forest policy to reserve public firewood supplies. 
Preferential assignment of the supply will be made for domestic uses. 



1982) 
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(Gifford to Larsen, 18 October 



After the initial meetings of Megavolz representatives with planning officials and 
Pineville residents, Lincoln County's standard permitting process went into motion. 
Ten weeks after the October 15, 1982 Megavolz request for a use permit, they had it, 
and planning department deliberations had effectively been completed by mid- 
December. 

Generally, the county permitting process followed provisions laid down by the 
county general plan, but all project components had also to adhere to the California 
Environmental Quality Act (CEQA), which provided guidelines for determining 
what projects must have accompanying Environmental Impact Reports. The 
process can be easy or difficult, largely at the discretion of each local planning 
director. Megavolz made the planners' life easy-as one would comment, after 
permitting was over, "the Megavolz permitting process was real smooth; the 
company's own Environmental Assessment was already most of an EIR." 

Megavolz submitted a project description, written in the language familiar to 
planners, and sought to offer every possible assistance. A Lincoln planner assessed; 
"the environmental impacts of the plant we judged to be minimal, and CEQA says 
that there not only has to be significant public protest [to require writing an EIR], but 
that protests should reflect legitimate environmental concerns for there to be 
issuance of a significant declaration." By the December 1st hearing on the plant, the 
planning department was already leaning toward issuing a negative declaration— a 
statement that the project was not anticipaled to have any environmental effe 
requiring an Environmental Impact Report. 

The Lincoln County Planning Department did not force Megavolz to obtain 
stack height variance for one of the tall exhaust stacks from the plant. Linco 
County not requiring Megavolz to get a height variance (the county office could 
no record of the company being granted one) may have been a slip in plant approv 
paper work, but would likely not have mattered; the company did its Pinevil 
paperwork well. Details of the Lincoln County permit approval process remain 
somewhat obscure to most Pineville residents. For a start, everything took place 
Easton, 25 miles distant and nearly 2000 feet below a treacherous mountain pass ] 
outside of Pineville. Pineville citizens were invited to come to the Easton plannm 
office and inspect all the materials that the County had assembled pertaining 
Megavolz's proposed plant, but not more than a couple of dozen came; the plannin 
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office hardly remembers any. As the Pineville newspapers resident editor would 
later assess the permitting process: 

Some people did feel that this was happening really fast, and that 
maybe there should be some questions asked before embracing the 
whole plant. But it was a difficult time to raise those issues. The 
meeting on the use permit was in December in Easton, and it was not 
attended by very many Pineville citizens. Traveling in December is a 
problem, as you might imagine. Then, things died down, and there 
wasn't much going on out at the site. 

ile in theory the deliberations of the planning office were fully open to the 
ublic, one Pineville resident characterized the entire permitting and building 
process as "a bit shady . . . there were no zoning notices that came from Easton to 
ineville, which isn't really untypical at all. Lincoln County often doesn't bother to 
form us up here about things that might affect this community. A lot of things 
were settled at the county level before they were ever mentioned here." Nor is this 
anything new. Public notices pertaining to Pineville typically have been published 
the Easton newspaper, not in Pineville. Pineville's complex of feeling inferior to 
the county seat was again being felt, with the issue this time the possible installation 
f a plant that promised substantial contributions to county income, but could be 
hysically placed in Pineville, where it would be out of both sight and mind. "In 
ineville what happened is that there was an end run around the town. Probably 
e county and Easton wanted to dump the plant on Pineville," commented an 
damsville plant opponent who visited Pineville several times while a similar 
lant was being discussed in Caron County. 

Through October, November, and December of 1982, letters trickled into the Lincoln 
County Planning Office in Easton. Some were solicited, under a "Notice of 
Consultation," which brought in comments from public agencies with expertise in 
some aspect related to the proposed plant. These posed specific technical questions 
about the plant, which the authors felt needed to be addressed; none raised major 
Ejections. Other letters were from private citizens, roughly a dozen, total, some 
supporting and others opposing the Megavolz plant. None of the letters in support 
Wa $ tremendously enthusiastic, but neither was opposition particularly vehement. 
S°me worried about firewood supplies, others questioned Megavolz' intentions, but 
® greatest fear, expressed by several letter writers, was that the plant was becoming 



* r eality rather more quickly than Pineville residents thought appropriate. 
Strongest reservations were expressed not about Megavolz, but about the ways in 
w hich support for the plant had been marshalled by some of Pineville's ruling elite. 
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A letter from John Scott, of Pineville, went into some detail about some of what 
happening in town: 

First let me make it clear that I do not write in opposition to the 
Megavolz plant but rather in support of Pineville, the citizens thereof, 
and the future. I believe that any proposed construction with a 
potential impact upon the community such as the Megavolz plant 
should be cause for extensive and objective study, that the results of 
said study should be presented to elicit public discussion. This has not 
been done. 

In fact, quite the reverse has happened. The public representatives, 
members of the Pineville Community Services District (here-in-after 
PCSD), Board have from the first actively promoted and supported the 
proposed plant. The business community has supported that plant. 
The local Gazette hasn't the resources to offer the in-depth 
investigative reporting that could be so valuable to a relatively isolated 
community such as Pineville. The readily available information 
concerning the Megavolz plant is all favorable so all news stories have 
had a favorable slant. As a consequence, many citizens believe 
approval is a foregone conclusion, and that opposing or even 
questioning the proposed plant would place one in an adverse 
position. Several people have implied that opposition to Megavolz 
was tantamount to a ride out of town on a rail or having one's house 
mysteriously burn. 

I don't think it is this serious but the following examples indicate a 
steady and subtle pressure. I will cite two instances involving public 
representatives, i.e. PCSD board members. A citizen attending a special 
meeting in November posed several questions concerning the 
proposed plant and was in turn questioned by board members as to 
why she opposed it. She attempted to explain that she did not oppose 
the plant, but in fact tended to favor it. She just had questions 
concerning the plant that she would like answered. She felt her 
explanations were ignored and that the board members thereafter 
regarded her with hostility. At the regular PCSD Board meeting on Jan 
3, 1983, one of the board members stated that only 3 or 4 letters 
opposing Megavolz' plant had been received and went on to add in an 
apparently derisive tone, . . and all were from people who oppose 
anything." These instances are not cited as isolated occurrences, but as 
representative of the general attitude toward questions or opposition. . • 

There have been only 2 or 3 meetings to which the public was invited 
for general questions and answers. In all cases representatives of 
Megavolz were in attendance to put forward their position. Hence, 
these meetings must be considered promotional in nature and not 
attempts to engender informed public discussion 
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I don't want to give the impression that I suspect a conspiracy to push 
approval of the Megavolz plant past an unsuspecting public. To the 
contrary the proposed plant presents the possibility of a much needed 
stimulus to a depressed economy. In view of this it seems most 
probably that certain segments of the community have allowed 
economic gain to cloud foresight. As one PCSD Board member 
remarked, "we want a piece of the action." 

Don't we all? But the fact remains-there has not been due process 
leading to public discussion and informed decision. For this reason I 
strongly urge that any final decision on the proposed Megavolz plant 
be postponed until this can be accomplished. 

(John Scott letter, 5 Jan 1983 LC Planning Office files) 

Long after the plant was approved and built, Pineville residents still wondered how 
Megavolz had such an early and easy approach. Although only a handful of locals 
had any significant complaints about Megavolz in these early discussions, many felt 
bewildered, then and later, as to how the whole contact and approval process had 
taken place so quickly, leaving residents uncertain as to how it all had happened. A 
Pineville resident who favored the plant later commented, "Lincoln County is run 
from Easton by businessmen," and suggested that it was the distance from the 
county seat that most encouraged Easton to approve the plant. The sense of citizen 
powerlessness in Pineville had been symptomatic there for some time, more a 
historical reality than anything new, but even Pineville residents who favored the 
plant would speak about the company — but especially, Lincoln County — "rail- 
roading" the plant through. 

The most serious objections to the Megavolz plant in Pineville were raised by a 
Pineville restauranteur, Julian Childs, who claimed, in his November, 1982, letter to 
the planning office, to be writing for the handful of vocal plant opponents. (After 
the plant was finished and having some difficulties with its shakedown period, to 
the alarm of a number of Pineville residents, Childs surprised the dissidents by 
^fusing to help or side with them, claiming that they had had their chance earlier, 
w hen the plant was proposed and he was objecting, to say their piece. They now had 
lo accept what they had earlier supported, he argued.) In his original letter to the 
banning Board, Childs objected to Megavolz figures that he claimed were patently 
^oneous, expressed concern about firewood supplies, and asked that the company 
^ e forced to promise that no wood would leave the county-that it would all be 
Wned in the Megavolz II plant. Pointedly, Childs explained to his neighbors in 
me *tings that it might be possible for Pineville to get Megavolz to sell electricity to 
^ e town at a more reasonable rate than the town's long-term provider. (Megavolz 
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said no, that the plant was financed on the basis of selling to Pacific Gas and Electric, 
but what is significant is that Childs' proposal was routinely ignored by Pinevill e 
residents.) His largest doubts concerned some of the Megavolz officials themselves, 
who Childs would later describe as having come into Pineville "like they were 
trying to sell fake diamonds to a bunch of blind people." After Childs voiced his 
objections to no avail, he finally sat back, and eventually came to regard Megavolz 
as a neighbor to be lived with. He refused to protest pollution from the plant during 
its testing phase. In a January 1985 letter about the protests, written to the editor of 
the Pineville Gazette, Childs expanded on the general mood of Pineville residents 
in late 1982. His version dovetails with the recollections of other Pineville 
residents: 

It's time to sit back and give a good hard look at what's happened to 
Pineville in the last couple of years. Let's really look at our smoke 
situation [Megavolz EI was having air quality problems] and clear the 
air without letting emotions cloud it up even further. 

When Megavolz proposed a power plant in Pineville in September of 
1982, they were welcomed with open arms by the vast majority. Indeed 
only a handful of citizens opposed the project; and we were the target 
of much public criticism and misfavor .... 

When we practically begged you to delay this project so until we could 
see what economic and environmental impact Megavolz would have 
on Burney, you treated us as a small group of subversive radicals. 

I was so involved that in speeches, Megavolz referred to me personally 
as the "loyal opposition." Unfortunately, so did the town .... 



Most likely, [I wasn't listened to] because people only hear what they 
want, and often can be swayed by what they want to be real. . . . Didn't 
we learn anything from the medicine shows of our colorful past?. . • 

Megavolz, not Western Power [the parent company] is a part of our 
community now, and they need our help. I know of no instances that 
Megavolz has ever lied or purposely deceived us. Quite to the 
contrary 

The one and only time that the public has a say in the operation of a 
project like this passed two years ago. The proper guidelines and 
channels to place restrictions on private industries are clearly defined 
by law and all procedures were thoroughly carried out by our local 
Board of Supervisors. 

(Julian Childs, letter to ed., Pineville Gazette, 16 Jan 1985) 
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One Pineville resident who later spoke out strongly against the plant, once it was 
operating and having some difficulty meeting emission standards, described the 
reception of Pineville residents to the plant as being like "starving rats jumping at a 
plate of food." A local politician put the estimate in more quantitative terms, 
claiming that about 70% of the people in Pineville favored the plant originally, a 
few were opposed, with the rest not about to express an opinion. While some 
ineville people had apprehensions, including two families that wrote, "we moved 
ere to get away from the city with its industry, pollution, noise, etc.," opposition 
aded as time passed during the review period (Smith & Jones letter, Lincoln County 
lanning). "Virtually no one was completely opposed," offered another resident 
nking back on the plant approval process, an estimate borne out by other 
terviews and the letters preserved in the Lincoln County Planning Office. 

d so, with a general sense of anticipation, the weight of business approval, and 
verall favorable reviews from county residents — and no concerted outcry from 
ineville — the Lincoln County Planning Department issued Megavolz, Inc. a 
egative declaration in late December, 1982, which eliminated any need for an 
nvironmental Impact Report. In early January, the company received its use 
Tmit, subject to an assortment of conditions, and on July 9, 1983, groundbreaking 
as held for the new Megavolz II plant southwest of Pineville. There was a general 
gh, as citizen reaction in town, and Pineville assumed a satisfied or at least 
ccepting attitude: 

Up here we're used to Los Angeles taking our water; look at Whistler 
Lake, Ingram Lake, and the like. There wasn't much more than 
Megavolz could do . . . they're just taking one more thing — the only 
local worry was about firewood. 

Company officials made groundbreaking into a gala event, a celebration attended by 
local dignitaries, the chairman of the California Energy Commission, and a 
representative from the Reagan administration, described in the Caron County 
^rion as "James K. Coyne (and his pert wife, Holly), a former Pennsylvania 
Congressman who now serves as a Special Assistant to President Reagan for Private 
^ctor Initiatives" (Caron County Clarion, editorial, 13 July 1983). The barbecue, 
Provided by the Pineville Rotary Club, fed the roughly 250 guests and locals. 
Groundbreaking was covered by both Pineville and Adamsville papers. 

Afte r the groundbreaking, real work started on the plant, with extra local 
~ n struction jobs and considerable trade for local businesses, despite the Megavolz 
P^ctice of bringing in its own construction contractors to do the actual plant 
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construction. Despite a certain culture shock, the visiting, mostly southeastern, 
Megavolz II plant construction workers and Pineville got along reasonably well 
through plant building. The consensus of opinion, even among the Pinevill e 
residents who began opposing the plant once it was operating, was that Megavol2 
personnel who were building Pineville were a world apart from the corporate, 
Orange-county based Megavolz representatives who had done the advance work. 

It was the construction and plant-running personnel, working for Megavolz, rather 
than Megavolz, who came to be popular with Pineville residents. Locally, a favorite 
was Jeff Harte, who supervised Megavolz H's construction and opening, but later left 
on another assignment. He made certain that Megavolz participated as much as 
possible in community life, sponsoring barbecues, contributing to the Pineville Fire 
Department, donating a town flagpole, and trying to encourage Pineville residents 
to be patient when the plant had major problems in its testing phases. Pineville 
opposition to the prospect of a wood-fired power plant had been quite mild. Just 
how mild it was is best assessed in perspective. The local newspaper editor, 
generally a partisan for the plant, would comment: 

As controversies go, this plant wasn't a big local issue. The halfway 
house that was proposed made Megavolz look like nothing. Now 
[after the plant was operating for some months], arguments about 
Megavolz have quieted down. Megavolz has done its share of nice 
things. . . they donated bleachers to the school, and gave the town a 
flagpole. And they obviously did lots of planning that helped them 
when they came in. 

Not all residents were inclined toward restraint. When air pollution control 
devices went out of adjustment, a number of Pineville residents awoke repeatedly 
to mornings with a fine coat of dust from the plant's stacks. After a start up in 
October, 1984, the plant began running into trouble. The single greatest problem was 
smoke and dust emerging form the plant, but protests came also about the plants 
noise level, unshielded lighting, and varied other issues. One 1985 Sacramento fi£§ 
story by a local correspondent reported: 

Les Donaldson, owner of one of the largest Pineville stores, criticized 
the biomass operation for "failing to deliver" on promises made to the 
town. Local jobs (30 full-time plant jobs), no truck traffic through 
town, and no pollution were on his list of commitments made to 
Pineville by Megavolz II. They haven't kept any of their promises. 
They're operating in their own interests, not in the interest of this 
community. . . . Megavolz is here now. It ought to at least comply 
with the laws and run a clean burning plant," said Donaldson. 
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ome of the complaints may have been motivated by anger directed against 
egavolz for not keeping on local employees hired in the building of Megavolz II, 
d at one point, there was considerable vandalism directed against the plant, 
eluding a $100,000 sabotage of the facility's rotor blades. In late 1984 and early 1985, 
me the peak of anti-plant protest. With virtually all of the plant's fuel coming 
m district forests, there was new grumbling that local loggers still had none of the 
nefits of a harvesting contract. Some of the opponents of a similar plant in 
damsville actually came to Pineville to help the Lincoln County residents work 
gainst the plant. But this was well after the plant had been approved by the needed 
incoln County regulatory and planning bodies, and the mind of Lincoln County 
fficials was fairly well made up. Yet, for being too late, the Pineville protests still 
d some energy. 

e Pineville Homeowner's Association entertained discussions of the Megavolz 
lant and its problems at several meetings, and at least one of the meetings was 
attended by 90 residents (Pineville Gazette 16 Jan 1985). A petition circulated by 
Pineville residents was presented with 388 signatures to the Lincoln County Air 
Pollution Control District Hearing Board, asking that the plant be shut down until it 
met all pollution controls standards. At a mid-March 1985 hearing, the board ruled 
that Megavolz was making progress in cleaning up emissions, and gave the plant a 
three month variance in which to continue to try and make progress. 

Although arguments against the plant were enormously more vitriolic during this 
shake-down period than when the plant was first proposed, emotions calmed as the 
plant began to clean up what were regarded as excesses by some Pineville residents. 
Megavolz II appeared to have crossed its final hurdles, and by late 1985, only a 
dful of Pineville residents still wanted to see Megavolz II shut down. Most 
onents had lost all passion by June 1985, when Megavolz II filed its application 
full-power licensing. "Now [August 1985] things seem to be quieting down," 
dented a Megavolz n employee, 'Just for kicks, I used to wear my Megavolz hat 
he n I walked into [Pineville's] Koffee Kup, and people used to immediately ask 
the plant's running. Recently, they haven't even bothered." Final, full-power 
ing came in Fall 1985, and the air surrounding Megavolz II— both literally and 
fcuratively — appeared much clearer. 

Egavolz n plant proposed for Pineville never met significant opposition at 
P ar t of the planning process. Officials in the Lincoln County Planning 
ar tn\ent, in the U.S. Forest Service, like the citizens and businessmen of 
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Pineville, tended to favor the plant as an adequate and appropriate use of resources. 
Pineville residents either kept quiet about the plant or enthusiastically supported 
it — the handful of dissenters, in the planning process, felt themselves a decided and 
oppressed minority. Although few Pineville residents except the most extreme 
plant supporters expressed any great faith or trust in the promises of Megavolz 
personnel, they favored the plant and its promise of jobs and county money. The 
Pineville Community Service District Board, the nearest thing to a ruling elite in 
Pineville, actively promoted the plant in town, perhaps to the extent of throwing 
public ridicule at anyone who even sought information about the plant proposal. 
The official policy of the Lincoln National Forest was enthusiastic support, and 
considerable assistance was given by Forest Service personnel (almost none 
Pineville residents) to Megavolz, while helping the company make its pitch to 
Pineville residents. The effect of statements by the generally trusted Lincoln 
National Forest was to defuse firewood as an issue. Lincoln County government 
officials especially favored the plant, helping it through the planning process with 
only minimal opposition. The plant, after all, was sited in Pineville, and would 
provide substantial county tax revenues, yet be far enough away from Easton so that 
only Pineville, a not particularly favored neighboring community, would take the 
brunt of any problems. 

In the way of substantial opposition to the proposed Megavolz II plant for Pineville, 
there was little. Only after the plant was built and operating in tests did any 
dissenters appear, and they were incited to action by waves of black smoke that even 
the plant manager admitted were a problem. By September of 1985, opposition to 
the Megavolz plant was only token. Pineville had as a neighbor a wood-fired power 
generating station, and Megavolz had a functioning facility. 



PINEVILLE- PINEVILLE CONCERNED CITIZENS 

A community that has lost its mill, is in need of something to replace lost jobs and 
is generally land rich and people poor is ripe for what Fitchen (1991:226) calls a 
LULU— locally unwanted land use. In the first months of 1989, Pineville residents 
heard rumblings that a LULU, in this case a waste-burning power plant, ^ aS 
proposed for their town. In a county that was revenue-starved and in a commvflW 
that a Lincoln County planner described as being without any organization, and & 
which many residents felt powerless to stop something they did not want, 
construction of the plant seemed a foregone conclusion. A group of concern 
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citizens however emerged to battle the plant and defeat it, and in so doing began a 
process to explore and learn what the community wanted for its future. One and a 
half years later, the group that defeated the plant continues to work on planning for 
the town's future. 

June of 1989, at the beginning of the forest community study project, the Pineville 
azette reported that Pineville had been selected as the site for a waste-burning 
ower plant that would burn pellitized municipal waste and convert it to electrical 
wer. According to the developer, Morton Clinton, Pineville was an outstanding 
te for a plant because of the railroad through town, which once hauled finished 
umber from the long-defunct mill, and because of the nearby location of high 
oltage transmission lines for transporting power generated by the plant. Clinton 
eported that a project application would soon to be filed at the Lincoln County 
ffices. 

e following month, in July, Clinton and his technical crew from Interstate Waste 
rorporated of Nevada (IWIN) attended the annual Pineville town picnic 
sponsored by the Pineville Rotary Club). They showed off a small-scale version of 
* e unit in which the company planned to burn pellitized waste. A request by a 
cal resident to set up a table to collect signatures of residents opposed to the plant 
was initially turned down by the Rotary Club. After threatening a battle, the local 
woman was allowed to set up a table. 

Throughout the picnic, residents stopped by the exhibit and spoke to IWIN officials 
about the demonstration unit and the proposed project. Information was sketchy 
about the complete project, but IWIN officials were happy to talk about their 
patented burning unit. According to IWIN officials, the unit burned a garbage pellet 
that was non-hazardous, had a "failsafe" system that released no pollutants 
(including dioxins), had a burning process that was insured by a major insurance 
company, and produced a byproduct that was a marketable activated carbon. 
Company officials were quick to point out one of the primary benefits of the 
Proposed 25 to 30 megawatt plant would be 25 full-time jobs that would go to locals. 
^ addition, the plant produced heat which company officials said could be made 
available to local schools. It appeared that no stone was left unturned in terms of 
plant benefits. A number of residents appeared skeptical about the plant and the 
s of the officials, but at least an equal number were excited about the new 
ology and jobs the project would bring. 
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In mid-September, the Pineville Gazette published a major story about the proposed 
plant, but details still remained sketchy. The local reporter quoted Clinton who 
stated that IWIN is planning on building a second plant to increase power 
generating capacity. Also reported was the request by Clinton, the head of IWIN, to 
address the Pineville Community Services District Board at their next meeting in 
October. 

Pineville Community Service District (PCSD) Board meetings which normally draw 
5 to 15 people, drew 70 the night Clinton was scheduled to talk. Local residents came 
to learn more about the project which had been widely talked about but with few 
knowing much about it. Despite the billing of a discussion of IWIN's plant 
proposal, Clinton's purpose for addressing the Board was to suggest they take over 
the local utility district. Clinton offered to help the Board in organizing the district, 
pointing out that the town could save one-third of its power costs. A question and 
answer session was held by the Board but Clinton disappointed the crowd by 
refusing to reveal much about IWIN's project. Clinton did not answer a number of 
questions because he said information was "proprietary." He did reveal that he held 
four signed power agreements with Pacific Gas & Electric and stated he would 
announce the following week, immediately after the closing of escrow, the locati 
of the project site. Although no one knew for certain, most residents surmised t 
location of the project was the old lumber mill site, a parcel that remained zoned f 
heavy industry. This site is adjacent to Whistler Lake and lies several blocks awa 
from the center of the community. 

In an effort to complete other business, and to the disappointment of those 
attendance, the PCSD Board members halted questions about IWIN's proposed plar 
after twenty-five minutes. One Board member commented that the Board would 
like to get all the information they can to develop a good response to the IWIN 
project. They would appreciate a committee formed to gather information. None 
was appointed or formed. The PCSD chair closed the IWIN discussion stating to the 
crowd, "Someone keep at it." 

Clinton angered residents who came to be informed. His portrayal of the project as 
one well underway — implying it could not be stopped, and his smugness further 
upset those in attendance. His reluctance to be open about details of the project 
worried many, and left many feeling helpless that a project they knew little about 
and probably would be unable to stop was about to be dumped in their laps. ^° sl 
residents valued Pineville for its pristine mountain environment, and a number 
had moved to the area to get away from heavily populated areas and polluti° n ' 
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burning urban trash in their community was an unacceptable insult. Immediately 
after the IWIN discussion, a group of approximately 25 people left the PCSD Board 
meeting and gathered at the fire hall across the street to discuss the issue further. 

Residents at the fire hall shared what they knew about the proposal and swapped 
frustrations. The previous battle with the county over the Megavolz plant led many 
in attendance to believe that the Lincoln County Planning Department would 
support this project as well and that little could be done to stop it. One person said, 
'The wheels have been greased," and many nodded their heads in agreement. A 
number of individuals felt as though they had already been "sold down the road." 
Several agreed with the individual who said 'This is it for me. I'm outta this 
town." Another resident said they needed to get lawyers involved immediately. 
Tris Matson, a fifteen year resident and long-time local environmental activist, 
mentioned that the postmistress initially refused to allow an announcement of the 
evening meeting that he drew up to be posted on the local community bulletin 
board in the post office (all announcements have to be approved prior to posting). 

en Matson threatened to take the issue to her supervisor, she assented, but 
announcements he posted would not stay up for more than 30 minutes (he 
regularly returned to post new announcements). Defeatist attitudes were present 
but most residents at the fire hall were not ready to give up either. An individual 
stated that the group needed a leader. No one volunteered. Several individuals, 
including Matson, were asked to lead the group but they declined for one reason or 
another. It was clear that nobody knew quite what to do next, so the group agreed to 
arrange a community meeting the following week to discuss it further. 

e first community-wide meeting, titled- "Citizens Interested in the Environment 
Pineville," took place a week after Clinton presented his power proposal to the 
CSD Board and the angered residents met at the fire hall. It surpassed the 
expectations of the organizers attracting 90 residents, few in support of the project. 
Paul Williams, a fifteen year resident of the town, moderated the meeting. At the 
Meeting's outset he stated, "Everyone wants Pineville to be a healthy and 
e conomically viable place for themselves, their children and beyond; however, at 
^es economic and environmental interests are difficult to reconcile." Most of the 
eeting was devoted to residents sharing information, stating their opposition and 
# n g further action to stop the plant. One resident stated, "I'm tired of people 
°ss the hill [Lincoln County Government] telling us what to do. We're a 
^unity of our own." The group applauded. Another resident stated the plant 
as an issue of environment vs. economics and political pressure needed to be 
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applied immediately to stop the plant. This resident felt that if the plant was not 
stopped before the permit process got underway it would be impossible to stop. A 
third resident said everyone needs to get involved and pursue the issue on several 
fronts. The group decided to set up a steering committee, and it was determined this 
group would meet before the next general meeting scheduled a week later. 

Although a number of people in Pineville opposed the waste-burning plant, efforts 
to organize opposition had not been visible prior to the public meeting. Similar to 
the efforts of the woman who set up a table at the town picnic in July, most public 
opposition was limited, and devoted to gathering signatures on a petition. Many 
residents talked about the plant with friends, but few had any knowledge of the 
IWIN proposal. When it was mentioned to individuals that a centrally organized 
group could be more effective, several responded like Matson, that it would be better 
if things emerged "organically." 

At the second community- wide meeting, held in mid-October of 1990, 70 people 
attended. Dan McKinnon, a resident of Pineville for twenty years and an assistant 
manager of one of the local co-generation plants, acted as moderator. He stated 
several times during the meeting that there is no head of the group. The group 
adopted the name Pineville Concerned Citizens (PCC) as recommended by the 
steering committee. The Lincoln County planner, who only several months ago 
stated there was no organized groups in the community, addressed the group and 
discussed town planning and the industrial project application procedure. The 
planner did not mention IWIN because there had been no formal permit 
application. In his discussion of town planning he said, "If the people feel the time 
is right, Pineville should begin the process of a revision of its general plan 
[including] re-examining the goals and needs of the town." Pineville was operating 
under a plan completed in 1968. At the end of the meeting the local supervisor 
stood and read from a prepared statement. He revealed that he had been "harassed 
over the IWIN project for the last several months. He mentioned that he had six 
lunches with Morton Clinton, but characterized them as "fact-finding" lunches and 
nothing else. He pointed out that he still does not know much about the project 
As far as he is concerned the project does not exist. He threatened to resign & 
supervisor if the harassment continued. 

Two more steering committee meetings took place during the latter half of October 
Steering committee meetings were informal and served mostly as inform*** 0 
exchanges for those attending. One lasted three hours. Information exC ^ a ^ s 
while time consuming, was important because one of the most valuable f^ nC 
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of the PCC group to date had been to research IWIN's claims of scientific backing for 
their project and the power contracts. IWIN was deliberately vague on some issues 
and deliberately obscure on others. 

Tris Matson, at his own expense, made numerous calls and wrote a number of 
letters in attempts to verify IWIN's claims. No power contracts were found to exist 
and many of IWIN's claims were found to be without merit, and some patently 
false. Matson also wrote a fact sheet detailing the hazards of the incineration 
process. This was widely distributed. This work proved important for swaying 
residents who were undecided about plant construction in Pineville. One thing 
residents learned from the Megavolz plant, which did not live up to all its pre- 
construction promises, was that developers and their high technology undertakings 
could not always be trusted. When PCC members proved claims by Clinton and 
IWIN unsubstantiated or false, what little support that existed for the plant 
diminished. 

Still, organizational efforts lagged behind opposition. For example, signatures in 
opposition to the plant were being collected by Matson, the woman who first 
gathered signatures at the town's July picnic but who did not attend steering 
committee meetings, and at least one other person. Their efforts, however, were 
not coordinated and the petitions used were different. 

At the last PCC steering committee meeting of October the group formulated 
questions that would be sent to IWIN representatives in advance to be answered at 
an upcoming forum. The forum, sponsored by the Pineville Chamber of 
Commerce, was designed to address the technical aspects of the project, These were, 
still in question because IWIN had yet to file a project application for the plant. Dan 
McKinnon and George Hull, the assistant manager of Megavolz, both attended the 
PCC steering meeting, which meant that the group had the assistant managers from 
the two local co-generation plants. They both provided considerable technical 
expertise and helped the group properly formulate technical questions. 

The late October forum drew over 100 Pineville residents with Morton Clinton and 
^ IWIN engineer on hand to answer questions. They began the session by 
^wering questions that had been sent in advance. The first question asked about 
*he IWIN's technical expertise and their qualifications for operating a garbage- 
burning power plant. After providing a response, Clinton, asked his restive 
* u dience if he had answered the question to their satisfaction. No doubt to his 
SUr P rise / a number of people quickly responded with a firm, "No." The tone of the 
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meeting was set. Few of IWIN's answers appeared to satisfy the audience, in part 
because few believed the company's claim that their burning process was absolutely 
clean and would cause no problems of any sort. Clinton reported that research done 
at the University of British Columbia indicated that no dioxins or heavy metals 
would be released from his waste-burning units. He was unable to answer the 
question asking where reports of this research could be located. The company 
officials still would not tell residents precisely where the plant would be located. 

When questions were opened to the floor, more comments than questions were 
received. One resident responding to mufflers and the noise level of the plant said, 
"It is our air and our water and regardless of mufflers, silence is golden. I moved up 
here from Santa Clara to retire in these surroundings. Go someplace else and 
develop." Most in the crowd applauded. Another resident who remained in the 
back of the room throughout the meeting moved forward as he made an 
impassioned statement: "I was in Vietnam and heard the government tell me that 
2-4D would not harm us. I lost my daughter to birth defects. And you're telling me 
this won't harm us either?" The audience grew quiet. He had made his point 
Another resident in the back of the room who raised his hand regularly throughoi 
the question and answer session but had been ignored, was finally called upon, 
stated, "You probably haven't called on me because you think I'm not an advocate < 
your project. Well, you're right, I'm not... I will fight you tooth and nail on 
project." The question and answer session ended shortly thereafter. 

IWIN officials were scheduled to appear at the next PCSD Board meeting roughly a 
week later, but no representatives showed. Nonetheless, Clinton privately 
maintained that "they" could not stop construction of the waste-burning facility 
Opposition to the plant had hardened; a number of residents who were originally 
sitting on the fence now opposed the project. Still, the lure of jobs and increased 
local revenues led a significant number of residents to support it. 

Despite the many public meetings and shared opposition to the plant, the PCC group 
consisted of many individuals working against the plant but few who were truly 
working together. Members never did settle on one petition and no organized 
strategy was ever developed for their collection. When it was recommended that 
the group formally organize, one woman commented that she usually leaves a 
group when it does that. Matson and Williams had become the informal F 
leaders, but it was due more to their considerable energies devoted to working ^ 
projects that involved few others and providing information to others, as ^ 
to organizing the group. Matson handled the technical challenges to the project 
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Williams worked on understanding permitting procedures that IWIN had to 
follow. The group would often meet with no agendas and no plan. Even the 
language of the PCC was distinctly individualistic. In general meetings and in 
steering committee meetings residents always spoke in a first person, singular voice. 
The origin of this individualistic bent, while lying in the local culture, is hard to 
pinpoint, but it constrained PCCs ability to defeat the plant. Nonetheless, work 
carried out under the umbrella of the PCC lead to the dissipation of the defeatism 
present at the first meeting at the fire hall. Several residents stated that it appeared 
that whereas before people just did not seem to care, now they did. 

early November, Matson and Williams were asked to attend a discussion of the 
lant at the Dillon Chamber of Commerce meeting with Clinton. Reports of the 
lant battle had been published in the Sacramento Bee and had received 
considerable local coverage, leading residents of surrounding communities to 
quire about the plant and the PCC group. Clinton opened the Chamber of 
ommerce discussion on the defensive. Dillon Chamber members, sensitive to the 
portance of a clean environment for their sustaining tourist industry, were also 
eptical of Clinton's claims. They asked hard questions. Clinton attempted to 
ake his case that the technology is proven and safe, but Chamber members did not 
uy his argument. 

e same day as the Chamber discussion, the Dillon Lion's Club hosted an evening 
er with Clinton, Matson and Williams as featured speakers. Both Matson and 
illiams were considerably more circumspect in their comments about IWIN's 
roposal following the mid-day receipt of a letter from IWIN threatening a lawsuit 
r slandering the company. Matson and Williams were threatened for referring to 
/IN's facility as an incinerator, which the company claimed it was not. The letter 
had the desired affect on Williams. He spoke of ending his involvement with PCC 
because he did not want to endanger his family. After reassurances from friends he 
elected to continue his PCC work. 

At the next PCC general meeting, on November 15th, 60 residents gathered to hear 
latest report on the IWIN project. Williams reported that IWIN officials were 
n °t forthcoming with promised technical information and said that this and any 
ot her information would likely become available only after a project application is 
filed. Williams announced the group was turning its energies towards updating the 
immunity's general plan. The purpose was to develop a community plan that 
w °uld prevent projects like IWIN's from being constructed in Pineville in the 
^e, as well as ensuring that future projects are consistent with the goals and 
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aspirations of community members. Williams introduced a plan at the meeting in 
which PCC members would go door-to-door talking to neighbors to learn what local 
residents desired for the future. 

The Dillon meetings represented the last face-to-face contact between PCC members 
and Clinton. No project application was ever filed and Clinton was rarely seen at 
his office in town after the Dillon meetings. It was clear by this time that the tide 
had turned against the company. The vast majority of Pineville residents opposed 
to the construction of the waste-burning plant, largely because they felt they could 
not trust IWIN. The threat of plant construction however hung over the town 
through the first months of 1990, until the Pineville Gazette reported that th 
company had given up the project in March of 1990. 

With a focus on community planning the PCC group changed from a reactive to 
pro-active group. A number of PCC members relished the renewed and positiv 
focus. A sub-committee was formed to focus exclusively on land use issues and thl 
group later became the central focus of the PCC. Instead of going door-to-doo 
informally, which has been discussed, the group decided to undertake a communi 
survey to more formally gauge community sentiment. This would allow the group 
to better represent community interests in local planning. At the December PCC 
meeting, the questionnaire was pre- tested, and by February the community surv 
was moving ahead at full steam with 29 people going door to door in th 
community. One of the most profound and rapid changes was apparent in PCC 
discussions in December: first person, singular was replaced by first person, plural. 
The word "we" prefaced most statements. 

Local participation in the survey was exceptional, largely because of the persistent 
efforts of PCC members distributing the questionnaire and because many people in 
Pineville viewed filling it out as a civic responsibility. The local newspaper reporter 
regularly wrote stories about the survey, emphasizing the importance of the 
questionnaire for future town planning. A total of 91 percent of all households in 
the community responded. Results of the survey were presented to the Lincoln 
County Planning Board and the County Board of Supervisors. Summaries of the 
results were sent to several state agencies as an indication of community 
organization. PCC members later worked closely with the Lincoln County officials 
to secure grant funding for several projects. 



As a result of the work of the PCC planning committee and county officials, 
$30,000 has been raised, from the California Department of Commerce for 
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economic development. Presently, most of this money will be used to evaluate the 
mountain just outside of Pineville for its suitability as a ski area and a four season 
winter sports recreation area. While this may not be the most appropriate form of 
development for Pineville, it is important because it has led to community 
discussions about what residents do want for their community. In one of the most 
important projects, $13,000 has been secured from the California Department of 
Housing and Community Development's Rural Development Assistant Program. 
The bulk of this money will be used to develop an industrial park in town for local 
businesses, including the remaining independent logging companies based in 
Pineville. With help from the Lincoln County Economic Development 
Commission there will be a search to attract compatible businesses. In addition, the 
PCC and the county are presently awaiting word on a $60,000 grant from the Forest 
Service for local economic diversification. In another development, the State 
Department of Fish and Game will begin land acquisition in late 1991 to protect 
premier fish and wildlife habitat surrounding the town. The area includes Whistler 
Lake and the proposed location of the IWIN plant. The Department cited the 
community survey as evidence of local support for their project. 

After a year and half of bi-monthly meetings, the PCC is continuing its work on 
updating the Pineville plan. What has become clear over the course of a two-year 
study is that Pineville is not the unorganized and apathetic community many 
thought it to be or that it once was. There are many residents who genuinely care 
about their community, local business and their local environment, and are willing 
to work hard to protect them all. 

Postscript: IWIN is now attempting to build a plant in Gold Valley, under a 
different company name and with a slightly modified project. 

TIMBER GROVE: RESPONSE TO EAGLE RIDGE FIRE 

. . .perhaps more than any other single factor, the [Eagle Ridge] fire 
several years ago served to unite a community threatened by a 
common terrible enemy. 

The Russian River News. September 14-20 1983 

* n 1978, a new resident was mowing the tall grass on his 40-acre parcel when the 
m ° Wer blade hit a rock, producing a spark that set the grass afire. At least ten homes 
* n d thousands of acres were destroyed before the fire was brought under control, 
toots continued to smoulder and cause spot fires for months. In 1954, a large fire 
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started by logging burned a similar area, but that fire pre-dated the ranch sub- 
divisions that brought so many settlers to the area. The landscape bears the mark of 
both fires, but the 1978 blaze had a much more profound effect on the people of the 
community. 

Although tragic for many families, the Eagle Ridge fire helped strengthen the 
community by chipping at social barriers and encouraging the establishment of two 
lasting institutions: the Franklin Volunteer Fire Department (VFD) and the 
Franklin Environmental Restoration Corp. During the fire, "hippies", "old-timers" 
and urban newcomers worked the firelines side-by-side. People of the community 
extended emergency aid to those in need, regardless of their social group. For the 
first time, the "hippies" were recipients of the generous relief aid that "old-timers" 
offer each other in times of need. The fire was most damaging for the back-to-the- 
landers (called hippies by the long time residents) who moved to Timber Grove in 
the early 1970s. Some families lost everything. The mill owner (an old-timer) lent 
lumber interest-free to all who needed to rebuild — predominantly the "hippies". 

At the time of the fire, there was only one active VFD, the Timber Grove VFD, 
located down in town and made up of "old-timers". After the fire, the "hill people" 
realized that they needed to be involved in fire protection, so they revived the 
Franklin VFD to serve the Franklin Road and Ridgeline Road areas better. They 
applied for county and state funding for new equipment and insurance, and they 
built new fire stations. Much of the operating expenses are raised by an annual 
summer benefit, a day-long festival of music and food which is attended by people 
from neighboring communities who value back-to-the-land lifestyles. (However, 
very few local "old-timers" come.) Other activities, such as raffling off quilts made 
by the Women's Quilting Guild, provide additional funds. Thus, in the years 
following the fire, the new settlers created a strong, effective Franklin VFD that 
remains the most important social organization on the hill. In addition, the Timber 
Grove VFD was strengthened by the increased participation of newcomers who li ve 
close to town. 

After the fire, hill residents wanted to repair the damage done to the landscape as 

well as their homes. Their need to earn cash for rebuilding was acute. To meet both 

needs, in the spring of 1979, a "hippie" hill resident applied for federal funding t0 

reforest part of the burnt over tracts and to provide local jobs in a needy/ loW 

employment area. For the next few years, the Eagle Ridge Restoration Project, as 

was called, was a major source of cash income for hill people. The men and won^n 

Fores* 

who worked steadily on the project became known as the Timber Grove ru 
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Workers. When the project's funding ran out, the group helped landowners apply 
for CFIP funding to continue reforestation and timber stand improvement work on 
individual parcels. Landowners could work off their required contributions by 
working on other CFIP projects. Recently, more affluent newcomers have been able 
to hire the forest workers to plant and thin on their land. Because of previous 
logging, much of the area consists of tan oaks and other scrubby hardwoods that 
landowners would like to see replaced by the native redwood and Douglas-fir 
forests. In 1988, the forest workers became incorporated under the new name of 
Franklin Environmental Restoration Corp. They now do reforestation, timber 
stand improvement, and riparian restoration throughout West Sonoma County. 
About ten people are active as half-time employees, rising to 25 in the planting 
season of January to mid-March. 

TIMBER GROVE: ESTABLISHING THE TIMBER GROVE ACADEMY 

The nearest high school to Timber Grove is only 30 minutes from the people who 
live down near the county highway, but it is over two hours from the bus stop on 
the hill on Franklin Road. To reach that stop, some hill students must be driven 20 
minutes along dirt roads that can be nearly impassable in the winter. That means 
that some parents spend 80 minutes a day driving their children to and from bus 
stops and students can spend up to five hours a day traveling to and from school. 
The high school is large, and therefore, unlike Timber Grove elementary schools, it 
has many special programs, sports teams and facilities. However, some hill parents 
complain that it is too large and impersonal and that it does not promote the values 
they have tried to instill in their children (e.g. political and social responsibility). 
For these reasons, many hill people are dissatisfied withihe educational options for 
their high school-aged children. 

to 1985, a politically active hill resident of 15 years (and the mother of the oldest of 
the "hippie" children) started Timber Grove Academy — an alternative, non- 
accredited high school — in a common building of one of the ranch associations. 
The goal was and is to form a high school close to home which espouses an 
integrated approach to education grounded in real life experience. The school 
started with four students and grew steadily. By 1988, there were 19 students, but in 
the number had dropped to twelve. The faculty is made up of community 
residents (with a BA degree or higher) who volunteer to teach classes. Money for 

alr nost all expenses is derived from tuition which is $50-100 per month on a sliding 
scale. 
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At first glance, Timber Grove Academy appears to be a success story— community 
members formed their own high school in response to a clear need. However, 
relatively few community members support the school. All "old-timers" and those 
who live near Timber Grove Highway, the majority of Timber Grove residents, 
have nothing to do with the school. The regional high school is close enough for 
their children and moreover it is the alma mater of the past generation of longtime 
residents. To "old-timers", Timber Grove Academy is just the "hippie" school on 
the hill. 

Even the hill people do not fully support the school. Some feel that although the 
long commute is unacceptable, and the education at the regional high school is 
undesirable, they would still like their children to go to school outside of Timber 
Grove to get exposure to different people and lifestyles. Some parents plan to move 
out of Timber Grove while their children attend high school. This is a great sacrifice 
for people who have built their own homes, have struggled to live in a community 
they love, and have fairly low cash income and savings. Rent anywhere they move 
is bound to be higher than what they could rent out their homes for in Timber 
Grove. 

Community interest in the school appears to be waning and it is uncertain how 
much longer the school will continue to function. The number of interested people 
and available resources may be too small to make a local private high school viable 
over the long term. Moreover, any local high school would not meet the desires of 
parents who want their children to mix with children from outside of the 
community. In the past, community members have petitioned the county to 
establish a new high school closer to Timber Grove. In response, they were told that 
when any money became available, several other areas had higher priority. The 
power to tax for high schools and to designate where they will be located lies outside 
of the Timber Grove community. When people have to move from their homes to 
send their children to school, it is dear that a basic need is not being met. 
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Soil erosion and human erosion are so closely associated that neither 
can be studied adequately without the other.... each, if extended, tends 
to produce the other... 

J. L Hypes, 1944 

The time has long since past for forest policy-makers to recognize that diverse forest 
products are necessary to promote and maintain the well-being of increasingly 
diverse forest communities. Forest communities are dependent on the forest for 
the continued production of wood and other products and values such as clean 
water, wildlife, recreational opportunities and aesthetic values, to mention just a 
few. Policy-makers must also realize that human well-being is intimately linked 
with the biological well-being of the forest. Just as poor forest practices can lead to 
ecological degradation, so too can poverty and human misery result in forest 
degradation. Equally important, is the realization that with increasingly diverse 
forest communities, forest policy alone will not be able to address the full panoply of 
issues that contribute to forest community well-being. The increasing number of 
urban poor migrating to forest communities and the reduction of state contributions 
to local social services are but two examples of issues about which forest policy has 
little to say, but which are important for forest community well-being (and, 
therefore, for forest well-being). Still, there are a broad array of factors which 
contribute to forest community well-being which forest policy makers can and must 
address if improving well-being is taken seriously. We identify these factors below 
and offer a few specific examples of how they might be addressed by policy-makers. 
Adoption of perspectives contained herein are necessary to honestly address forest 
community well-being, which has fot.so long been alleged to be a core value of 
forest management. 

IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Community well-being is lower with concentrated, outside control of resources. 

One of the most important findings of this study is that the concentration of control 
of forest resources, especially in the hands of outsiders, both public and private, » 
associated with lower community well-being. Outside and concentrated control of 
forest resources may result in: exploitative conditions of employment, exclusion of 
local people from decisions concerning the use of natural resources, exclusion of 
local people from the use of natural resources, export of profits from the region 
resource degradation and ultimately capital flight. Even in the absence of exploit 
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actions, if a community cannot control its primary natural resources, its capacity to 
meet its own needs is likely to be seriously diminished. For rural communities 
which live at the economic and political margins of an urban society, community 
capacity is essential for maintaining local well-being. 

Collapse of the wood product industry results in long-term reduction of 
community well-being. 

Another important finding in this study is that wood product dependent 
communities which experience extensive industry layoffs face social and economic 
disruption which severely compromises the well-being of not only workers but the 
entire community. In these communities, termed communities "on the skids/' 
commitment behaviors — actions which maintain and expand community 
capacity — are diminished. As a result, the social fabric of a community begins to 
unravel and the community loses its ability to generate badly needed community 
development projects. The Pineville and Gold Valley experiences are alarming in 
that extensive job loss in the local wood products industry was followed by many 
years of social and economic turmoil. 

Economic diversification is important to community well-being. 

Economic diversity in all three parts of the study proved to be important for 
maintaining and improving community capacity. In the county-level analysis, six 
of seventeen counties with low poverty rates had diversified economies. The rapid 
rural appraisal method showed that the communities with the worst observable 
conditions of poverty and the lowest overall community capacity, Gold Valley and 
Hayfork, were those with the least diversification away from timber dependence. In 
the detailed ethnographic analysis, Dillon, for years primarily a timber industry 
dependent community, as a result of the increased importance of the service 
industry and transfer incomes, increased its ability to buffer declines in the timber 
industry and increased its local capacity. These findings are not surprising. They 
replicate those of Dena Belzer and Cynthia Kroll's 1986 report which clearly pointed 
out the need for economic diversification of the timber region. 
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Rural communities are vulnerable to funding cuts. 



Social Service? 

Current federal and state budget cuts to county social services do not mark a time of 
temporary belt-tightening, but rather herald an era of permanent reductions in 
funds. Cuts in federal grants were calculated to permanently redistribute the burden 
of social services to the states and private agencies. States and counties are now 
faltering under an increasingly heavy load which they cannot bear. Many private 
agencies that provide social services have received at least partial government 
funding. Now, they too have been hit hard by budget cuts. The decline in public 
and privately funded efforts that attempt to prevent people from slipping 
permanently into poverty and or becoming wards of the state — e.g., services that 
enable elderly people to live independently at home, special education, drug 
counseling, job training, emergency relief services — has meant that more people 
are more heavily dependent on expensive services such as welfare, Medicare, state 
hospitals and state prisons. These programs and funds in forest communities are 
further taxed by those affected by a declining timber industry and also by the 
inmigration of urban poor to inexpensive rural communities. While reduced funds 
have led to inadequate support for those in need, it has also meant that those 
programs established locally and those individuals who serve in primary support 
networks are over-burdened and less able to serve those in need. 

Schpplg 

With the increasing social problems and the declining social service funds and 
programs in forest communities, local schools have been left to pick up the pieces 
and serve social welfare needs of students. Students who are hungry and cold and, 
in too many instances, abused, make poor students. Yet, like social services, schools 
in forest communities are facing reduced funding from the state, and from the 
federal government as a result of declining forest harvests. County schools and road 
departments split twenty-five percent of the gross receipts from national forests in 
their county. A total of 90 percent of this money comes from timber harvesting. 111 
some rural school districts, revenue from timber harvesting amounts to 20 percent 
of all revenues. The overharvesting of timber on the national forests and p°° r 
economic conditions nationally, both of which will result in increased social 
problems locally, will also result in reduced revenues to schools at a time when they 
too will be most in need. 




NEW FOREST POLICY OBJECTIVES 

The era of forest management as a technical project in which the primary goal is the 
production of wood is over. Forestry professionals are currently adding new 
biological criteria to management goals, e.g., downed logs, wildlife trees, gravel size 
in streams. Criteria for the health of ecological systems, however, can not be drawn 
up without considering the well-being of the human communities which live in 
and from them, because of the interdependence of the two. Forest policy-makers 
and forest managers must realize that forestry is about resource management 
broadly conceived and people and community well-being are central in the process. 
That is, forest management is a social enterprise. As a result, "New Forestry" in the 
woods must be matched by "new perspectives" in which forests are managed for 
sustained yield and sustainable benefits for diverse human communities. 

Four Components of Community Well-being 

From a biologically and socially integrated perspective, the well-being of forest 
communities is composed of four components. They include: 

Healthy Forest 

This is a prerequisite for maintaining the mix of products and values upon which 
forest communities are dependent. The loss of a healthy forest will lead to a decline 
in local employment, particularly in the timber industry. The loss of a healthy 
forest will also result in reduced products (e.g.- fishing opportunities) and 
diminished the values which make up the "pull" factors which draw residents to 
and hold them in the forest communities. 

_mploymgnt 

For many people living in forest communities a safe, secure job which provides a 
living wage is a requirement for staying in the community. Without it, some will 
^ave the community, while others may stay and live in poverty. 



Community Capacity 
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The capacity to act is a community building and maintenance function which itself 
can be divided into three sub-areas: self-development such as job creation and 
educational improvement programs; internal charity which is help for residents in 
need such as homeless shelters or food banks; and defensive actions which are also 
community maintenance functions, like fighting environmentally unacceptable 
land uses, and fighting against detrimental actions by outsiders who control local 
resources which includes the USDA Forest Service and private land owners. 

Social Infra structure and Service 

Social infrastructure and services include voluntary organizations of all types, 
schools, chambers of commerce and social welfare programs to mention just a few. 
Theses studies of individual communities have shown that the greatest resource of 
forest communities is their human capital. Residents of small rural communities 
often must rely on local initiatives that have mobilized county, state, and federal 
funds in order to receive social services which are taken for granted in cities, 
including health care, education, and fire protection. 

Pathways to Maintain and Enhance Components of Community Well-being 

This research has identified three pathways that can be utilized by resource 
managers to maintain and enhance the four components of community well-being. 
These are described below. 

Diversification of Forest Use to Include Non-timber Products and Tobs. 

Diversification of forest use promotes a wider array of local jobs than is typical in 
communities primarily dependent upon the timber industry. Diversification helps 
temper the effects of timber industry fluctuations on communities. Diversity of 
forest use also results in communities with a wider variety and more employment 
opportunities that attract a more diverse group of workers. Diversity in the 
workforce (or, in the words of Study 1, diversity in human capital) improves 
community capacity because of increased local expertise. Many residents who move 
to forest communities to take advantage of non-timber opportunities, bring 
them professional knowledge, organization skills, institutional savvy and a desire 
to work for the betterment their new locale. Indeed, they have proven to be catalysts 
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for numerous community self-improvement projects. It is important to point out 
however that not all new opportunities are good. In particular, some service jobs 
associated with recreation are low paying and involve part-time employment. 
These jobs may offer opportunities for younger workers seeking after-school and 
summer work, but are an inadequate replacement for jobs which provide a family 
wage. 

Local Decision-making Authority over Loca l Natural Resources. 

One way of achieving the diversity of resource central recommended in Study 1 is 
increasing local decision-making over forest resources, a process which can 
contribute to sustaining a healthy and productive forest. Local residents have a 
long-term stake in maintaining a healthy forest ecosystem, both for jobs and because 
of their valuation of the resource. Increasing local involvement will also lead to 
making better use of local expertise. Despite negative characterizations of timber 
industry workers, they have demonstrated a keen awareness of and concern for the 
condition of the forest. And unlike many public resource professionals who cycle 
through local offices often spending only a short period of time in a single area, local 
workers have a view and an understanding of the forest that is built on many 
decades of work in it and frequently built upon the knowledge of their parents and 
grandparents. 

Capturing Benefits for Local Communities 

Many residents and local government officials have likened their rural locales to a 
colony because they receive such a smaU proportion.^, benefits. produced in the 
forest. This is particularly true with timber. Out-of-county and out-of-state owners 
control most of the private timber land and the Forest Service controls most public 
timber land, and they both manage forests in such a manner that local residents 
often derive little benefit. Capturing benefits means that local communities will 
receive an increased proportion of commodity and non-commodity value of the 
rest. It can contribute to maintaining a healthy forest by increasing local 
involvement and investment in the forest. Capturing the benefits for local 
communities could also increase or sustain the availability of funds for local social 
and economic investment- reducing the ironic juxtaposition of human poverty in 
the midst of natural wealth. 
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SUGGESTED FOREST POLICY CHANGES TO MEET SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 

Radical reform of a profession and professional bureaucracies does not occur easily, 
nor quickly enough for forest communities "on the skids." There are, however, 
some changes that can be made within the existing institutions and programs that 
would promote a new paradigm of forest resources for community development. 
Several of these were suggested by the residents of forest communities themselves 
in interviews with our researchers. The overall aim of these changes is to increase 
the public involvement with those who manage the resources they are dependent 
upon and increase the flow of benefits from forest resources to local communities, 
often by enhancing local control. 

Recommendations offered below are in no way an attempt to rigidly proscribe what 
should and should not be done to improve forest community well-being. What 
works in one community may be inappropriate in another, as forest communities 
may differ considerably. Forest communities also should not be viewed as static 
entities: what is appropriate to improve well-being today may not be five years from 
now. Communities change as do their resource use and resource dependency. 
Some forest communities today were mining or ranching towns at the turn of the 
century. We should likewise not expect forest communities of today to remain as 
they are today, but the decision to change should be theirs, and locally directed. 

Diversifying Forest Use 

Below we offer two areas in which state forest policy can enhance or promote the 
diversification of forest economies. 

Streamlining and Expanding Non-industrial Forest Improvement Programs 

Several state and federal programs — the California Forest Improvement Program 
(CFIP), the federal Forest Incentive Program (FIP), Agricultural Conservation 
Program (ACP), and most recently the federal Forest Stewardship program — 
provide financial and technical assistance to non-industrial forest landowners who 
wish to improve the condition of their forest. These programs have been used by 
residents of forest communities to create immediate local jobs as well as local and 
global environmental benefits. In addition they offer the potential for future jobs 
and profits as timber grows. Development of a management plan and the 
implementation of stand improvement can cost thousands of dollars for even a 
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small parcel. By reimbursing owners for up to 75 percent of the costs and allowing 
landowners to work off or provide in-kind payments for their share, these programs 
have been able to help even fairly low income land-owners. 

Local tree-planting and restoration organizations have grown up based on the 
funding provided by these programs and in some areas have become an important 
source of employment. Participants have pointed out several areas in which these 
programs could be improved. In particular, some landowners are discouraged by 
the amount of paperwork and number of hurdles they must pass in order to get 
reimbursed for planting a few acres of trees. They argue that much more 
administrative time and monitoring by CDF is devoted to such forest improvement 
plans than to large timber harvest plans that may have more significant detrimental 
effects to society and the land. Forest workers who carry out the site preparation, 
planting and pre-commercial thinning in CFIP and other programs are reluctant to 
press their employers (often their neighbors) for payment before CFIP funds are 
dispersed. Thus, forest workers often wait months to be paid for work they have 
already completed, which can create family hardship and hamper efforts to build a 
trained staff of forest workers. A more streamlined process with more timely 
dispersal of funds will encourage more landowners and forest workers to engage in 
forest improvement that betters the environment while contributing to local well- 
being. Some participants also suggest that the maximum rates for CFIP are too low, 
inhibiting good quality work on difficult or distant sites. Perhaps rates should be 
reviewed to determine if they are sufficient to provide a living wage to forest 
workers in rural communities rather than be based on the average costs for 
industrial plantations that can benefit from economies of scale and cheap, imported 
labor. 

CFIP and FIP programs were designed to develop timber production on non- 
industrial land to meet the long-foreseen timber gap. In addition, to that goal, CFIP 
funds may be used to control erosion and improve fish and wildlife habitat, 
although only on land on which harvesting is permitted. The new Forest 
Stewardship Program provides a valuable complement to existing programs because 
it targets management for non-commodity benefits. Each program appeals to a 
somewhat different set of landowners (Romm et al 1985). Because CFIP has been 
such a catalyst for both forest rehabilitation and employment in some areas, efforts 
should be made to ensure the continuation and even expansion of CFIP despite 
statewide budget cuts. 
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Supporting Non-timber Forest Economies 

Programs such as those discussed above should be expanded or new ones developed 
to give financial encouragement for local initiatives that sustain local employment 
based on the conservation and management of forest resources. Locally-based 
ecosystem restoration is a growing phenomenon in California. For example, Gold 
Valley has embarked on a local watershed restoration effort that will improve 
streams, riparian habitat, and forest and grazing land, while increasing local 
employment opportunities. This effort has also dramatically raised the level of 
community pride and stimulated increased cooperation between federal and state 
agencies with local residents. All of this has proven terribly important to a 
community on the skids as a result of it losing its last mill in the mid-1980s. State 
support can be expanded to provide steady local jobs in restoration as well as the 
lasting public benefits of a healthy ecosystem. In addition to restoration, cost- 
sharing programs could support the development of ''minor" forest products and 
their local processing. One study in Washington State suggests that at current rates 
of harvest, non-timber products such as mushrooms, floral supplies, etc., can 
provide more revenue per acre than timber management (Love 1991). Local 
processing of non-timber products can also keep the value-added in forest 
communities as discussed below. 



Many forest communities provide attractive sites for tourism. While increased 
tourism has expanded local opportunities and benefited communities, it also carries 
with it potential negative ramifications such as low paying jobs and outsiders 
overwhelming small local communities during.peak iourist travel. Thus, it should 
be approached cautiously. 

Policies should give priority to assisting in the establishment of "home grown" 
enterprises rather than attempt to bring new businesses into a forest community. 
Local business efforts are arguably more likely to contribute to community well- 
being because they use local expertise, are controlled by community members, and 
are more likely to succeed with the support of the community. In addition, since 
they are dependent on a restricted resource base, local resource users should be more 
likely to invest in sustainable management of the resource than teams of migrant 
forest pickers or large corporations that can gain access to resources in different areas 
as the need arises. 
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Local Decision-making Authority over Natural Resources 

Increasing local decision making authority over natural resources is one way of 
increasing diversity of resource control as recommended in Study 1. 

Enhancing Local Ecological and Economic Diversity 

Local control of forest resources has the potential to enhance biological diversity 
while improving local economic conditions. For example, in the community of 
Gold Valley, home grown trees, like home grown businesses, may enjoy many 
advantages in the area for which they are best adapted. The forest improvement 
programs described above usually obtain seedlings from one of several CDF 
nurseries which use genetic stock from appropriate seed zones. However, because of 
distance and timing problems, landowners must often contend with inappropriate 
stock that arrives in poor condition. CDF could explore incentives for a 
decentralized small nursery program which would allow landowners and 
restoration organizations to grow locally selected stock for their own needs in the 
area where it will be outplanted (Euphrat 1991). Such nurseries could conceivably 
grow stock for enrichment planting of extracted minor forest products and hard to 
find hardwoods. Potential benefits include higher survivorship of outplanted 
seedlings, perpetuation of local genetic stock, local income, and greater control over 
choice of nursery stock. While economies of scale of large nurseries may be lost, 
local ecological and economic benefits may outweigh those losses. While further 
study is obviously necessary to determine if local nurseries are feasible, such 
proposals such as this one that entail greater local benefits and control while 
enhancing the forest resources should be examined. 

Restrictions on Leveraged Buyouts of Natural Resources 

In the 1980s, more than half a million acres of industrial forest land changed hands 
due to "unfriendly takeovers'' (FRRAP 1988). Some of this land was sold to avoid 
hostile takeovers while much of the rest belonged to companies that were bought 
with leveraged funds for their undervalued standing timber assets. This pattern has 
a negative effect on community well-being for two reasons. First, such actions tend 
to transfer ownership of resources to larger, outside financial institutions which 
have little concern for community welfare and over which the community has little 
influence. Secondly, the use of high interest debt instruments to buy natural 
resources encourages the new owners to extract the resources at a rapid rate to pay 
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off the debt. This situation can lead to biologically and socially unsustainable rates 
of resource exploitation. Because natural resources and forests in particular are 
susceptible to this kind of destabilizing transaction, state and federal policies should 
be developed to discourage leveraged buyouts of forest resources. Policies have been 
proposed in the past by Vaux and Romm (1988), such as a charges on leveraged 
timber transactions which would capture some of the outgoing capital as well as 
discourage such purchases, and criteria such as required bank reserve ratios that 
would limit high leverage timberland transactions (Romm 1988a). 

Capturing Benefits Locally 

Changing the Basis of Forest Service Returns to Counties 

The present formula of 25 percent of gross receipts to the counties, because of the 
disproportionate percentage of timber harvest revenues, denies the broad range of 
values that a growing, unharvested forest is providing to wildlife, watersheds, 
recreation, and indeed the global environment. Communities should be 
compensated for these broad public goods that adjacent forests are providing to 
outsiders, just as they have historically been compensated for cut timber. As 
society's concept of forest benefits expands, so too should the basis of payments to 
local communities for the products of national forests. Returns to counties could 
instead be based on a combination of revenue from recreation and minor forests 
products and an estimated value of non-commodity products, such as its 
contribution to downstream fisheries and municipal water supplies. Simpler 
approaches might base the returns. on timber. growth, (not. harvest) or total acreage 
which could be proxies for all of the forest's goods and benefits. With any change, 
rural counties and communities should not be forced to accept reduced revenues— 
in essence, pay — for poor resource management of the past. It is more than likely 
that they did not benefit from it and may well be suffering its effects. In addition, a 
primary goal of any revenue formula change will be to stabilize the year to year 
fluctuations in revenues received by counties. 

Changing the Basis of the Timber Yield Tax 

The timber yield tax is levied on timber harvested from public and private land. 
Although only 2.9% of immediate harvest value, this tax is a substantial 
contribution to county finances in a few counties. For example, timber yield tax 
makes up an average of 9 percent of total county receipts for Del Norte, and 
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average of 5 percent for Trinity, Sierra, and Humboldt (FRRAP 1988). Before 1977, 
tax was assessed on an ad valorum basis which created incentive to harvest trees 
rather than pay the tax (FRRAP 1988). While taxing the harvest eliminates this 
problem, counties now only get the revenue from this tax when trees are cut. The 
state could change the basis of such a tax to create incentives for proper land use. 
For instance, taxes could be assessed at a rate inversely proportional to the condition 
of the land with provisions for the reductions in tax if owner invests in restoration 
activities of some kind. Standing forest perhaps could be taxed at a lower rate as 
forest matures because it is assumed to be providing increasing positive externalities 
(e.g. fixing carbon, wildlife habitat, scenic value). 

Increase Allotment of Forest Service Sales to Small Local Operators 

By far, the largest amount of volume sold on the national forests is offered in large 
sales, defined as sales over five million board feet. The Forest Service offers two 
types of sales which are smaller: the Small Business Administration (SBA) sale and 
special salvage timber sales (SSTS). SBA sales are for businesses with 500 or fewer 
employees; SSTS are limited to businesses with 25 or fewer employees. Given the 
increased mechanization of the industry, the SBA limitation is too large to be of 
much benefit for small, local operators. A company can have fewer than 500 
employees and still be very large, particularly if they subcontract much of their 
harvest work. In addition, the SBA program is unreliable because sales are offered 
only when the percentage of timber sales purchased by smaller companies drops 
below a pre-determined level- which is based on historical sales to smaller 
companies on a forest. The SSTS program, however, is a program that works where 
there is Forest Service support, although it is inconsistently used across forests and 
even within individual forests. The availability of SSTS is largely dependent upon 
individual national forests and districts within a forest: some offer quite a few and 
some districts do not. Compared to large sales, the SSTS are smaller, more labor 
intensive and more expensive to administer. The SSTS program is responsible for 
keeping some small companies in business and should be used much more widely, 
and more extensively. Small, primarily local companies will be the primary 
beneficiaries of increased SSTS. 

Value-added Industries 



The conversion of raw forest products into finished goods in forest communities 
will help capture more of the benefits of forest resources by keeping the value added 
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by processing in the community. Items such as chopsticks and toothpicks can be 
made from wood waste and secondary products such as moulding and furniture can 
be manufactured from locally produced lumber. Such business endeavours need 
not be large scale; there are successful examples of entrepreneurs who make bowls, 
novelty boxes, jewelry and other handicrafts out of local forest products. State and 
federal resource and social welfare agencies should explore policies which promote 
value-added enterprises in resource dependent communities. Such policies could 
include tax incentives, low interest loans, or set asides from severance taxes which 
are offered to community associations and cooperatives as well as individuals and 
corporations. Community development organizations could help identify 
opportunities and administer programs. 



REFORMING NATURAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 



Our proposals will require a reorientation of the natural resource management 
profession. Forest policy-makers and managers must accept the fact that forest 
community well-being involves more than the production of logs in the forest. 
Forest management objectives and methods of analysis continue to be, rhetoric to 
the contrary, narrowly timber-oriented. The linkage between log production and 
community well-being has been a mythical one because in practice managing forests 
for log production has contributed to the well-being of industry which has not in 
most cases contributed to the sustained well-being of industry workers or forest 
communities. Local human needs must enter resource management decisions in a 
much more comprehensive way. 

Forest policy-makers and resource professionals must realize that people need to be 
drawn into resource management decision-making in a manner radically different 
than that which allows the public to comment on the draft environmental 
assessment of a national forest plan or a timber harvest plan. Genuine public 
involvement involves more than publishing a public notice, holding a hearing and 
fulfilling other legal requirements of National Environmental Policy Act, National 
Forest Management Act, and the California Environmental Quality Act. Resource 
agencies have been ingenious in following the letter of the law, while completely 
ignoring its intent. What is needed are policies that promote greater local control 
over the use of resources, greater local capture of benefits, and greater diversity of 
resource use in order to improve the well-being of residents of natural resource 
dependent communities. Such changes require a profound reform of natural 
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resource management as it has been conceived and practiced in California. While 
forestry goals and policies are now undergoing rapid revision in California, the 
fundamental assumptions of the science and business of forestry have not yet been 
challenged. Resource managers must realize that the diversity of forest goods and 
services are matched by a diversity of social and economic settings, and the only way 
to approach the poverty and low living standards in forest resource dependent 
communities is to view forest resource management as "socially-based regional 
rural development" (Fortmann and Fairfax 1991), discussed further below. 

Bureaucratic Reprienta^ipn 

Not only do individual professionals need to change the conceptual basis of 
resource management goals, but resource bureaucracies themselves must be 
reoriented. "Bureaucratic reorientation," (Korten and Uphoff 1981) is an iterative 
process in which the public is regularly and genuinely brought into bureaucratic 
resource management decision-making process. It can enable bureaucracies to 
become more responsive to their clientele and to learn to utilize the knowledge of 
that clientele as well as their own technical training (Fortmann and Fairfax 1991). 
Team research involving resource professionals and users (as discussed below in 
New Institutional Arrangements) can be a successful way of "reorienting" resource 
bureaucracies by developing mutual understanding and a broader yet site-specific 
knowledge base. 

Incentives for Provision of Public Goods 

Governments have a unique and legitimate economic role in resource 
management. Because there are so many positive and negative externalities to 
resource use that spill over property boundaries and are not reflected in market 
prices, the role of government is to ensure a fair distribution of costs and benefits 
among citizens today and in future generations. Government is called upon not 
only to mediate externalities, but to provide public goods — those which by their 
nature are generally not produced in sufficient quantities in the marketplace. (By 
definition, public goods are those goods which are difficult to exclude people from 
benefiting by, and which are not consumed in their use, for example a beautiful 
v *ew, and therefore is difficult to get people to pay for in the marketplace). These 
non-commodity benefits of forests — aesthetic values, preservation of biodiversity, 
Watershed protection, quality of recreation experience, etc. — are much more difficult 
to measure and attach an economic value to than commodities such as timber and 
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grazing units. Public management of natural resources has favored commodity 
production. Instead of playing their role of producing a broad array of public goods, 
public agencies often facilitate the privatization of natural resources. Incentive 
systems within agencies should be consciously adjusted to reward employees for 
good work in areas other than commodity production. For example, successfully 
negotiating a dispute among forest uses, holding discussion sessions with 
community members about forest policies, giving talks to local schools, for repairing 
miles of stream channels, correcting poorly marked timber sales, etc. could all be 
accomplishments worthy of recognition. 



NEW INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS THAT INTEGRATE LOCAL NEEDS 

AND CONTROL 

Public participation must go before and beyond public comment periods on national 
forest plans and protests of timber harvest plans. While the 1988 FRRAP report 
asserts that "these required procedures can effectively help reduce conflict" they are 
insufficient to integrate local concerns with resource management. In this section 
we present three general principles for assessing the desirability of new 
arrangements and briefly touch upon two models which might offer some guidance 
for institutions that might be adapted to California conditions. 

Considerations in Assessing Institutions 

Whose Interests are Represented 

Regional or county-level bodies, such as the Mendocino Forestry Advisory Board, 
may well be more effective ways to increase local control for local benefits. But in 
granting authority to regional and county bodies, care must be taken to ensure that 
additional power is not granted solely to a local elite group of large landholders. An 
outside-owned corporation often has much more influence locally in the area it 
where operates than at the state level. 

,f Locar control does not automatically mean local residents will benefit. A local 
elite that is pro-timber, pro-tourism, or pro-growth may direct development in a 
way that does not benefit the majority of residents. The rural poor can suffer even 
when the local economy improves, if that ''improvement" denies them access to 
traditionally-used resources, increases the cost of housing around them, and offers 
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only low-paid seasonal service jobs. Likewise, while in-migrants have been found 
to lead many community self-help initiatives, in-migration does not necessarily 
help the poorest members of forest communities. In-migrants can compete with 
local residents for jobs, fence others off their property, and create demand for 
housing that can cause rents to rise (see discussion in Brown 1990). 

We recommend a systematic examination of the composition of emerging 
grassroots natural resource management institutions which might provide models 
for future initiatives (for example, the Mendocino Forestry Advisory Committee 
and newly developing watershed associations) to analyze their composition and 
who benefits from their action. 

Linking Natural Resource Agencies and Social Service Agencies 

In order to promote resource management that meets the needs of forest 
communities, resource managers and agencies must develop links with local, 
county and state social service agencies to help them better understand what those 
needs are. These professionals can forge personal and institutional links through 
participating in the joint research efforts described above. In addition, social service 
organizations should also be involved in other regional interagency bodies such as 
bioregional planning boards or regional rural development councils. 

Capturing Rent /Securing Funds 

These regional, interinstitutional authorities need a way to secure funds not only 
for their own operation, but also to promote reinvestment in the forest resource. 
Forest management is, after all, a long term endeavour and ephemeral institutions 
cannot effectively guide resource management. Some funding can be provided by 
taxes or other fees levied in such a way as to provide incentives for forest 
management that achieves the ecological and social goals as defined by the region 
authority. A severance tax, for instance, might be an ideal way to retain some of the 
value of the resource in the community and make it available for community needs 
and /or improving forest health. It is beyond the scope of this report to describe 
precise mechanisms for providing a secure source of revenue for new institutional 
arrangements. Others have, however, have discussed useful models, such as the 
proposal by Romm (1988b) for Regional Resource Investment Councils that have 
the power to charge forest owners for accelerated harvests and leveraged buyouts 
and then cycle the money into a regional resource investment fund. 
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Possible Models 

Bioregional Resource Planning 

Recent efforts to define bioregional planning of forest resources could be adapted 
both to address social issues and give local residents more say in resource 
management. While bioregional planning is being discussed currently in the 
context of biological diversity (Ad Hoc Committee to the Timberland Task Force, 
1991) the idea was conceived of as a social unit of similar human habitation 
strategies, not merely a biological unit (Berg and Dasmann 1978). Bioregional 
administrative boards should consist not only of government agencies, major 
landowners, and watershed associations but also community development councils 
and local social service organizations. Targets can be set not only for biological 
concerns, such as numbers of acres of forest type and age, but also for social concerns, 
such as jobs, firewood, or access to forests areas for collecting minor forest products. 
As mentioned above, these issues should enter forest management decisions as 
objectives and not simply flow from decisions as externalities. 

Sotio-Ecological Toint Research Programs 

Conducting resource-based rural development requires an understanding of 
ecological systems, social systems and the way they interact. Much of this 
information is site-specific and is best developed locally by people who understand, 
use, and need to know these systems best* This includes, resource management 
agencies as well as local users and interest groups. A model for developing such an 
understanding is described by Peluso and Poffenberger (1989) in discussing the value 
of diagnostic research in reorienting the forestry bureaucracy in Indonesia. They 
brought together teams of researchers (ecologists, social scientists, forestry planners 
and policy makers) from both universities and the state forestry corporation who 
conducted year-long studies of forest resource conflicts. Involvement in this 
research with "the expectation that it would benefit both the forest and the rural 
poor" accomplished three things: 1) cross-institutional links among researchers, 2) 
"positive identification with the people they studied", and 3) baseline data on the 
social organization of local forest use and management. 

Forest management and policy planning in California could benefit from such 
approach. Cooperative learning programs that bring together resource agency policy 
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makers, university researchers, college and high school students, woods workers, 
environmentalists, local businesses and community organizations to research 
resource questions would not only help increase knowledge about resource issues, 
but would also help participating individuals understand each other and their 
relation to the resource. An ongoing program could build a data base from year to 
year on sociological indicators of community well-being as well as biological 
indicators of ecosystem health. Moreover, the ties between the health of the forest 
and the community could be illuminated not only in the research results, but in the 
interaction between researchers with different perspectives and interests in the 
forest. Community colleges would be ideal nuclei of research activities in forest 
areas. Formal and semi-formal institutional ties should be developed to link to the 
colleges with each other and with resource agencies (USFS, BLM, CDF, Water 
Resources Control Boards), watershed management associations, and the University 
of California. The research agenda would be set and carried out by by these multi- 
institutional, multidisciplinary teams. 
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F. Predictors of Poverty and Weil-Being 

L With the exception of Lake County each of the high poverty counties has at least 
one of the factors found to predict high poverty: a high percentage of land in public 
timber, high concentration of ownership of private timberland, and low in- 
migration. 

2. With the exception of Lassen and Placer Counties, each of the low poverty 
counties has at least one of the factors found to predict low poverty: a low 
percentage of land in public timber, low concentration of ownership of private 
timberland, and high in-migration. 

3. Three overlapping and interdependent sources of diversity are the best predictors 
of county well-being: diversity of human capital, diversity of forest utilization and 
diversity of resource control. 

Study 2 

In Study 2, comparative rapid rural appraisal of seven forest communities was 
undertaken to determine issues of local importance and to assess their capacity to 
undertake action to address them. This capacity of communities to act is an 
important factor in determining community well-being. 

1. Employment and natural resource management were important issues faced by 
all communities. 

2. Communities undertake three kinds of action: 1) self-maintenance/ self-help to 
maintain or increase the well-being of the community generally, 2) internal charity, 
and 3) defensive action. 

3. Communities depended heavily on outside resources: 1) outside natural 
resource decision makers, 2) outside employers, 3) outside funds and 4) externally 
owned mass media. 

4. In-migrants and women played crucial roles in mobilizing community action. 

5. Pockets of poverty occurred in even the low poverty counties. 

rfferfSSlf h ^™ munities rely heavily on volunteer help and local donations, the 
'eebveness of this sort of self-taxation is limited. 

Krv^if^il? f f l communiti es to create jobs and provide supplemental social 
nxeiy to be reduced with cuts in state and federal spending. 
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Policy Suggestions 

The policy implications of the findings in Studies 1, 2 and 3 are discussed. Some 
policy suggestions are offered that address social needs of forest communities. 



VOLUME 2: 
Study 3 

This study evaluates well-being in three forest communities, Pineville, Dillon and 
Gold Valley. The Sierra Nevada mountain communities are all roughly the same 
size, have approximately 30 percent of their workforce'in timber industry jobs, and 
are surrounded by extensive public or private forest land. Pineville lost its one and 
only mill in the 1950s, and has only recently begun to recover from its loss. Gold 
Valley, onetime home to numerous mills, is a timber community "on the skids," 
still reeling from the loss of its last mill in the mid-1980s. Dillon is home to a mill, 
that until recently modernized operated consistently for almost fifty years, and a 
substantial service industry supporting a rapidly growing tourist industry. 

Increased industry competition and concentration of the industry, has led to lower 
wages. When combined with the denigration of the local worker by 
environmentalists and others, it has led to the bankruptcy of the wood products 
industry, economically and symbolically. Good workers needed to maintain forest 
productivity are becoming increasingly rare at a time when they are needed the 
most. 

National forest management based on timber harvest quotas set in Washington, DC 
contributed to extensive use of clearcutting and other practices inimical to the 
interests of local wood product workers, communities and forest values. 

In the detailed study of the timber industry, from the level of the community, 
smaller to mid-sized, family-run mills with ties to the local communities 
contributed considerably more to local community well-being than mills owned by 
large, out-of-area owners. But all mills when undergoing restructuring and 
modernization reduce local well-being through layoffs. Frequent and extensive 
layoffs in the industry — especially mill closure — devastate communities. Extensive 
job loss in a rural forest community is accompanied by economic and social turmoil 
with long-lasting psychological effects at the level of the community. As a result, 
communities have a reduced capacity to grapple with layoffs and associated 
problems and, consequently, begin a downward spiral which cuts at the core of 
community cohesion. Community recovery therefore is not simply a matter of 
workers acquiring new jobs, but in many cases strengthening and rebuilding social 
networks which have been stretched to the limit and sometimes destroyed. 



